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Prefece 

" RYE-OF-THE-MARSHES'* 

HAVEN in the rich centuries that have taken 
wing, bomug^— half vUlage, haK townlet— 
to-day, Rye, erstwblte of the Company of the Five 
Forts, stands ever on her ''little hill,'' even as she 
stood in the days of the Stuarts, when her loving 
townsman, the astrologer Samuel Jeake, wrote so 
graciously and curiously of her. Of that splendid 
rage of the sea about her feet, that '' flux and re- 
flux " on which her historian dwells, we have now 
but scant pledges. The sea walls and dykes crum- 
bled long ago. There remains, at least on her sea- 
ward front, that green space, the name of which — 
" The Salts "—has all the tang of brackish r^et. 
To come upon Rye from the land side — ^that is, 
from the heart of Kent — ^is to see her but imper- 
fectly, with half-averted vision. The train, a 
handful of trucks, halts at the foot of a sleepy 
mound. With the poor approach suggested 1^ 
modem workmen's cottages and the cheap masonry 
of a station the beauty of the upper roofs on the 
hill is but dimly apprehended. Not yet, not until 
the iron roadway is left and the height below Hay- 
den is scaled, do you see Rye whoUy, as she lies like 
a rich, reddish stone embedded in dusky green ena- 
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mel. I woiild have you come upon her so at sunset 
m spring, when there is yet light enough by which 
to drink in the wall-flower petal hues of her tiled 
roofs, the dear irregularity of her outline, which 
shows how the grey churdi of Rye, with its wide 
tower, outstrips the rest. Just as in the ages when 
the Church was guardian of her conscience does this 
House of the Virgin outsoar the other houses of Rye. 
No dweUing has been more tenderly adorned by 
Franciscan and Flemish artist and English artificer ; 
none has been more strenuously scoured of orna- 
ment at the will of men. The very tongues of the 
tower were torn out by invaders, but the bells that 
jangled unwillingly at Dieppe in the ears of their 
captors came back by the hands of brave men to 
Rye. So, since the dumb so rarely recovers his 
speech, and miracles are few, is it not fit that St. 
Mary's voice should sway the town, while the gro- 
tesque " quarter-boys " — corpulent cherubs on eitiier 
side of the clock — ^should beat the quarters on the 
. dial in the borough which no longer knows the 
curfew ? 

On the spring evening on which I would have you 
look from Playden on Rye there must be no wind, 
so that the still, straight smoke from the red roofs 
at the base of the slope may cast a bloom over those 
above. And thus your eye may pass to the long 
line of green flats to the left, beyond which Ues the 
sea, sullenly beating behind dimes. At that glance 
there flashes to mind a phrase in which Elis6e Reclus 
pictures a sister town of the " mershe." " Bourg 
d61aiss6 au miheu des marais," he calls Romney. 
D61aiss6 ! The word is untranslatable ; it is carv^ 
upon every stock and stone in Rye. To-day she is 
like a soldier left by the roadside, who raises himself 
on his elbow to shade his eyes and watch his troop 
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vanish in the dusk. So does Rye gaze after the sea 
that has turned his back upon her. He lashed her 
feet, he gnawed her hem ; he was a fierce lover, but, 
thou§^ the Gaul could pillage and outrage, she 
never yielded to the sea. He lashed her skuts. 
Yet, by the same token, Rye was always thirsty ; 
she always lacked pure water on her " little hill." 
The rain streams patter from her sides* into the 
marsh to-day ; her cisterns are hard to fill. The 
waterings and " lavants " from the hills leave her 
arid, for the Rother and the Tillingham and the 
Brede suck in greedily all the runnels in the flat, 
green coimtry by the sea. 

A magnificent romance is that of the still marsh, 
a history of sluice and flat (the old maps double the 
" t **) and channel and " leuell," of wall and dyke 
and meeting of streams. A horrid strife was be- 
tween men and men, shipowner and landowner, 
landlord and tenant, because of it. Why pay rent 
for land encrusted with brine ? Again, the mer- 
chant coveted a hollow in which his navies, holding 
French silk and wine, could rock in deep water. By 
stealth he dredged, and, when the owner of that spit 
of marsh below the Rye walls came in the morning, 
lo i he knew that no spring tide could have carved 
so smoothly. And he would surely make a dam 
to spite his enemy. But the work of both might be 
undone in an hour by the jeering sea, which had 
still puckishness enough to return upon its steps 
at seasons of the tide and moon. How strange and 
pitiful it is! That fight is ended. The land is 
decently drained. There is shingle, blue and mauve ; 
and the Rother sphts and winds itself out in the 
"slub" on the "Winshalse" side of the town. 
There are patches of blue thistle on the shingle, 
where the fishing-rod of Glaucus hangs over the 
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notice taken. The day was cloudy, but calm. 
The sun shone out just at the tying the nuptial 
knot, and also just at its setting." 

If he were not frightened by that strange psal- 
mody which echoes in his own storehouse to-day — 
for Rye supports at least five distinct sturdy 
tunefid sects — the ghost of that gentle brid^oom 
would surely sit purifying his heart and seek to 
combat by prayer and discipline those " malefique 
rays " of the stars that were to him an unending fairy 
tale. To know Rye best is to know it through him, 
and, fresh from his gentle science, to tread softly past 
her houses by dawn and dusk. To watch the young 
moon over a garden wall in the tufty leafage of a 
mulberry ; to dimb the rugged Ypres Tower and 
plumb its dimgeons ; to waJk under the Landgate 
and contrast its huge masonry with the petty dwell- 
ings beyond, and these again with the austere 
fa9ade of Peacock's School which Thackeray knew ; 
to trace the Wishe, the dry Conduit, the Mint (where 
Rye made her own pence), the Court House (with 
its ghosts of rubicund " jurats " and relics of torture 
and chastisement), the Watchbell Street (where 
hung once the alarum that told of French inroad), 
to dip your fingers in the cool, small well under a 
silver maple by which Queen Elizabeth rested — 
this is to learn Rye stone for stone. 

Once under the light of lanterns hanging from 
rowan trees in a garden where the townsfolk of Rye 
danced on the grass for sheer midsummer frolic, I 
had the happiness to draw Mr. Henry James aside 
and ask him where the ancient greatness of Rye lay 
buried. He thought that she had not the dignity 
of her continental equals, because her feudal relics 
are less massive, and so the less able to overawe the 
petty buildings, the petty commerce of our time, 
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In this, the contrast between old and new bemg 
less perpendicularly accentuated, she lacked, in his 
eyes, the mere zest of such juxtaposition. But the 
secret of her charm he could not, or would not, tell. 
And I left the garden and went to gaze once more 
at her across the wet sand and lilac beach and one 
deep pool, belted with stunted trees, in which her 
opalescence was mirrored — the woman who was 
cold to love, the forsaken borough entrenched upon 
her " Uttle hill "— Rye-of-the-Marshes. 

M. S. R.* 
South Kensington, 1904. 



^Author's Note. — ^This sketch originally appeared in the 
Academy, zsid is here reprinted by the land permission of 
the editor of that paper. 
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A Coronation 

(Being an Unrecorded Episode on a Royal 
Visit to Rye Town) 

Chapter I 

DEWY and dusky lay the Romney Marsh 
under its coverlet of mist ; dusky and de- 
licious were the slopes of the semicircle of downs 
curving from Winchelsea to Rye, and again from 
Rye in a wider sweep to Dover. At dawn you 
could not, on such a day, separate Rye Bay itself 
from the Marsh, which flows from the downs to the 
dunes fringing the English Channel, or tell the 
white from the green on the thorn trees which 
make the slopes of Udymere hills and Winchelsea's 
green diff like bowers of deUght that stretch out 
holy, wreathed arms to the psisser-by, or droop to 
the marsh turf in shy beauty. But most surely 
as the morning breeze awoke to sweep away the 
mist, and set tiie line between marsh and channel, 
canying the wonderful, continuous sigh of the salt 
waters to the bubbling " lavants " of the hills, so 
surely did the wet and heavy maythoms spring out 
of obscurity and shiver with delicious apprehension 
of the sun, who rose silently over Dungeness to 
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stretch forth his arm and draw their scent to him 
by the gold threads of his mjniad rays. So surely, 
too, as he smiled upon Rye Town did its clustering 
roofs glide softly out of the grejmess into their 
true vermiUon. 

So gradual, so inevitable was the coming of the 
light of the first day of May to Rye in the middle 
of the sixteen hundreds that good citizens who had 
cares enough and toil enough to make them love 
their pillows, sighed and dreamt and turned again, 
but not to wake, till younger heads than theirs 
took up the sun's reproach of ** Slug-a-bed," and 
followed it home by tapping the casements merrily 
with the May boughs which girls and bo3rs that 
day carried as sceptres of festival. It was useless 
for the older townsfolk, to wake with a gnmt and an 
imprecation, and thrust an indignant head out of 
the window in protest. For, by the archives of 
Rye, May Day was given over to the girls and boys 
of the town, and no sour look or word must be 
bestowed on their pranks. The boys, their ages 
ranging from scholars at the granunar school to 
tall apprentice lads, chased each other merrily 
down the streets, rapping windows and doorwaj^ 
with their hawthorns in fierce gaiety. Many a 
night-capped burgher as he stared otit was ** bap- 
tized into the grace of seeing" in a fashion most 
smart and unexpected, and many an old score was 
paid off in the process by flippant boyhood against 
defenceless municipal sententiousness. The tread 
of these strong, gay, bo3dsh feet echoed along the 
High Street continuously, and down through the 
old postern gate to the chosen meeting-place at 
the foot of Rye Hill. Here, by the ancient civic 
rule, the youths of Rye foregathered on May Day 
with the maids, and had a right to roam the hilk 
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and enter the domain of whatsoever landlord they 
chose outside the town, to reap without hindrance 
their harvest of flowering thorn. On a certain hill 
at a given hour they were to feast unda: the boughs 
of a great tree. But their queen was first to be 
dected by the young men, in order that she should 
crown the victor in their after-dinner sports. 
Observe the true, the inward selfishness at the 
base of man's homage to women's beauty ! The 
happy maid was, however, entitled to head the 
procession back to Rye at the close of the holiday, 
and to receive (according to ancient civic bequest) 
a prize for her beauty and (presumably) her 
modesty, in the shape of twenty gold "angels" 
at the hands of Master Gaymer, Mayor of Rye, in 
the presence of all the town worthies. Whetiier 
such a bequest were a wise thing it must be left to 
students of human nature to determine. The 
furthest sighted of us may suspect in Ahe author 
of it — ^no doubt a misogamist by circtunstance and 
not by choice — a grim desire to accentuate thereby 
the eternal affinity between good looks and gold. 
Perhaps it is kindest to imagine that it was after 
all only an additional tribute to the premium 
placed by the world on one of the most delightful 
of things — the beauty of a young girl. 

The boys were at tiie tr3^t before the hour. The 
girls, as it behoved persons with a reputation for 
looks yet to be made or marred — ^were longer in 
arriving. They had much to see to, ribbons to tie, 
hair to twist into new devices, and all sorts of 
milliners' surprises up their sleeves. When rallied 
on their impunctuahty as they drifted, some with 
superb aplomb, some guiltily shy under the weight 
of new gowns, down the road to the rendezvous, 
each and all returned the banter of the boys with 
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a steady, derisive glance. Such a look has woman, 
from time inraiemorial, cast upon too punctual 
man, that primitive yet blessed creature, whose 
garments, lUce his emotions, are innocent of all 
subtlety. 

" Are we not all ready ? '* said an impatient boy, 
Guy Gamage, the cordwainer's apprentice, to his 
adored Alys, the daughter of a Rye seaman. 

"All except Richard5me Hanunet,'* she said. 
There was a Uttle envy in her voice. 

"And Snow, of the Wishe,*' echoed Hester 
Rounds, a brunette. 

"Oh, Snow!" said Alys, with a little sniff, 
" really, there is no need to tarry all day for such 
a slip as that." 

" We tarried for you, my dear chuck," said Guy 
breezily, " and you have been come but these five 
minutes. Snow will not be long. And, since we 
cannot leave Richard5me behind " 

" Tis nonsense," muttered Alys. " One would 
think she were the mayor's wife, at least, from the 
importance which she drags about with her like a 
doak." 

" Yes, true," said the brunette. " Her father is 
a merchant, but so is mine, and a freeman also. 
Her father is not even " 

" Sh — ^sh ! " interrupted her swain, twitching 
her sleeve. "Here's the apothecary's nephew, 
who is eating out his heart for love of her. Be 
discreet, Alys." 

Meanwhile there hurried to the tr3^t the two 
missing girls, Richard5nie the splendid, the queen 
of coquettes, and Snow, of the Wishe, or the 
Hollow. She was called Snow because of her 
whiteness, and because she was like the wintry 
coverlet on the doorsteps of the poorest house* 
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holders of Rye, an old herring fisher and his wife, 
on whose threshold in the " Wishe Ward " of the 
town she had been picked up, a poor foundling, 
one winter's night. Richard5aie, tall, full of figure, 
dazzling and dark-haired, with brilliant cheeks and 
eyes, came by with a nod of patronage, and asked 
the younger, slighter, paler maid to tie her shoe. 
A panting boy ran up to them. 

"Come, come, Richard5nie, the shoe string can 
wait till the top of the hill," he cried. " You two 
are the last." He took Snow by the hand and 
scampered off with her. The eyes of the other girl 
flashed furiously. But she held her head majesti- 
cally, and gazed serenely upon the gay little crowd. 
Did she not know well tiiey dared not start without 
her ? Very delicately she tied her shoe and went 
down the road under the Land Gate, the hoys 
shading their eyes to look at her, while the fanfare 
of the impatient boy trumpeters (the signal for the 
start) sounded sweetly, like a royal greeting in her 
ears. 

"How different you are to-day," said the boy 
who walked by Snow, and helped her in her gather- 
ing. "You are taller, and that is a new kirtle, 
and your hair " 

" An old rag, but it is clean," said the girl, look- 
ing at her green dress, with its border of tarnished 
gold thread^. Her hair was so flaxen that in the 
sun it was like silver washed with the palest gold, 
while her face never flushed with climbing, like 
the cheeks of the rest. " And my hair was washed 
in water of rosemary ! " she added. " 'Tis all the 
cosmetic I know. Look at Richard5me's hair. It 
is like burnished copper. Is she not beautiful 
and living ? " She sighed fi^ankly. 

" Beautiful, but like a gem of the northern 
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mines, and as hard and cold. She is a fire which 
scorches and sparkles, yet gives no heat," said the 
young man, who, as budding schoohnaster and 
student of books, had poet's similes at his com- 
mand. 

People in Rye said that the only bond which 
drew the boy to the girl was their mutual poverty. 
Their betrothal was of two years* standing, and 
yet faith and hope irradiated their faces and made 
life blessed — ^for all the mockery of their richer 
neighbours. 

"If I could win the twenty gold coins," said 
Snow to her lover that day, " I would buy you 
such books that you ^ould be as great as all the 
poets at Court. And, for mj^df, I would buy a 
loom, and learn to weave such stuff that princes 
would ask to wear it. . . . But the prize vnH go 
to Richardyne," she ended, sighing. And more 
than once she stole up to her beautiful frigid, and 
sighed, and gazed, and smiled bravely in sheer 
pleasure over Richard5me's imperial radiance. 

Chapter II 

The sun was warm, yoimg feet were tired, some of 
the pretty kirtles had fared ill among the thorn 
hedges, and dainty shoes were dusty. The moment 
for the choosing of their queen found the company 
gladly assembled under a wide elm, where the 
feast was prepared. 

"Choose, and be quick," said the girls plain- 
tively, " for oiu* beauty is nothing to us when we 
are hungry." 

"We are himgry too," answered the boys, 
laughing, " but the honour of choice comes before 
the emptiness under our belts." 
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Yet hunger makes men quarrelsome, and one 
of the you^s, for some trivial reason, brought his 
staff cracking down upon the head of another. 
Instantly there began an affray in real earnest, 
and even the peace-loving scholar, Snow's betrothed, 
found himself attacked without provocation. So 
boy cudgelled boy, each shouting the name of his 
own maid as a battle-cry, while staves flew about 
in splinters, and the drift of trampled hawthorn 
boughs grew brown with dust and kicks. All 
chattering, all huddled under the big tree, like 
sparrows, istood the girls, a veritable bunch of 
helpless dismay, though now and again one would 
make a bold dash, and run to dutdi the skirts of 
her champion, and cry " Shame ! " She might 
as well have spoken to a tempest, for the uproar 
merely grew. The peojple from the wayside inn 
near by looked on and wnmg their hands. No one 
had eyes for anything but the struggling mass of 
youths, until, round the comer of tiie white high 
road from Canterbury, there came an astonishing 
cavalcade. At the head were four mounted guarcb 
in crimson and gold, then four esquires in green, 
with the Royal Arms upon their sleeves and caps, 
and behind them again rode a tall lady with thm, 
pointed face, carmine cheeks, and brilliant red 
hair. There were rich clasps on her scarlet riding 
bodice, and her white riding skirt was of rich 
Flemi^ cloth, bordered with thick lace. Behind 
her came mules with packs, and by her side ambled 
an old man, with grey hair, in the dress of a steward. 
Just as the cav^cade came up with the youths, 
two of them, struggling on the edge of the turf , 
went sprawling into the road, so that the white 
palfrey of the lady reared, and the inn servants 
screamed with fear. They had no need, iar the 
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rider sat magnificently ; but, as she lifted her 
Switch a second time to bring her beast to its 
senses, her eyes were terrible in their blighting 
anger, and she looked at the struggling, insensate 
mass of lads as if she would flog every back in 
it. 

** Beshrew me," she cried to her esquires, as she 
pulled up her horse, " have you no sense and no 
sight, gentlemen ? Are your eyes turned into 
blind turnips or over-ripe melons tiiat you can only 
gaze instead of stopping this disgraceful brawl ? 
So— we will put an end to it ourselves." And she 
spurred forward, while her attendants fell back. 

" Peace ! " she conmianded, and there was that 
ring in her voice which few men or women had ever 
dared to disobey. "Ye are a pack of tumbling 
bears," she cried contemptuously. "Doff your 
hats ! Do you not know a lady when she rides 
past ? Why is this tumult ? Come, are you all 
dmnb ? " She flicked the young schoolmaster on 
the shoulder with her whip, "You, sirrah, have 
you no tongue ? " 

" I am quicker with a pen, madam," he replied, 
smiling with so conciUatory an air that the angry 
lines in her face relaxed. 

" Pshaw ! Tell me in any words you can find 
why the boys of Sussex delight in war." 

At the end of his recital she laughed till her 
earrings and chains jangled. 

" 'Od'sUd ! " she laughed. " Here's pretty be- 
haviour from you turtle-billing lovers. So this 
is yoiu* notion of a hohday, you young varlets ? 
Faith, an' if you cannot choose your queen peace- 
ably, without jealousy and blows, you shall not 
choose at all." 
Here there was a murmur of protest. 
24 
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" What ! " she said, raising her eyebrow, and 
pursing up her bright red mouth ; " the rule may 
not be changed ? There is no rule, for We have 
un-made it. By our desire the girls shall choose 
their queen. Have women no ears, no eyes, no 
taste ? Souls, peradventure, you would not grant 
them, you coney-catching rascals ! And yet they 
are the mothers of men, and of great men, and 
they do not break the heads of one another. Give 
your tablets to the girls." 

Twittering, blushmg, yet sore perplexed, the 
maids took the tablets, while the boys drew aside 
in shame to adjust the garments which the fight 
had torn and disarrange. But the voters had 
short grace, for within a few moments the great 
lady, who had dismounted at the inn, came out 
again with her esquires. They carried cushions, 
which they spread on the ground for her. "We 
ourselves will call the lots," she commanded 
gaily. 

Chie of the esquires held for her an empty bowl, 
and the pouch of tablets was laid before her. 
Slowly she took each tablet from the pouch, read 
the name, and dropped it into the bowl amid 
complete silence, except for the bees which hmnmed 
their madrigals over the May boughs. At the end 
she frowned, conferred with her gentlemen, then 
called out, " How many girls be there ? " 

" Thirty-two ! " came the answer from the 
boys. 

" Ah ! the ballot shows thirty-one names, and 
only one maid whose name is on two tablets. *Tis 
passmg strange." 

Suddenly a hght broke over her face. 

" 'Slife ! " she exclaimed ; " each girl, save one, 
has voted for herself. Is it not so ? " 
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Dead silence greeted her. Every pair of eyes, 
save one, in that row of flower-like, girlish heads, 
was lowered. Underneath the lashes of thirty- 
one maids the rich colour glowed. A little murmur 
rose from the group of boys, a murmur of amused 
comment, deepening into stifled laughter, which 
at last could contain itself no longer. It was 
robust and wholesome merriment, in which the 
lady and her esquires joined. But the heads of the 
maids, save one, sank lower, and salt tears of 
mortification fell on their gay dresses. At last the 
great lady demanded silence. 

"The maid whose name is twice written down 
is Richardyne Hammet," she proclaimed. 

Richard5nie's proud head went up, and her Ups 
parted in a triumphant smile. 

" By the lot," continued the lady, '* Richardjme 
is queen. But perchance We will not have it so. 
Who, besides herself, voted for Richardjme ? " 

A figure in white and green stepped shyly out of 
the line and curtseyed low. 

*' I, my lady— Snow, of the Wishe." 

"And why did you write her name instead of 
yours ? *' 

" Because she is so beautiful," came the answer, 
dear and frank. 

The deep silence which followed terrified her; 
she tried to move back to her place. But the 
great lady bent towards her and beckoned. Then 
she rose to her full height and spoke, holding Snow, 
of the Wishe, by the hand. 

" She who counts her beauty least is the fittest 
for the crown," she said. "Talk to us no more 
of rules and lots and orders. For We, Elizabeth 
of England, have power to make and unmake, to 
crown and uncrown. Who is your cavalier ? " 
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she asked the girl. The young scholar was dose 
at hand, and stepped forward. 

" Fetch me the coronal," said the Queen to him. 
He tendered it kneeling. 

" Now, by this crown of flowers We are glad We 
rode along these vile, dusty roads," cried Her 
Elizabethan Majesty, " for so fair a child as your 
sweetheart, sirrah, We have not seen — ^nay, even 
at our London Court — ^for many moons. So ! " 
She placed the flowers on the girl's head. "So 
is she crowned, and with our sisterly kiss, as from 
sovereign to sovereign, do We greet her. We com- 
mand you, pay her homage, as you would pay to 
ourselves." 

With the sun upon her red hair and her jewels, 
with her right hand, in its fine grey glove, holding 
aloft the fan which shielded her from the g^e, 
and the other hand planted on her hip— in the 
manner of her father, the Royal Henry — ^Elizabeth 
of England stood, capricious, autocratic, jauntily 
masculine, a creature of moods, a being of ice and 
fire, of much strength and many vanities, as im- 
pulsive as the wind, as tense as wire. The bo)^ 
felt the enigmatical magic of her personality, a$ 
older men had felt it when she rode before ttieir 
ranks at Tilbury. From thirty-two pairs of beard- 
less Ups the shouts rang out, and the girls fell on 
their knees prettily. 

Some of the youths ran to lead up the white 
palfrey, and many a one would have given his Ufe 
to hold in his hand her narrow foot in its Uttle 
green shoe as she sprang into her saddle. But the 
esquires surrounded her, and the bo)^ fell back. 

Laughing, waving her hand, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land passed from among them. Through the glory 
of the May afternoon they saw her go down, be- 
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tween the white hedges, to Rye-of-the-Marshes, 
saw her white palfrey praiice, saw her red coat 
gleam — ^the brightest spot in a jingling, moving 
doud of dust. But the brightest things in the 
land of the dewy Romney Marsh in that hour — 
more scintillant even than the jewels of the Queen 
herself — ^were the amethyst eyes of Snow, of the 
Wishe. 
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II 

King Custom 
Chapter I 

MY LADY OF BREDE sat tinder a wine-coloured 
beech, her plumed hat drooping over her 
eyes. Her hands were folded, and she leaned for- 
ward, gazing from under the brim, which cast a 
luminous veil of shadow over her brows and seemed 
to lengthen her very lashes. Behind the tree, many 
paces away, beyond the green garden carpet, stood 
her home, the grey Manor of Brede. So cold and 
white was the gabled facade that it seemed as if 
it were built of stone many hundred years petrified, 
all cold as it was in the summer sun. But against 
it, and on either side of the flight of steps at the 
entrance, blazed tall, crimson flowers, besprinkled 
with others snow-white. From afar they made the 
house show pale grey in contrast. When you came 
close to the walls you could see that the great squares 
which built them held the most delicate colours — 
ethereal cobalt, hues of dove and rose — all of them 
as faint as if they had been brushed on with the wings 
of a butterfly. Nevertheless, with the thirsty sun 
upon the masonry drinking in its colours, the house 
seemed blanched, but the white peonies against it 
caught the sun's warmth and were touched with 
yellow. 
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So the Lady sat in her pleasaunce, looking out 
from under her shadowy beaver like a single flame, 
with crimson and white flames about her against 
that fa9ade of ashy white. The wine-coloured 
beech overhead deepened the sUght glow on her 
cheeks, her dark eyes and hair were full of the same 
richness of colour, and the reflection spilt itself in 
stains on the folds of her white dress. The heat 
which smouldered everywhere, and leapt out in the 
scarlet flowers far behind her, seemed to be con- 
centrated in the rose in her hand. It was a veritable 
ruby of fire. The guest of my Lord — a great painter 
who had come from Holland to immortalize his host 
on canvas — while passing through the garden to 
look at my Lord's deer feeding in the hollow, had 
stopped short on his way, with an exclamation of 
dehght at the harmony of white and crimson, of 
luminous shadow and white Ught. And my Lord 
had roared out that his wife under the copper beech 
looked like an incendiary, hatching mischief. He 
did it to see if her breath quickened, and if her eyes 
would flash at it, as they had done in times gone by 
when he had taunted her with defiance of his will, or 
the desire to escape the Ufe that he ordained for 
those whom he counted as his possession. In those 
days her eyes had flashed in dumb reproach, for she 
had been trained to obey, and she had not the 
strength to defy. As time went on she had tired 
of her dumb struggles to respond to his taunts, 
which were gay at first, and afterwards grew rasping 
and bitter when he knew that the Manor of Brede 
must go after his death to the cousin he hated, and 
he himself must one day Ue heirless in the chapel 
of the Oxenbridges, with his feet towards the oaken 
box for Peter's Pence. 

So to-day, when he called her " incendiary ** the 
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ej^es of his lady showed no fire. Her lips parted 
in a little vague smile which alwa}^ irritated him, 
and her ptipils dilated for an instant as if she had 
nm her bodkin into her hand. She was glad when 
he and Master Cloete, the painter, passed on. Their 
words hurt her. Her very ripeness and beauty 
seemed to shame her. In very truth she was ripe. 
But for what ? She put her tremulous hands to her 
hair and throat. She watched the men go into the 
vinery and thence through the door which led to the 
bowling-green. After that she sat still for a few 
moments. But the sheer weight of all the brilliance 
about her made her restless. She drank it in 
fiejrcely — ^if the quiver of her lids was to be judged — 
with an intensity that was half eager, half d^ant. 
Hers — ^it was hers ! She was Lady of the plea- 
saunce, free to come into it. Was she not also free 
to go from it for ever ? She rose quickly, facing 
that thought for the thousandth time, and turned 
back towards the bleached f a9ade behind her, a white 
flower amid the scarlet ones. For a moment she 
paused and looked across a low cutting in the yew 
hedge on the left into the valley, where of right the 
sea should be. But instead of the sea there was 
marsh, tufty and green, upon which cattle grazed. 
It seemed far away, for the haze rested on it, and 
the trees of my Lord's orchards which clothed the 
slopes stood out vividly against the background of 
msursh. From the orchard came voices — ^fiie voices 
of children — ^the sound of syllables tenderly flung 
upon the air and lost amid baby shrieks of gladness, 
and some of them seemed to mimic the voices of 
birds. 

Her breast rose and fell. She listened eagerly 
with parted Ups. They were not her children, but 
the throbbing of eager pulses did not mean that she 
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starved because she knew not motherhood. She 
only longed to play with th^n, to be irresponsible 
and happy, living from hour to hour. 

Once, when newly a wife, she had gone down into 
that orchard with her skirts caught up, and had 
tossed the tufts of blossoms back to the gardener's 
children who flung them in her lap. My Lord had 
found her there with her hair loose and strewn with 
apple petals, and said she looked like a woman of 
the streets in Rye Town on a May-day. Upon 
which the orchard gate had opened to admit a 
gentleman, and my Lord had made a half-swearing 
apology to his friend, the yoimg Squire of Playden, 
who had ridden over to Udsnnere to see how Sir 
John Oxenbridge comported himself as bridegroom. 
Sir Frank Guldeford, of Playden, had stood em- 
barrassed and silent in the midst of this tragi- 
comedy of the scolding of the young wife, from 
whose sunny brown head and long lashes he could 
not take his eyes. How quickly ^e had recovered 
herself, and drawn her smiling mouth into passivity ; 
how, with her hat hanging over her arm, she had led 
the way (her hair all full as it was of the glory of 
the blossoms) back to the house with the step of a 
queen — all this was ancient history. She had 
never a word for the stranger, but turned to her 
husband coldly, and asked him in French to give 
her his arm up the winding orchard path. So she 
remained victor of the moment. 

All this was full three years since. And Frank 
Guldeford himself had reminded her of it a hundred 
times since that day a year ago, when their fingers 
had touched by accident imder the Latin book he 
was translating to her. ^ ^ 

Now her fingers were burning, her palm^diy and 
feverish ; the oak of the balustrade in the'hall felt 
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as cold as marble. She went into the dining-hall and 
looked round it, enjoying its stillness. There were 
the silver cups, bright and deep ; there was the 
galley, where flageolets and strings scraped loudly 
when the neighbouring squires came to dine, and 
where the Lutheran prayers upon which King 
George insisted were droned from a lofty desk by 
the (±aplain, upon whom the owner of Brede looked 
with the contempt that a man has for a lapdog. 
She too loathed the chaplain, and when the limip 
rose in her throat because she knew her husband 
was watching her lips to see if they were repeating 
the Protestant prayers as he had conunanded — she 
always slipped her fingers imder her fichu till they 
foimd the rosary that was hidden in her bodice. 

And now the great bell outside the courtyard 
clanged the half-hour ; within an hour from that 
time she would be free to wear the rosary outside 
her laces. She left the hall and turned away once 
more to mount the steps to her room. It was the 
only place that was truly hers in all this magnificence. 
Here, for at least a year, my Lord had scarcely 
penetrated. He told her he could not bear the 
sight of fal-lals, or the flowers and miniatures which 
she loved. Once, indeed, he frightened her. He 
had come upon her as she stood, barefoot, drinking in 
the midsummer night, leaning far out of the window 
while she sang a French song, a child's song, to the 
clouds. And she had seen the look in his face as she 
turned at his step — the rage battling with the scorn, 
the pride with the impotence of a man who possesses 
an instrument upon which he cannot play. The 
song died in her throat and she froze. He had 
shaken her roughly by the shoulder and asked her 
if she kept a lover in a cage in the garden, and she 
had answered that she would not have the moon- 
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light beauty marred by any man^s footsteps, and 
had asked him to dose the window. Upon that for 
fuU five minutes he had laughed at her, called her 
an icicle, and then, when she could stand it no more, 
she had risen, shaking, and passed into the alcove 
where her bed-chamber was, to draw the curtains 
close. When he flung away she crept out and 
barred the door — ^and night after night the door 
was barred — for here at least she would have peace 
from him. 

But in the sunlight the door stood open. There 
was no fear of invasion. She took a seat now by the 
lattice, and her hands plimged into the dewy roses 
which framed it. From this window she could see 
across the angle of the wing into the flagged court- 
yard below, that stood like a well in the middle of 
the manor. The coach entrance which broke the 
square was open. Through it from the stables there 
came the jingling of bits and the voices of the grooms. 
She could hear the great coach in which she drove 
daily being dragged out of its place, and the horses 
slipping nervously on the cobbles of the stable-yard 
as tiie men backed them against the pole. She knew 
the sound so well. She had listened to it year in, 
year out, through the long three summers since she 
left her French home and her French folk because 
her brother, the last of the ruined Sieiurs de Berquin, 
ordained her marriage. She knew every inch of the 
accustomed road along which my Lord's shining 
greys bore her day by day at the same hour, for the 
same space of time, for an airing. At first she had 
been secretly eager to discover new roads. But the 
slmnberous spirit of the Marshes seized her at last. 
She was content to pass always by Rolvenden and 
Playden — ^that she might look upon the sea and 
think of France, and thence turn her eyes to red 
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Rye upon its hill, rising from the tender green of the 
marsh. And so, with her back to the sea, she would 
drive home again. But there was one spot at 
Playden at wMch she halted always — ^the spot at 
which Sir Frank Guldef ord had made a cutting in a 
thicket which hid the sea. No one knew that he 
had used the axe ruthlessly himself for love of her, 
and had suddenly hewn down his finest elms that she 
might look through the gap across Guldeford, and 
so pierce the mists that hid the cliffs of her beloved 
France. 

He confessed this all to her two months ago, and 
now she knew why so often he had leaped witii his 
boar-hound the fence between the thicket and the 
road at that spot to greet her when she passed, till 
at last it had grown into a point of the day's routine, 
a glowing moment in the deadly round of the hours, 
for the old coachman, John, always slackened speed 
as a matter of course so soon as the lane was turned 
and the cutting came in sight. To-day it would be 
just the same — ^the same round, the same halt ; and 
the carriage would go on again. But there would 
be two in it, and ere it rolled in once more through 
the grey stone gates of Brede it would have left its 
freight at the edge of the Rother, that sang its way 
to the sea. 

She looked across to the stone dial above the 
shield of quarterings which hung on the grey arch- 
way over the gate of the coiutyard. The deep 
shadow of the dial fell in a purple bar across the 
scutcheon. Over the dial, on a carven bracket, 
stood a weather-worn stone-image of Time ; the sc)rthe 
in his hand served to lengthen the purple shadow 
streak of the pointer. She shivered a Uttle as the 
bar fell upon the Oxenbridge shield. The mere 
warmth of the shadow struck her fantastic mood as 
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a sign from Heaven of her coming guilt. Then she 
remembered that by no act of hers could the Etchyng- 
hame scutcheon legally be blotted. The colour — 
half of shame, half of anger — ^flooded her face and 
neck again as she reminded herself of it. She 
realized fuUy that she was as powerless to shield her- 
self from the world's blame as she was powerless to 
revenge herself for the harshness of three years. 
The doves which had nestled under the wings of the 
figure of Time on the bracket flew in and out from 
the stone clefts under his plumes. She watched 
them idly. Doves — stone — ^Time ! She and her 
lover — the world — and then the long years in which 
they should weigh their act ! Would Time protect 
them as he harboured these silly doves which cooed 
with such effrontery ? 

She made the tour of her room for the sixth time, 
touching all her trinkets curiously. At a soimd in 
the court below she crept to the window again. 
The voices were distinct — those of her lord and his 
guest. The Belgian painter seemed to urge some- 
thing upon his host. He spoke in French. She sat 
as in a trance, and not a word missed her. 

" Is it wise, is it well, to leave her so lonely ? " 

"She is never alone," said the host, laughing 
roughly. "She is always within ear-shot. By 
night her servants are close, if she needs them. By 
day she is within the manor grounds." 

" And what does she do, monsieur, when you go 
himting or sailing ? " 

" She has her woman's fiddle-de-dees to see to, 
M3mheer Cloete." 

" Or else she is imder the tutorship of your yoimg 
friend, the Squire of Guldeford ? " 

" That lad ? Why, I could twist him in two, if 
I chose, with one hand. He is too old a friend to 
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tamper with my treasure-chests. Besides, we have 
talked her over many times, and he has advised me 
to leave her alone in her moods. ' You can't force 
a filly to obey you * — ^those were his words — * you 
can't flog her like a colt. She will dash herself to 
pieces over a precipice sooner than listen to force.' 
Frank is right ; it's a true word, m3aiheer. I have 
trained many colts for Canterbury fairs, and I know 
it. If she will only give an Oxenbridge the tips of 
her fingers, do you think she is going to let a Guide- 
ford tsiie her by the wrists ? " 

" I have suggested nothing so pointed, my Lord," 
said the suave voice of M3aiheer Cloete, the Belgian. 
His accent was delicate, The lady at the window 
drank it in with pleasure, then shrunk back as my 
Lord answered with a Sussex burr in his stumbUng 
French : — 

" I married her for her deviUsh pride. And now 
her pride is between us." The lord of Brede 
laughed. " But it has at least this one safeguard, 
it keeps her from folly, and so her pride serves me — 
whom she hates." 

Myiiheer Cloete laid his hand on his patron's arm. 

"Milord, I knew your father. He was a hard 
man. But you are harder still. Because you are no 
poUtician and do not love your German King or 
his ministers, you make of yourself a httle sohtary 
god among yoxu* hills and forests, and you rule by 
fear. Go out into the world. Give your wife at 
least as long a leash as you give to your hounds. 
Go to the Court and uphold your name and take the 
place that is yours." 

The other laughed loudly. " I'll have no dealings 
with the Court. I would as soon fight for the Little 
Corporal. The one would be as trustworthy as the 
other. No, my friend — ^it is late, too late, for you 
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to reform a thing of centuries. I will stay where 
my will rules, and where stratagems and counter- 
plots are not my daily bread." 

" Then look to it, Milord, tliat the stratagems are 
not brewed under your own hand," answered the 
Belgian as he paced by his host. 

The lady above clasped and unclasped her 
hands. The shadow-streak on the scutcheon grew 
longer and more vivid. The doves flew in and out 
till their whiteness dazzled her. In a quarter of an 
hour the green chariot would come round to the 
door in the grey fagade, the chariot that carried her 
every day. It was all so open, so fearless. Till 
this very moment she had not realized how finely 
this candour would tell against her husband. He 
would be the butt of every hamlet and township on 
Romney Marsh. Every alehouse and fishmarket 
would reek of his blindness. Five years ago her 
Norman blood would have revolted at the flinging 
of such shame even upon an enemy, but the sluggish- 
ness of the Romney land was upon her. She 
cherished nothing now but an idle contempt for all 
which lay outside the romance of her heart. 

Suddenly, coupled with it, there came an audacity 
bom of desperation. She would snatch at the last 
chance of putting a barrier between herself and that 
which she contemplated. She ran swiftly down the 
stairs and slipped into the courtyard ; but before 
she opened the door that led into it she glanced for 
one moment into a mirror, and gave the hair over 
her temples a touch here and there. She snatched 
a flower from a bowl and put it in her dress. Then 
she opened, the door and met the gentlemen as they 
came towards her. 

" Will you drive with me to-day ? " she asked 
her husband. 
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Her voice trembled. She was conscious of her 
audacity in asking at all. Only once had she prof- 
fered such a request, and she had been told witlt 
a laugh that no man worthy of the name would go 
trundling about in a chariot along the roads of 
Sussex and Kent with a woman. The sight would 
set all the Marsh in a roar. She asked the 
question now with eagerness — ^but also with defi- 
ance. Her heart cried out in a fierce hope that he 
would assent, and so put temptation — at least for 
to-day — ^from her. She threw her head a little back 
and to one side. Her hps budded into petulance. 
She saw the eyes of their guest flash, and he looked at 
my Lord as if to say : 

"You know that I was right. There is blood 
in her." 

But my Lord laughed, and said that he was not 
a French poodle to be dandled in a lady's chariot, 
and she swept back to her room again, though she 
paused on the threshold of the outer door to arrange 
the flower in her bodice before his eyes. She lowered 
her Uds to hide her triumph over him. He knew 
that her coaxing was forced. She knew that he 
thought her an icicle in a sheath of fire, which only 
scordbed a man to freeze him later. 

She lay back presently in her chariot, and looked 
at him as she drove away with half-closed eyes and 
a little patient smile. 

Outside the gates she altered the course of her 
carriage more than once. She was no longer un- 
decided, but she wished to gain time. She gazed 
at the oast-houses and the thickets and the hills 
above her to the left. She halted the coach twice to 
gather from the hedge some thomless wild white 
roses with dark stems and gold centres. Suddenly 
her hand b^an to tremble ; the flowers fell from 
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her lap. She passed a little cottage, and with a 
shock remembered that she should never see it 
again. At that ridiculous trifle her whole frame 
shivered. A veritable palsy held her. In her ears 
rang my Lord's words, " I married her for her 
devilish pride. And now her pride is between us. 
It has this one safeguard — ^it keeps her from folly." 

Every word was a hornet's sting. In half an hour 
she knew that her pride of race would be cast in the 
dust by her own hand. And still the carriage went 
on towards the Playden road ; the greys had never 
seemed so fresh, so swift. She tried to speak to 
her men, to tell them to walk the horses. The 
words stuck in her throat . . . Here she sat, a great 
lady, one upon whom pomp and state lingered, a 
law unto her servants and at the same time a mere 
chattel. Yet she was the finest chattel in a great 
house. Without her this very carriage would not 
exist. In a few hours she would be nothing, 
scarcely even another man's chattel — nothing but 
a stolen piece of goods ; and, in time to come, only 
a useless encumbrance, the shattered witness of a 
man's sununer madness. 

She sununoned all her courage to look into the 
new hfe before her. It showed her all that she most 
feared — the unknown. She did not look, as many 
others in her case would do, into the face of risk and 
adventure, the heart of fierce sacrifice, but into 
horrid nothingness. What would be the tale of 
those days to come, those weeks, months, years ? 
What would she be doing, even to-morrow, at this 
hour ? A ghastly terror at this utter blankness 
seized her, and her thoughts fled to the shelter of 
the routine of the past days. At seven she rose, 
and dressed, and said her private prayers. At eight 
she watered her roses and then fed her peacocks 
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with the bread which her woman brought on the 
tray with her morning chocolate. At nine she 
would go to the great latchens and give the orders 
my Lord bellowed out to her as she passed the gun- 
room door. At ten there would be in the courtyard 
near the buttery a Uttle group of pensioners from 
the village near by— people needing bread, or oint- 
ment, or bandages, or a helpful coin or two, or else 
they would beg pa5mient for some poor useless 
merchandise — ^patdhwork, or flowers, or unripe 
fruit, or nuts — ^which she had not the heart to refuse 
to buy. After that there would be poor-clothes to 
cut out in the housekeeper's room, and accoimts to 
add, and letters to write at my Lord's shouting dicta- 
tion ; for he never put pen to paper if he could help 
it. And then dinner, bringing the chaplain, bland 
and voracious. After dinner she would go upstairs 
to find her woman waiting with her driving dress 
and gloves and fan and . . . All these things were 
her fife — ^they were real, the fibre of reaUty, the 
solemn, inevitable ritual of everyday. How could 
she now shake them off ? She climg to them 
always. They helped her, had always helped her. 
Frank Guldeford had grumbled bitterly at them, 
above all when they kept her from him. -^M 

" You are a splendid creature, caged," he had 
often said to her. But he, a man, could not imder- 
stand how the very bars of her cage gave her 
strength. She had grown to need them. What 
usages, what rula of custom should take their place 
in iJie Ufe to come ? 

Again she tried to give a coimter order. Again 
her throat contracted, her dry Ups could not form 
words, her body shook as in a palsy. 
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Chapter II 

The man who waited at the turn of the white road 
above Rye was not impatient. He leant against 
the paling in his long, buff driving-coat and pearl- 
grey beaver hat. Once a drove of sheep made it 
necessary for him to plunge into a wood on the skirts 
of the clearing he had made. He did not think it 
necessary that a chance shepherd of the hills should 
find a Squire of Playden too early at a tryst ; and 
besides, a flock of sheep in August will cover a 
gentleman from head to foot with dust. He took 
out his gloves and drew them on, then feared they 
would be smirched. Yet he had a nice fancy to 
keep them on, to touch her hand, and then draw off 
his right-hand glove grandly, as a gentleman should. 
" My hand is clean," he would say to her when 
he took hers in the great coach — "my hand is 
clean ; my debts are paid. I do no man an in- 
justice this day. I steal nothing, for you come to 
me of your own free will, without a jewel, without a 
token. The pledges that have passed between us, 
even these I have flimg into the sea ; for they are 
an old reckoning, belonging to the days ere you were 
free, ere you went out of daily bondage." He 
thought luxuriously of this regal flight, this splendid 
capture. The white sails of the vessel which lay in 
the Rother were the wings of his flight ; every touch 
of the breeze brought their picture before him, and 
he drank in the lazy and delicious dream of the 
morrow. There stole over him a new awe. He 
was conscious of a strange reverence towards Fate — 
as towards God. He was reverent, even as a robber 
is reverent for his sheer luck when no man is on the 
track of his treasure. He was astoimded at his 
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fortune. It humbled him» for qven a highwayman 
acknowledges the beneficence of a Deity when his 
risk is past. 

There came wheels. They were not hers. He 
vaulted the fence once again and took the shelter 
of the wood till they were past. If she changed ! 
It would be far more Ukely that she would be hin- 
dered imduly on the very day out of all the dull 
days on which it was most needful that her clock- 
work routine should take its usual course. These 
things happened often. Surely she could not 
change — she, whom it had taken so long to move ! 

The day on which he had first read to her an 
English story of two peasant lovers, and of their 
simple toil and golden joy — that was a day ! It 
was the imsealing of a foimt, it was a miracle. 

The wheels came. He saw the flash of green and 
gold round the bend. It was she I He ran in the road 
in his haste. The coachman and groom touched their 
hats as they drove up. He doffed his beaver 
joyously. 

" Whither away so fast ? " he cried, roguishly, 
flinging out his arm. 

She bowed to him. Her eyes looked into his 
blankly, as they had looked in the dacys before he 
read to her that sweet story of the peasant lovers. 
His head swam for a moment. The coachman 
seemed to be a long time preparing to pull up. The 
footman turned as if to bend down and receive his 
mistress's orders. The gentleman in the beaver 
hat had often met his mistress in her rides abroad 
just so, and had tied his horse to a gate, and ex- 
changed words with her,while the two footmen behind 
in their mulberry and gold liveries had stood like 
mutes holding on to the straps of the chariot behind. 
So the flunkey on the driving seat bent down, then 
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drew back shyly, seeing the haughty, blank stare 
on his mistress's face. 

" Drive on," she breathed. He bent down again 
to hear better. 

" Drive on," she said. 

How stupid of the coachman ! The gentleman in 
the road knew there must be room to turn here into 
the lane to the Rother if the horses were backed 
ever so Uttle. But the whip danced hghtly over the 
backs of the greys. They trotted on; they trotted 
faster. 

He ran forward, calling. For an instant the three 
footmen turned their heads with a jerk, from' an irre- 
sistible impulse to peer into the heart of the episode. 
They saw enveloped in dust a tall man, with his 
beaver in his hand and his mouth open. It might 
have been a curse or an entreaty that he hurled. 
There was no one to decide, for the wind carried the 
words the other way. The man on the box stooped 
once more. 

" Which way, my Lady ? " he asked nervously. 
He was yoimg and self-conscious. 

" The usual way," said the lady, opening her 
heavy-Udded eyes upon him so that he blushed. 
After that he sat like a ramrod. The green wheels 
flashed on, and seemed to whirl her moods with 
them. She knew that her master would be waiting, 
after his wont, on the steps, to hand her out at the 
usual time with his smile and his biting jest, but he 
would not know that a far greater autocrat than 
himself or Love had won the day for the salvation 
of the Oxenbridge name. Her breath came more 
slowly, her pulse slackened. She had not known 
till now how dear were the trammels of her life, how 
precious the custom and usage of every day ! 

And the man in the roadway ? She knew full 
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well that he would no more be a danger to her. 
For the chance had come and gone. He was not 
one who would brook timidity in a woman. He 
would not try twice to break her pride. Her face 
was pinched, but she told herself that she was glad. 
She sat up, looking with a new eagerness for the dip 
in the road which would show her the gables of her 
manor in the hills. 

The gold fringes of the straps of the coach danced 
in the sim. For the thousandth time the dust flew 
up and powdered the white polls of the mulberry- 
clad footmen till they were whiter than ever. The 
buckles on their shoes were dim as with frost when 
the greys swept in between the crumbling stone 
festoons of fruit and flowers on the grey gates, at 
which my Lord stood, hat in hand, smiling, sar- 
donic, as always. 
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Ill 
Lote of Udymere 

LOTE, of Udymere, in Sussex, painter, acquired 
a reputation rapidly, partly because he was a 
dreamer. When he stood in the Market of Rye 
Town or rode along the streets on holida3rs on his 
Uttle old dappled horse, any stranger who saw him 
pass always asked his name. His occupation was 
more or less indicated by his wide cape and his deli- 
cate hands. He has left his mark on Rye of the 
Marshes in more ways than one. But the things of 
which I write are not entered in the town archives, 
nor in any of the ledgers which show that his brush 
received honourable remuneration at the hands of 
its splendid mimicipaUty. As aforesaid, he was a 
dreamer. It was the strangest thing to see him 
stand twisting his thin curved thumbs, with a smile 
on his mobile, sensitive Ups, among other Rye folks, 
who were always so busy and scandalous and full 
of the material affairs. And that rightly, for if 
Lote had been left to himself he would never have 
had a dinner in his Uf e nor a rag with which to cover 
himself, and if he had been mayor the place would 
have been beset by thieves and foreign spies from 
across the Channel, in all of whom he would have 
placed the most childlike trust. But John Lote was 
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not mayor, nor even a jurat ; nor was he a burgher. 
He was just a man of the brush, and one thanks 
heaven that there was a Mistress Lote to keep his 
serge darned and his social reputation green. She 
was the most deUcious wife any man could have 
had, full of all spirit and tenderness. She came of a 
Breton family— Glagy, and her folk were among 
those who dream wonderful things not of this earth ; 
wherefore she, of all women, could read truly 
the heart of a painter. Amorys Gla9y had warm 
blood in her, and whenever she knelt at Lote's 
side at mass, or went into the low-roof ed attic where 
her husband ground his pigments and elaborated his 
sacred masterpieces, to tell him that his supper was 
growing cold, it seemed to him that the Rose of 
Sharon had dropped one of its glowing buds right 
at his very feet. She helped him right [royally, 
and sat many a time for the Blessed Virgin — ^that is, 
for the pose and the drapery, not for the face — ^her 
face was too full of russet health and mirth for that. 
So Lote worked and moved in a maze of rich colours, 
great blues, dragon's-blood reds, tawny browns 
and orange which only he seemed to have the art 
of producing, while his mind lay in a trance. In 
that trance the Vision Beatific which rewarded his 
labour imfolded a procession of persons in robes 
of canonical splendour, perpetually crowned. He 
had taught Mistress Lote to lay on with her deft 
touch the gold of the nimbus on a saint's head. 
She did it perfectly, giving it the effect of an impasto 
so perfect that all who saw it were astounded. The 
Abbot of Brede rode down to Ud5miere on his fat 
brown mule specially to see an altar-piece to St. 
PetroniUa designed for a shrine at Hastings, and 
the jolly Vicar of St Mary's, R}^, commanded a 
new Nativity for the Lady Chapel. 
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The little silk-meshed pouch which held Lote's 
worldly riches grew plump. Mistress Lote guarded 
it with pride and joy, and went to a fair to buy some 
fine Flemish lawn, and red kersey, some taffetas, 
and green cloth. Out of the cloth she made Master 
Lote a cloak such as painters wear, and clasped it 
round his neck with many kisses and thanksgivings. 
Of the kersey she made herself a skirt, and contrived 
a bodice out of the taffetas, but the white Flemish 
lawn she wrapped up jealously and put away with a 
smile and a happy tear or two in a great oak sea- 
chest that held her Huguenot bridal gown. The 
altar-piece for Rye was all but complete when 
Master Lote was called to Guldeford to stand witness 
in a case of landmark ravage. The next day was 
Easter Eve, and the Nativity was to be set up in 
its place. Mistress Lote had her Easter gown all 
ready for the festival. 

It was agreed, however, that four hours ere 
curfew on the day before Easter Eve the Vicar's man 
was to bring a pack-mule and ropes and take the 
masterpiece back to the church, where it was to be 
placed temporarily, since Lote could not see to the 
fastening of it, over the altar. 

Mistress Lote stood at her door looking towards 
Guldeford whence she knew her good man would ride. 
But he did not come, and the evening drew on till 
she heard the clatter of hoofs on the left from Rye. 
It proved to be, not her spouse, but the messenger 
for the picture. She debated long before she gave 
the painting over to the Vicar's man, but seeing 
that Lote had left it all tenderly wrapped in bleached 
doth, there was nothing for her to do but to fetch 
her bodkin and sew the wrappings Ughtly, for fear 
the dust, which still lingered on the April roads, 
should enter through the folds and mar the perfect 
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carmine and cream of the cheeks of the Holy Maid- 
Mother or the glory about the Child's Head and the 
shinmier of the splendid stiff lilies among which the 
two sat embowered. Each petal of those liUes 
had Lote traced with infinite reverence. Mistress 
Lote helped the man to raise the precious panel 
to the back of the mule, and with her slim, supple 
fingers, pulled with pretty viciousness at all the 
knots which fastened it there, lest the messenger, 
a clumsy creature, should have secured the package 
badly. Then, enjoining him to go at a foot's pace, 
she watched the cavalcade depart from Rye with 
joy and pride in her heart. 

The Ronmey Marsh land is the land of the larks. 
When Mistress Lote opened her lattice on Easter 
morning all the larks in Sussex seemed to be singing 
overhead like the heavenly choirs, but to her the 
song was " Hail ! all hail, Lote, painter ! Lote of 
Ud3miere ! " Turning, she walked on tiptoe to the 
alcove where Lote stiU slept, and dropped a swift 
warm kiss, such a kiss as only a wife has learnt to 
give, on Lote's white forehead, just where his shaggy 
curls parted at the side. And Lote, smiling in his 
dreams, took it, after the manner of man, as entirely 
his due. 

When Mistress Lote, in church, lifted up her 
head from her first prayers, and saw the light strike 
the picture, her ivory mis^ dropped on the damp 
stone flags. She looked at Lote. Did he notice 
his omission ? She looked round the church. The 
white ruffs of the burghers' ladies shone like pearl- 
white glories. And to think that the Christ Child 
in Lote's picture should have no glory ! How could 
he have forgotten ? Lote, kneeling erect, gazed 
with rapt face at his work. Presently his gkmce 
stole round to his sweet wife, whose eyes were closed 
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and her hands meekly folded. And then he looked 
at all the people about him, and thought, " They 
are all beautiful. Oh, that I could paint flesh ! " 
Of a sudden it seemed to him that his painted lilies 
looked stiff and soulless beside God's flowers on 
the altar, and it was then that he discovered with 
a start the omission of the nimbus. 

After mass he was for saimtering gently away into 
a by-street ; but his wife, bursting with pride and 
pleasure, made this excuse and that to hang back, 
so that the mayor's wife might greet her, and the 
cordwainer's bride should see her new cloak. And 
then the vicar himself came hunying from the 
sacristy with ** You there, Master Lote ! You've 
left our Holy Child without His crown in your 
picture ! " 

" You were in such sorry haste, holy father," 
grumbled Lote. 

" Well, well, come and finish it on Easter Tuesday 
at your ease.'* 

But when Easter Tuesday brought with it quick 
stinging showers of sleet. Master Lote grumbled 
again, and vowed he would not go. On the Wednes- 
day the horse was lame. 

" Go into Rye, husband," said Mistress Lote, " or 
the good father will be angry." 

" rU not go." 

" But there is the portrait of the mayor's wife to 
finish also," urged the wife. " See, I earned these," 
she took some coins out of a drawer — " by making 
smocks for Master Donne's men a month since. 
Take them, and pay for a night's lodging at the 
Flushing Inn, by the Court House — or two nights, 
it may be, I'll not be affrighted alone here, sweet- 
heart, and if you must tarry a second day I will 
come in the evening and fetch you home. In two 
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days you can finish all the work and the portrait, 
and it will put forty good crowns in yotir podket." 

*' A painter does not eat gold," said Master Lote, 
contemptuously. But Mistress Lote fetched a 
satchel, packed it with his brushes and his colours, 
and held up her face beseechingly for a kiss, like a 
child, so that Lote was forced to 5deld, and trudged 
away grumbling more than ever. 

When he readied St. Mary's Church it was sleeting 
again and very overcast. The streets were empty, 
and the few who hurried past seemed to be buried 
in their capes and muflBers, with their heads sunk 
between their shoulders against the wind. The 
church door was open. Lote, weary of carrying his 
satchel, was glad enough to step inside and ^ake 
the wet sleet from him. It was very dim in the 
church, and so still compared with the roaring of the 
wind outside, that he was startled when a man in 
black with a pointed beard and a collar of fine lace 
came upon him round a pillar. When Lote took 
out his brushes the stranger drew closer, greeted him 
in broken English, and said he was a Fleming and 
a painter, and had come over to paint a portrait 
of Earl Essex. And Lote showed him the plaster 
work which Flemish craftsmen had done in the 
church, and the silver embossed cups which the 
priest had fetched from Antwerp, until the stranger, 
who expressed himself as mightily pleased, said at 
last that the church was cold, and courteously 
entreated Master Lote to share a bowl of spiced ale 
with him at the inn hard by. 

" I thank you, sir," said Lote, " and would talk 

- further with you, but there is a comer of my Nativity 

here which is lacking, and I must fill it up before 

the light fails." And he pointed to the figure of 

the Child. 
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" But *tis coiiq>!ete," said the stranger. 

" Nay, but the nimbas ? '* 

The stranger, who said his name was Mynheer 
Francis Slue3rt, lauded. 

" So you in England here must still plague your- 
selves over the stiff old Italian codes ? Why, my 
good fellow, you might as lief &sten one of the 
Eucharist patines to a man's head. See, then, in 
your Nativity here you have painted a child Ijnng 
asleep on the fresh and flowery grass in the manger. 
Is it not a child, and nothing more and also nothing 
less ? What more can your round plaster of gold 
add to it ? " With his nervous, tapering hand on 
Lote*s shoulder, he walked slowly up and down the 
nave of the church, and his comradeship gladdened 
the heart of the dreamy fellow, whose dull desire 
to live and to achieve the Fleming roused into sudden 
flame. Suddenly a gleam of the sun recalled Lote 
to himself, and promising to meet the Fleming at 
the Flushing hostel, he hurried away to the mayor's 
house, his head on fire with schemes. His brain 
had never been clearer. As he gazed with half- 
dosed eyes at the warm tones of the subject that 
his canvas reflected, his heart carolled with joy and 
thankfulness. Such purple lustre in the gown of 
the mayor's lady, such lights in the oaken panneling 
and on the silver flagons on the shelf, such goodly 
tapestry. All unconsciously he worked, wasting 
never a touch. The small blue eyes with their 
crowsfeet, the slightly fading hair, the stiff cap, 
and then the squat burgher's nose and the deep lines 
either side of tiie nostrils— lines which almost met 
others curving from the sides of the long upper lip 
downwards — ^aU delighted him. Mynheer Slueyt's 
last sentence throbbed in Lote's ear : " Friend, we 
painters have no God but Truth — ^Truth . . ." 
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The Fleming and he sat long over the inn fire that 
night, and every word the stranger dropped Lote 
suck«i in greedily. And Mynheer Slue)i:, as he 
sat in the firelight, his thin face lit up by his keen 
eyes, his arms gesticulating the while, talked of Van 
Eyck and of Quentin Matsys, who turned painter 
for love of a true maid ; of Beauty, which all men 
must pursue, and of the Divine VisicMi. 

Mistress Lote set out to meet her husband long 
after noon on the third day, and ended her market- 
ing before she went to the mayor's house, where the 
innkeeper had told her to find her spouse. At the 
foot of the Court House she met the mayor's scullion, 
who told her she could wait for Master Lote in the 
kitchen, and she entered and sat there shyly and 
apart, looking like a snow-flower tinged with the 
sun among the sturdy, soUd serving-wenches. While 
the steward was busy carrying dishes to the parlour, 
she suddenly heard loud protests through the open 
doon The voices grew louder. She stepped into 
the corridor, and there, trembling in the shadow, 
she looked into the oaken parlour. The mayor 
stood in the centre of the room, flushed and stutter- 
ing, and his helpmeet sat enthroned on her high 
chair in the window, partly facing the door- 
way. Master Lote's voice came from behind the 
door ; he was evidently standing at bay by the fire- 
place. The comer of a painting on a stand was just 
visible beyond the door. 

" And what is your answer, Master Lote ? " 
roared the mayor. 

" I have painted what I saw, worshipful sir." 

" Then someone has bewitched your eyes, Master 
Lote," said the mayor, while his lady bit her lips 
and stiffened. 

"See here," went on the burgher, "you have 
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made a vile travesty of Mistress CordeiT's moath. 
Our town poet has Iflcened it to a Diana's bow, and 
you, thinking yourself mighty dever^ no doabt, 
have made it as if she said * Vin^ar ' and * Prue ' 
continually ! " 

" I see only thin, straight lines. Master Cordery/* 
said Lote looking critically at the lady, who blushed 
like a wind -pinched crab-apple, and bristled in 
her tiffany and lace and hoops like a brooding 
swan. 

" It is my belief that Master Lote works with 
bad tools," she snarled. ^*He was marking the 
picture with a terrible thick stump of bumt stick 
yesterday. Now, I have nimble fingers, and I 
could not have used such a stump without making 
a smudge as large as a florin '* 

" There ! you hear ? " said the mayor defiantly. 
" Mistress Cordery says your tools are poor. May- 
hap that grit you were using has caused that blotch 
on the face. My wife looks here as if she has suffered 
from a nettle-sting on her nose and chin ! ** 

" The colour is there," said Lote, stoutly. 

" Not where you have stuck it, Master Lote I " 
snapped his model. 

" And what of this unsightly blotch on the chin, 
as large as a cherry ? " raged the mayor. 

" TT^e wart is there," repeated Lote, sulkily, " and 
there it shall remain." 

" Ah ! " cried Mistress Cordery angrily. " Hus- 
band, this impertinent fellow dares to say • • •" 

" You lie, fellow ! " burst in the mayor, ** and 
you are both a fool and an oaf, who neither knows 
his craft nor his manners ! Go and paint your 
own pimply face, sirrah, and may your picture 
mirror your own brutishness ! To-morrow I will 
return tiiis daub to you. If you choose to come to 
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your sense and change it you shall be paid duly. 
If not '* 

But Lote, gaunt and pale with resentment, had 
stalked already out of the room. He never once 
looked behind him, and Mistress Lote, although she 
walked fast, had to step a few paces behind him 
all the way. In the morning she asked if the Rye 
altarpiece were finished, and all the answer she got 
was a torrent of abuse against the mayor's wife, 
which had not ceased when the mayor's man rode 
to the door with a large pack. 

" I should not love to be painted with a wart on 
my chin," was all Mistress Lote's answer. 

"They shall take it," muttered Lote; "they 
shall be taught, ignorant pigs, that a painter paints 
as he sees — as he feels ! The Holy Saints, too, were 
men. As men 1 will portray them." Then he 
thrust his head out of the window. "Tell that 
mule, the mayor," he cried, " that he can paint his 
lady's beauties himself ! These jurats are schooled 
in lies, and I am not ! " Then he climbed to his 
loft to work at his reredos, and slanuned the door — 
he, the once gentle, dreamy Lote — ^so that the rafters 
shook. Mistress Lote dared not follow him, and 
before noon he had trudged off to Hastings, the 
reredos in three portions strapped upon his back. 

Mistress Lote sat down and wept bitterly. With 
the taxes heavy, and things shabby, and she — ^well, 
it was no use to think of the future. The dust was 
lying thick on everything in the chamber where Lote 
worked, and with fast falling tears she brushed it 
away from his rolls of coarse canvas and his glass 
vessels where the colours where ground and mixed, 
and from his long hogs' bristle brushes on which the 
paint was stiff. Then she caught up the tattered, 
stained, linen doublet in which Lote's^soul rejoiced 
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and held it passionately to her for a moment. At 
that moment she remembered that the portrait 
of the mayor*s wife was in the parlour where the 
mayor's messenger had placed it. She went down 
and placed herself opposite to it with her arms 
akimbo. The details were remorseless, of a truth! 
She went up close to it and passed a finger across 
the face. So little would render the face 
blooming and smooth ! Her scissors hung from her 
belt. She fotmd they would scrape off some of the 
roughness. But there was a better tool which she 
had seen Lote use. She would fetch that. She 
used it too well ; the rich mass of colour on the 
high cheek bones of the painted lady disappeared, 
and the bare canvas, with its yellow priming, after 
the manner of the ItaUans, became visible, so that 
Mistress Cordery looked as if she were bruised on 
either shining red cheek below the furrowed eyes. 
Mistress Lote carried the portrait to Lote*s work- 
chamber, and hastily sought for his colours ; but 
just then she heard his step swinging back. So 
she dragged Mistress Cordery away, and across into 
her bedchamber, and pushed her far under the big, 
heavy, walnut bed with red hangings. 

Lote came striding up the path, and outside he let 
some heavy thing, hke a pack, swing to the ground 
dully. Blistress Lote's heart palpitated. She did 
not dare to go to meet him, but she watched him 
through a crevice in the door as he climbed to the 
loft, when she knew that the merchant at Hastings 
who had ordered the reredos was no more pleased 
with his imcrowned saints than the Vicar of Rye 
had been, and that it had fared ill with this com- 
mission also. Her eyes were heavy with weeping, 
and, afraid lest Lote should remark it, she kept her 
head down over her stitchery till the light died and 
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she could see no more. Lote meanwhile rose from 
the wood block on which he had sat outside in dreamy 
muttering discontent, and went in to rest without 
speech to her or good-night. 

All that April night Mistress Lote lay awake, 
her eyes like balls of fire, her brain busy. The 
portrait of the mayor's lady lay beneath her mat- 
tress. The two yellow patches on the cheeks 
seemed to stare at her out of the darkness. To- 
wards morning she fell into a heavy sleep, and when 
she awoke she found the dial pointed almost to 
noon. Lote was nowhere. He had left a porringer 
ready for her, and was gone. She remembered that 
he had muttered something about returning to the 
Flushing Inn. The portrait ? She hurriedly looked 
for it. It was there, praise the saints ! She put on 
her clothes hurriedly, caught up a piece of bread 
for her breakfast, and went quickly to the painting 
loft. There were the brushes, untouched, as she 
had left them, and the colours. In the choosing of 
silks for the loom, as a mere babe, she had learnt 
to mix the primary tints. She used now all her 
little store of colour knowledge and craft to restore 
the damage. And some good angel surely guided 
the palette knife and the brush. For Mistress Cor- 
dery'scrowsfeet were gone; the cheeks were brighter, 
plumper, and smooth as a wild dove's egg, so carefully 
had the painter's wife used oil and colour. There 
remained but the blot on the chin. That was harder 
to disguise ; but she rubbed and scraped, and — 
though she knew not what the process meant — 
scumbled, with success. Then, carrying the picture 
out, she put it under a pent-house, where it should 
dry quiddy. It happened that William Gadds 
came by just before sundown, and stopped his 
cart to gossip. 
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** If you are going to Rye, Master Gadds,^ she 
said, " will you give me a seat ? There is a pack- 
age which I am taking to his worship/' 

The favour was readily granted, for Mistress Lote's 
dainty face, under its coif, was irresistible, and Gadds 
a true cavalier. 

The mayor and his family sat at supper. TTie 
steam of roast wild-duck and beef pasty made Mis- 
tress Lote's heart ache ; for she was faint, and there 
was little at home for board. A serving-man carried 
the picture in, and she waited. Then she heard her 
name called, and, curtseying, entered. 

*'So Master Lote has come to his senses,'' said 
the mayor. "Here's thirty crowns clear down. 
And tell our good friend that I am glad he has seen 
his error. Mistress Cordery is satisfied," 

"Aye, and tell Master Lote that when he also 
brings my bargain with him to an end he will have 
pa3anent in good coin from me also," said the 
vicar, who was supping with the mayor. ** But 
the man is possessed, it seems." 

Mistress Lote shut her hand over the money, and 
all the way back to Ud)anere her lips were tightly 
pressed, for, coming out of the mayor's house she 
had caught sight of her husband, moody and idle, 
in the pot-room of the Flushing Inn. She reached 
home before him and, full of deep design, she pulled 
out of a press some spare coverlets, f etdied hay from 
a loft, and made a couch fit for a king in one corner 
of the p^lour. Then, putting food on the table 
and the tinder box where Lote could find it, she 
went upstairs and locked herself in her chamber. 
Presently Lote stumbled into the low porch and 
lifted the latch, grumbling at the darkness. 

** Amorys ! " he called. No answer came. Then 
he dimbed the ladder-stairs, and was wrathful to find 
no ready welcome, but only a locked door« 
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" I cannot be plagued with you ! '* said Mistress 
Lote, fiercely, from within, though her heart ached 
to show him such sternness. " I am wearied, and 
my bones ache with labour. I am dead with sleep. 
L^ve me in peace. Go and rest in the parlour." 

And not another word, though he raged and swore, 
could Master Lote elicit from her. Weary-eyed 
and paUid, she was up long before her spouse. 

"This is a scurvy trick to play a man," said 
Master Lote, as he sat up sulkily in his nest of hay, 
" to turn him out of his bed without warning." 

" You had best come home betimes ; good folks 
earn their pillows. A night on the hay has done 
you no great hurt, I'll warrant ! " Before he could 
answer she clattered out, making all the din she 
could 

Lote regretted bitterly that he had married 
anyone with so heavy a step, wondered how the 
defect had not shocked him sooner, and presently 
he shpped away down to Rye again. That night, 
when, flushed, angry, full of a divine contempt 
for his past handiwork, and primed with the ideals 
of his new painter friend, Lote returned again, he 
climbed fiercely to his loft, and there his good wife 
heard him ripping and tearing and swearing. In 
sheer dread she hid herself in the upper room again, 
and he, finding her once more silent, passed the door 
with a growl to tumble into his hay comer. He 
lay in the orchard all the next day. Tlie spring sun, 
sluning with all its might, could not Irnre a smile 
into his face, or give lum resolution. But sitting 
in the spring sun is htmgry work, and he satmtered 
into the house at last for food. Mistress Lote's 
wheel was hununing steadily. Everything was 
bright and neat, but the board was bare. 

'' Bring me some meat and wine, wife," said Lote 
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shortly. Her answering laugh, so musical of yore, 
was as sharp as the east wind. 

" Indeed, I know not where you will find meat. I 
have had none these seven days, and as for wine, 
there remains a cupful at the bottom of the large 
stoup. Fetch it for yourself ; my hands are busy, 
and the sunshine short as yet. There are bread and 
cold porridge in the press.'* 

** Woman ! " he gasped. 

" Bz — hz — hz — " went the wheel. 

" Amorys ! Do you hear me ? " 



Greene leaves greene, 

A-greene leaves greene. 

My heart in howlde an hundredfold, 

And greene leaves between. 



carolled Mistress Lote, while the wheel buzzed, 
and the thread flew out and onward. 

So Lote fetched the bread, swore it was mouldy, 
and standing like a Jew at the Passover, gulped 
down bread and wine, stuffed more bread in his 
[xx:ket, and set his face once more for the Flushing 
Inn. As he threaded Rye streets he was hailed by 
the mayor's steward, a pleasant, roguish fellow, 
who poked him in the ribs, crying, " Ha, ha ! Had 
to take the pimple off her worship's lovely chin. 
Ha, ha ! Well, well, 'tis like the great toe of the 
Qiinese women. Everyone knows it is there, though 
she pretends she has none. But 'tis wiser to dis- 
semble, whether one is a steward or a painter." 

*' Man ! Take your hands off ! " said furious 
Lote. " I will not dissemble." 

The other dirugged his shoulders. " Oh, Master 
Lote, that is a future matter. But to^soothe you, 
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let me tell you that the mayor has caused a grand 
frame to be made for the portrait, and on the frame 
they will carve your name in letters an inch long. 
Oh ! he is mightily pleased.** 

" But the picture is imder my roof.'* 

" Now, Master Lote, is this a holiday ? Have I 
been drinking ? By our Lady of Rye, the picture 
stands in my master's parlour.'* 

** Let me see it.'* 

" Nay, you cannot. There are guests to-day.** 

"Then who— ? Where?*' 

" Your wife brought it from you seven das^s ago." 



Mistress Lote*s wheel ceased with a shriek as soon 
as her husband's steps died away, and, letting the 
threads fall, she rushed to the loft. Ah, me ! 
What ruin ^e saw ! Right across the reredos had 
Lote drawn his knife the night before, while the 
figure of St. Peter, in the main group, slashed and 
cut, seemed transformed into a Sebastian, for the 
tool was left quivering in his shoulder. 

" Oh ! The dear saints ! '* sobbed Mistress Lote 
as she drew out the knife and passed her hands 
tenderly over the rents. " Oh ! St. Petronilla. Oh ! 
John, Peter, be merciful to a madman I ** 

It was manifestly no good to sob there till she 
could not see out of her poor eyes ; so, after dose 
inspection. Mistress Lote tripped away to find her 
work satdiel. With blue silk she darned up the 
shoulder woimd in the drapery, and, fetching a 
string of gold beads she wore at festivals, stitdbed 
them firmlyjroimd the neck of St. PetroniUa, whose 
golden-haired head was all but severed from her 
body. Then, with flesh-coloured floss, she fastened 
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the arm of an infant St. John, into place, with tender 
shudders of horror, as if Solomon himself had cut 
this child in half. Feverishly she worked, trust- 
ing to get the mischief so far repaired that she 
might drag the reredos away and hide it as she had 
hidden the portrait. She hastened to mix the 
colours that she might thereby disguise the stitchings 
and the dams, and when it grew dark she still painted 
by a rushhght. 

The night was very still. A footstep came upon 
her so suddenly that she had no time to hide the 
traces of her toil. The door burst open, and Lote 
faced her. 

** Is this what you do ? " he burst out, 
" making a fool of me and breaking my word before 
the neighbours — ^putting my name to vile daubery 
for the sake of the price ? " 

" Hold ! " she gasped with fierce eyes. " The 
money is safe. I have it for you." 

" How dare you ? " he raged mercilessly. 

He strode forward, and turned in amazement and 
fresh fury on her as he caught sight of her new 
tinkerings. Mistress Lote crouched backward ; then 
her kirtle caught on a trestle and brought her to 
the ground. The draught blew out the light as she 
fell heavily, striking her head. 

"Get up, Amorys," said Lote, groping. But 
there was no answer. 



To Mistress Lote the darkness seemed so long 
that when it was passed she scarcely knew what the 
light was. Lote, worn and haggard, told her, 
as he bent low over her, in those sweet May days, 
how for many weeks she had lain, wide-eyed and 
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babbling, trying to catch the $unbeanis and bind 
them into strands for her spinning-wheel as they 
struggled in through the chinks at the shrouded 
casement. And then, when a neighbour entered 
with Mistress Lote's son in her arms, she whispered 
back that now she could enfold such a sweet bimdle 
of sunshine, all her own, she knew that the day had 
indeed come and her spinning was crowned. 

The orchard in its full April glory her darkened 
eyes had missed, but the leaves made glorious shade 
for mother and child, while Lote took his brushes 
once more and laboured as unceasingly as ever, 
trudging to Hastings and Brede, to Rye and Win- 
chelsea to please his patrons. One evening Mistress 
Lote saw him some way ofE on the white road, 
laid her son down on her doak in the orchard, and 
ran to meet her husband. He kissed her tenderly, 
and they went into the orchard and watched their 
little one in silence. The light was shedding a haze 
like pure gold dust aslant it through the trees. 

" See ! " cried Lote pointing to the child. Round 
its fair head the hght seemed to have gathered in a 
ring. It smiled dreamily, its tiny fingers crnrled 
with deUght, and there lay the wonder-light about 
its head. 

" See," said Lote again imder his breath. " The 
old painters are justified. But the nimbus is the 
nimbus of innocence and heavenly beauty, and of 
the mystery of the glorious light of the Sun which 
God gives the painters eyes to behold. Paint, nay, 
even leaf of pure gold, can never attain it, beloved." 
He slipped to his knees and kissed her hands, and 
knelt there so silent that Mistress Lote knew that he 
prayed. Stooping, she gathered the child to her 
also, andhe, beside them on a knoll, pointed sea- 
ward. 
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" Out there is Belgium, wife," he said eagerly ; but 
his eyes were sad. 

Yet her eyes were glad, and she answered bravely : 
" Then let us go." 
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IV 

" The Shepherd of the Open Fold " 

Chapter I 

THOUGH it was Christmas Eve, and certainly 
no moment for municipal coimcU, the mayor 
of Rye, Master Greenfields, with the jurat, Matthew 
Lawford, the town clerk. Master Jonathan Skinner, 
and one or two others, were gathered in anxious 
consultation in the ante-chamber of the Court-house. 
The governor of Rye prison. Captain Marsh, sat a 
little apart, shrugging his shoulders. 

" The prisoner will not heed the difference between 
a stone wall and a wooden one,*' he said carelessly, 
" and it seems to me, sirs, that your rather violent 
loving-kindness cometh at a late date. A few months 
since, had His Majesty so willed it, the transporta- 
tion of this Frenchman from a cell below ground to 
a decent hut would have spared him mudb racking 
and pain, and, since he is so mortally iD, such care as 
might have been offered him might not have pro- 
longed his days by so much that the purse of the 
Government would have been heavily drained by 
the entertainment of an idle guest. But now you 
raise a pother about!(very httle. Let him die without 
jolting him further." 
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*'Nay, move him and give him his chance of 
recovery," suggested the mayor genially. 

" But if he should recover," said the dry voice of 
the town clerk, " what then^? To heal a man up to 
the point at which he is more sensible of his cap- 
tivity, and then thrust him back into his cellar — 
is not that finer cruelty than to let him die? If 
the sturgeon's word be true, die the fellow must, if 
not now, then in the course of the coming months.*' 

" There is death in his face," said a deep voice. 
It startled the council. They all stared uncomfort- 
ably at the man who had suddenly come into their 
midst. He was tall ; his face pale and furrowed. 
His beard and hair were dark, but traces of grey 
here and there showed that this was no sleek, well- 
liking citizen who grudged travail of the brain. He 
wore clothes of a neutral tint, and a fur cap, such 
as the merchants affected who owned the granaries 
on the Strand Wharf of Rye. Over his ctess was 
the black cloak of the cleric, the nonconformist. 
The mayor shivered a little and rubbed his foot on 
the floor uneasily, but the lawyer laughed. 

" Ah, Master Jeake, your magic insight makes all 
things easy for us." He turned to the captain. 
"Yom: advice is good. It were folly to move a 
d3ang wretch ! " 

The scholar, grave and tall, took his place in the 
semi-circle. He did not sit down, but spoke again, 
this time with, emphasis and with contempt. 

" My m^igic insight ! It is a fine compliment 
indeed from Master Skinner, but is he advised that 
much magic is needed to understand how flesh and 
blood suffers before the Great Dissolution ? Be- 
cause the man's hour tolls must he therefore die 
as a beast, without tenderness and light and soft 
covering ? •* 
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" CoveriDg he has, good and plenty/* retorted the 
captain angniy, " food and light abo— " 

^ But not the air of heaven, and sweetness and 
tenderness, sirs," pleaded the newcomer compas- 
sioiiately ; *' is it such a rare and great thing that 
your hearts are moved to accomplish ? Are the 
obstacles beyond your climbing ? The man will 
die. In how many hoius I know not. But I have 
seen his face. The stars show it also.*' A far- 
away look came into the speaker's eyes. He raised 
his hand prophetically. '^ His planet, which is 
Mars, is retrograde. There is misfortune in the as- 
cendant, and he is afflicted by the lord of the Eighth 
House — ^whereby I know tiiat death approadiet. 
Moreover, in my vision of the prisoner last night, 
I saw him as wearing the face of a goat. It is an 
evil sign. He dies. Let him then rest well, so 
that he dies with praise and not with cursing in his 
heart." 

" Perchance Widow Gannet will tend him. Her 
house is dose to the Ypres Tower," cried the 
mayor, moved. 

" Then the widow's fee and the burying must be 
paid out of yom: worship's pockets," said the captain 
sharply, " for I have no order from the king for 
such outlay." 

" My house is ready," said Master Jeake ; •* in 
war it has served the wounded of Rye as a hospital 
many times. 'Why shall it not serve in days of 
peace ? It is a good house, made strong by the 
sufiering of the innocent." 
_. He looked defiance oji his audience. 
'^ " I will pay all that is needful, and the respon- 
sibility is mine," he added. 

" Except the surgeon certifies " grumbled the 

captain* 
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" The surgeon is here," said Samuel Jeake. " He 
has his medical testimony. If you will sign a 
warrant for removal of the prisoner, all is well." 

A smile of entreaty gave an upward sweep to the 
lines in his keen face. The furrows shone out for a 
moment, as when a passing sunray sweeps a wintry 
slope of plough. 

And so since Master Jeake, astrologer, merchant, 
and preacher, possessed a certain admirable skill in 
medicine (beyond the astrologer's science, which his 
neighbours mistrusted and would not credit), the 
captain 3rielded. 

Chapter II ^ 

Thky had carried the French prisoner away from 
his damp hole underneath the Ypres Castle at the 
south-east point of the fortified town, the point 
that was nearest to France. They had gathered 
together his possessions. It was quickly done. An 
old military coat, a few volumes, comprising the shell 
of the pocket-book in which he had made the en- 
tries which had led to his detection as a spy of 
France, a missal and a book of verse, a few patched 
articles of underclothing, a blimt pen-knife, and 
a box full of old pieces of bone — the bones he had 
saved from his meals when on feast days his gaoler 
had offered him meat — these were all his goods. 
Even with the film of death upon his eyes he watched 
eagerly lest his deliverers should forget that precious 
box and knife. They were all his resource, all 
his life ; in them his fettered imagination fluttered 
its stunted, broken wings. The knife could carve 
toys out of the bones, toys which could be sold for 
his benefit to inquisitive visitors by the gaoler's 
wife, who even gave him scraps of woollen and silk 
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and paper wherewith to clothe his bone figures, 
and sometimes powders that he could grind and 
use as paint to colom: his work. It was not the 
money for which he worked ; it was the art of 
creation which kept life so long in him and fought 
disease. 

They waited till dusk, to avoid a riot or needless 
commotion, ere they carried him from his prison, 
slowly and gently, to the wooden house of two 
slender gables in the Mermaid Street of Rye town, 
while its owner. Master Jeake, walked before the 
htter with a lanthom. The guest-chamber was 
ready, and they laid the sufferer there and told him 
that the prison Ufe was all a dream. But though he 
smiled and thanked them, he knew that they de- 
ceived him gently, for there, at the foot of the 
carved bed, stood the Nativity which was his 
masterpiece — ^the group of bone dolls, on which he 
had lavished all lus simple art. He had begged of 
his gaoler some wood, and had made of it a little 
case in which to frame his Nativity figures. He 
had stained the box brown, and the gaoler's wife had 
added little curtains of blue taflEetas, which were 
looped on either side, to give a finish to the Uttle 
nidie. Between the festoons of the curtain he 
could gaze at it proudly, while Master Jeake's 
young wife and servant went softly about the room, 
drawing the curtains, blowing up the fire. The ox 
was fairly modelled ; the Virgin, in spite of her doll's 
face, had about her a certain stifi dignity; the 
Joseph was correctly aged, and insignificant, and 
cringed like a b^;gar ; the shepherds knelt, sti£E 
dummies of bone. Certainly the Child was gro- 
tesquely out of proportion, and so was the holy cock 
on the crucifix in the background. But their 
sculptor would not have sold them for all the gold and 
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freedom in France. His eyes glittered afresh as he 
looked at the toy. He asked that it should be 
brought nearer. 

The tall, dark figure which knelt in a recess to the 
left of the bed rose. A grave, kind face bent down to 
him and spoke in French, telling him that it was 
time to sleep, but that in the morning he should have 
his carving brought to him. 

The sick man moved restlessly. He answered 
with irritation. He wished to have the Nativity 
close to him. Master Jeake hesitated, moved to- 
wards the table at the foot of the bed, shook his 
head, and went out of the chamber. 

The elder of the two women went to the prisoner, 
and tried to understand. Then she nodded and 
smiled, as one nods to a sick child, while she set the 
Nativity close to him, and put a little lamp on the 
table so that he could see it better. 

Half an hour later she went down to her master. 

** He suffers terribly," she said ; " he groans. We 
have put herbs on him, and poultices, as the surgeon 
told us, and have given him the fever physic you 
brewed, but he pushed the cup away and knocked 
it out of my hands. He is strong, yet he asks for a 
priest." 

The astrologer's face darkened. 

" Is not God a High Priest, and is not God enough 
for the soul ? " he asked. " Shall not the prayers 
of them that love God be a hght to this man's feet ? " 

His wife entered with sad looks. 

" The man cries out for his confessor," she said in 
a low voice. " Must we not call one ? " 

Master Jeake turned to her sternly. 

" Woman, how can I do this thing, seeing that I 
suffer and all my house suffers and is in danger, 
because of my abhorrence of the practices of Rome ? 
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Here, in this house at least, shall the Scarlet Woman 
have no entry. Have not we, of the Presbytery, been 
persecuted and yet have held fast to our doctrine ? 
Is not my father self-banished from Rye because of 
his faith, and shall I, his son, give over a dying man 
to our spiritual enemies ? Shall I do this openly, 
and yet go out in secret among my httle flock to-night 
to exhort them in our meeting to suffer all for the 
broader faith which I have shewn them ? Shall I 
speed the damnation of the dying man and yet look 
unashamed in the face of the living who strives after 
God?" 

" Go and speak with him, then, my heart," said 
Mistress Jeake, la3ang an appeasing hand on his 
arm. " Pray with him, and so the Christmas peace 
may come to this poor lamb, for he is in a strange 
country, and the goodwill of strangers is a weak 
medicine for one who lacks the elixir of his kinsmen's 
love in the hour of this festival, in which the nations 
join their hands I " And she kissed his forehead 
softly, twice. 



Master Jeake knelt long by the great wooden, 
curtained bed. The French prisoner's incoherent 
cries were silenced, but still he whispered and wept, 
pointing to the bone crucifix behind the ox in its 
stalL 

His looks roamed always in agonized inquiry. 
The astrologer rose from his knees. The sweat 
was on his forehead ; his face was drawn with 
the perception of the suffering of the man in the bed ; 
the physical struggle was terrible enough, but the 
spiritual agony in the dim eyes was reflected in 
the face of tiie man who looked on. He rose, 
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detached the crucifix, and laid it in the twitching 
hands, then he met his wife on the stairs, whispered 
to her, took his doak, and went out. 

It took but a few minutes to summon the 
CathoUc Vicar of St. Mary's Church. He was a 
zealous man, keen, energetic, obstinate — ^fit tool of 
Stuart and Rome. There was triumph in his heart 
as he carried the sacred Host over the threshold of 
the man whose hunted father was that accursed 
thing, "the preacher to a religious conventicle," 
whose house throughout two generations had been a 
stout fortress for all such as had scorned the divine 
right of the sovereign, disputed the ecclesiastical 
right of the episcopacy, both under the First Charles 
and the Second. 

There was pride and triumph in the priest's voice 
also as he administered the last rites, for Samuel 
Jeake, son of the great schismatic, knelt when the 
priest knelt, and his hps moved, though he did not 
use the Catholic signs. 

Master Jeake left the priest still kneeling by the 
sufferer, took once more his heavy cloak and fur cap, 
and went out of the house. 

By the heavy street lamp which himg from a 
bradcet above his doorway, he could see the thawing 
track made by the feet of busy neighbours in the 
steep, snowy Mermaid Street. 

He wrapped himself more dosely in his doak, and 
pulled up high the rolled tops of the long boots^hich 
defied the slush and the drifts. He passed down 
the street to the Strand Wharf, where the barges and 
hoys lay idle, their masts sharply outlined with 
snow. In and out among the great storehouses of 
grain and bark and wool he threaded his way, staring 
at them as he went ; yet his eyes looked far away 
into the night, piercing wall and facade. At the 
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end of the Strand he reached the Wishe ward, the 
ward of the Hollow, where the poorer buildings of 
the town clustered, and took the road leading direct 
to the heights above Rye. An old black windmill, 
at the time imused, was the spot where he halted 
at last. It was on the summit of one end of the 
ridge which joins Rye to Winchelsea, round the 
curve of that which was once a deep bay wherein 
a large fleet could ride. It was the point from which 
his native town was dearest and most beautiful in 
his eyes. Often in stormy spiritual moments such 
as this he had hurried out of the narrow streets over- 
hung with gables to climb this hill and survey the 
heaven and the earth and the Enghsh sea, winning 
thereby the peace and refreshment for which his 
heart hungered. Often in times of national danger 
had he looked down in pity and prayer from this 
still, lofty place upon the clustering roofs of wood and 
tiles which the church of Rye crowned so tenderly. 
Often had he seen the sun rise over the Channel, 
and watched the wraiths of mist rise from the 
marshy estuary of the three rivers whose arms 
encircle, even to-day, the little hill of his dear town ; 
and in their rising he had seen the mists roll away to 
enwrap the knees of Winchelsea, the sister fortress, 
two miles away. To leave all this, to desert his 
little band of sternly enthusiastic nonconformists, 
young and old, ah ! how hard, how unforeseen ! 
Heaven would assiuredly not ask it. And yet 
Heaven had asked it of his father, the grand old 
Christian, who did not count any sacrifice too great 
for the sake of his spiritual hberty. v, 

His thoughts went back to the chamber of the 
dying. Then, as he remembered the presence of 
the priest, his heart beat violently with the old 
alarm. The old risk of persecution from which he 
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had seen his mother shrink m his boyhood was as 
dose to him now as it had ever been. There had 
been whisperings in Rye, warnings of friendly 
citizens who were not yet strong enough to join 
openly his httle army of souls. To-night these 
soldiers of his were to gather for the special thanks- 
giving in honour of the Babe, the Messenger of 
Peace. How would they judge him for his act ? 
Would they condenm it, or thicJc that he summoned 
the Romish priest only for fear of the'long arm of 
Rome, which should punish the unbeUever for the 
refusal of the offices of the Established Church ? 
This throught stung him so that he breathed hard and 
clenched his hands. He would speak to them of 
his act, telling them the little story, and leave them 
to judge. Upon this it darted through his head 
like a lance that to-night the risk was too great to 
be faced. To hold the Christmas prayer meeting 
under his roof while the priest lurked above — ^this 
were sheer madness, and only enhanced the danger 
of his friends and fellow worshippers. He would 
postpone the service. 

Yet, as he looked down in the black night upon the 
spot where he knew the tall house of two gables stood 
among the closely packed roofs of Rye, his heart 
commanded him to meet the danger. He stretched 
out his arms to the hushed town, to the beloved 
roof imder which he had fought for the life of his 
soul and dreamt his dreams of that Holy King who 
should supersede the second Charles of England. 
The two gables held all his life. Here, in his 
attic study near the sky, had he trod the wide 
meadows of the firmament, laboured to imderstand 
their teaching, and learnt whether their star-rays 
were beneficent or " malefique." Here was he bom, 
and to this house had he brought his young wife, four 
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years ago. Upon this very morning of Christmas 
Eve, on waking, had she imparted to him a golden 
secret, not to be pubUshed to the world* till the sum- 
mer months should bring it to fruition, 
f Under this roof he woidd collect, to-night at least, 
those friends who leaned on him for example and 
coimsd. His heart ceased to beat fast, and he 
prayed, lingering on the hill. The moon must surely 
come forth to-night, for the wind had sprung up. 
To the right of Wm a flock of marsh sheep moved 
with gentle complaint in their fold. The shepherd 
had gone to his hut further back in the hiUs. Master 
Jeake could hear the tinkle of a bell here and there, 
and soft rubbing of fleece against fleece. He drew 
closer imder the lee of the silent mill, gazing into 
the rich darkness with far-seeing eyes that were not 
of this world. 

Stronger puffs of wind tore the frosty fog about 
him into shrouds, a mass of clouds to the right over 
the Sussex shore grew luminous, and at last the moon, 
unwrapping her face impatiently, as it seemed, 
from her veil, rode over the sea, portra3ang the 
world as one vast study in black and silver. Her 
light bathed the pale face and the black figure of the 
astrologer-divine. Behind him the ebon arms of 
the mill stood out like a huge cabalistic symbol, 
sharply defined agamst the high, snowy down, 
which was crowned by a black fringe of woods. 
He gazed downwards and outward. Now he could 
see the house of his dearest hopes, with the piure 
coverlet of snow on the roof. Now he could see the 
lights of houses on the Winchekea cliffs rippling 
down faintly into the wet marshes and sands below. 
The moon lighted the whole fridge of hills that 
joined the two ancient ports. 
And now the scuds of cloud drove faster away to- 
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wards France. The heaven cleared and the stars 
sprang forth in their galaxies. His eyes moved 
lovingly over them. The Sailor's Star, the Fighter's, 
the Wain, the three hard brilliants in the belt of 
the Hmiter — they were all there. The Star of 
Love ? It hung like a signal over his two delicate 
gables. The faces of these stars seemed like the 
faces of gentle deities ; or rather, were they not like 
the countenances of the shepherds of the celestial 
fields, the fields which are without border or barrier ? 
The bleating of the ewes hard by brought him back 
to earth for a moment. He looked compassionately 
on them, these earthly sheep, penned and com- 
plaining, who must be imprisoned lest they strayed. 
In the heavenly pastures it would not be so. And 
to-night, of all nights, he would watch by the little 
flock that needed his guardianship so sorely. 

He &Ked his eyes once more on the heavens. How 
freely and nobly the moon moved among her great 
flock, passing with an air of benison ! Assuredly 
those shepherds who had watched the heavens on 
the birth night of Christ had cherished these thoughts 
also, seeing in the meadows of earth the faint 
reflection of those bright pastures where the mind is 
lost in beauty, and the eye feasts to a surfeit ! With- 
out barriers heaven must surely be ! How then 
should the Shepherd of Souls make barriers between 
His chosen and the disciples of other creeds ? The 
blood, which flowed more quickly with the enthu- 
siasm of his reverie, kept him warm. Love and 
courage glowed in his heart, and he did not heed that 
the snow in the hollows almost covered his boots 
as he strode back to his house. 
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Chapter III 

The French prisoner had long since ceased to pluck 
at his ragged beard. His hands were quiet, for they 
held the bone crucifix. It was useless to disengage 
it. His eyes were wide open. The Catholic vicar 
essayed three times to make him imderstand that 
pen and paper were at hand for noting his last wishes. 
Finally tiie priest took the light and passed it in front 
of the vacant face. Then he understood. He 
dosed the eyes softly, and went down to ask that 
the surgeon should be summoned. 

To his surprise he heard a low murmur of voices. 

He traced the murmm: to a long parlour at the back 

of the house. He pricked up his ears. Here, then, 

was the sedition he hunted so continually ; here was 

the little company of schismatics against whom he 

had power to wield the authority of Crown and 

Church. Ah! The door was set a little way ajar. Had 

Master Jeake then done this of set purpose ? It 

was a bold, impertinent act, this open dissent under 

the very chamber in which the vessels of the Host 

5till stood by the shriven dead. 

Master Jeake stood with his back to the door ; 

1* saw neither priest nor audience, for he spoke 

^ one who gazes still on the sky, while his little 

kaiid of fifty souls looked at him, heedless of every- 

ttiing but the deep music of his voice. 

**Tnie, it is, my well-beloved, that I would rather 

*e you as martyrs than apostates, holding fast that 

*luch ye have sorely gained, never sdling that 

^Wch ye have dearly bought. Yet I desire that 

y^ r^ard yourselves, therefore, in no wise as 

stronger or better than the neighbours who think 

^erwise. To each man his work, his agony, his 
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temptation, and that which is easy for one shall be 
torment for another. How shall I say to you ; 
Traffic not with such a one, or with such a one ? For 
the Shepherd of Souls rules by love and by sweet 
liberty. Are we dumb cattle that we must go in 
fear and dose our fold jealously and of suspicion ? 
For the true fold of holiness is as the vast plains of 
the East, where the olden shepherds watched, a 
place for peace under the shelter of the heavens, 
not for imprisonment. So shall your Church be as 
a place with open doors, a spiritual bower, spacious 
as the arching firmament, and strewn, even as the 
heavens to-night, with jewels of grace that are 
not to be counted." 

And the priest who listened in the shadow of the 
door, dropped his head in embarrassment. The 
himter's joy deserted his face and left instead an 
honest shame. For that night at least the vigilance 
of Rome would stay its hand. He sUpped silently 
into the street, called the surgeon to certify death, 
and returned. It was time then to remove the 
holy S}anbols, which were no longer needed. 

Master Jeake saluted him gravdy at the door of 
the chamber. The women had done their work 
quickly. The window was set open a Uttle, lest the 
heavy spices on the bed should penetrate through 
the door to the corridors of the house. The bcJls 
of the church rang softly. As if by one accord the 
priest and Master Jeake knelt for prayer, each 
making his own petition. Between them stood the 
little Nativity, where Mistress Jeake had set it 
between fair wax candles. 

Then the priest took up the cup and patine on their 
silver tray. Master Jesdce walked in front, to light 
him with a lanthom down the stairs and through 
the street. This time he went bareheaded. 
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On his return he stood on his doorstep a moment 
mider the overhanging gables. He heard other 
somids besides the church chimes — ^the faint, 
melancholy cry of the marsh ewes, the tinkle of the 
sheep bells. He lifted his face to the flashing 
diamonds overhead. Surely there was music of the 
stars also ! 
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My Lady Clemency Goes Down to 
Rye 

THOUGH it was not at all the way of my Lady 
Clemency Honeyfoot, the most discreet of 
ladies and the most modest of women, to go abroad 
with a stir and a jingle (like the dame of Banbury), 
there was a time in her history when, if the wind 
were favourable, all Rye knew of her approach by 
the clanging of sweet-voiced beUs. So diffident was 
she, and so loth to tell any tale to her own credit, 
that, had it not been ica: her brother, the young 
Earl of Oxney, who always delighted to praise her, 
the story of those bells would never have been 
spread far and wide over the Romney Marshes. 
Since the incidents leading to the tale were not such 
as his lordship could prattle out to all the world, a 
few preliminaries are needful. 

The way of it was this : The April rains had 
been heavy, making the lanes about Pages Court, 
the Sussex house of the Earl of Oxney, impassable 
on foot for a lady. Hence when necessity com- 
pelled my Lord's sister, at once his senior, his guar* 
dian, and the chatelaine of his stately house,to travel 
the ten miles from Pages to Rye about some urgent 
lawyer's business, she must dnve or ride. To ride 
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was a SOTTOwfol impossibility. For the last occu- 
pant of the pretty staUe whurhmy Lord, on coming 
into his fall estate bat two years since, had so gaily 
famished for his friends' amasement and his own 
magnificent requirements, had been sold in Rye at 
St. Bartholemew's Fair upon the wise insistence of 
my Lady, who found that the mending of so large 
a roof as that of Pages was a more imperative ne- 
cessity than the buying and maintenance of the 
finest breed of horses. One nag only would she let 
him keep, and on that he had ridden to London — 
where he hoped to see the new Orange King, and 
win from him some good sinecure, the governorship 
of a Cinque Port, or even a Court secretaryship. 
But he had come back, alas ! empty-handed. 

They were days of secret penury for my Lady, and 
of moodiness for my Lord, who, ever gay and hopeful 
as his baptismal name of " Debonair," and having 
hitherto in his sheltered Uf e no experience, first-hand, 
of misfortune or stress, was above all deeply dis- 
mayed at the notion that his sister should in any 
way appear to the outside world as the poorer by one 
jot in the dignity and grandeur of her surroundings. 
Over the disposal of her carriage horses there had 
been a hot conflict of wills. 

" Then you must stay at home, dear, in winter,*' 
he said doggedly. 

" If I wish to go abroad there are other beasts 
besides your priceless Irish nags that will draw the 
coach," she answered ironically. 

And lo I the next day he found foiu: white oxen 
from one of his farms being harnessed to the f aitdly 
chariot. He swore wrathfully and forbade it— but 
tenderly. 

" Europa rode upon a bull, and Juno had peacocks 
to pull her car," retorted Clemency, "and if I 
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dioose to sit behind a team of white oxen there is 
not a woman on the Marsh who will not envy me 
for setting so fine a fashion, for all her tongue may 
jeer. You shall see, Deb, how fine I look." 

" You shall not go to Rye like that," he swore. 

But she had taken her seat and waved her hand 
so prettily that he was helpless. And so, in her 
rough, green cloak and her white beaver hat with 
the long plumes which one of my Lord's friends had 
brought her from the Indies, my Lady Clemency 
went down to Rye in her blue coach, behind the 
white oxep, like a young pagan queen, the coach- 
man and footservants sitting stolidly, and never 
daring to wince openly at the gaping mouths and 
titters of those they met on the road. My Lady 
was glad that the day was milky-soft, for the four 
worthy beasts who drew her had not yet learned a 
smarter pace than the plough had taught them, and 
the ten miles journey was a slow business ; yet at 
length Iden was passed and Peasmarsh reached, and, 
but for a great crowd, the equipage would have 
rolled at a handsome speed down the hill to the 
town. Here a shouting, jostling throng blocked the 
way. Every cur yelped, every man and woman, 
boy and girl, whole and cripple, virtuous and 
unvirtuous, added his or her clacking to the whole 
business. It seemed indeed that the whole of Rye 
Foreign — ^that is to say, the hamlet on the hill where 
lived those outlanders whose business brought 
them to the town — ^were turned into the street. 
And all this because the silversmith, Hankyn 
Russe, whose father, a man of Bruges, had married 
a woman of Rye (for which reason their orphan 
son, a stowaway in one of the warships of Orange 
William, had come over to pick up a living in the 
town) had been child enough, and too little heedful 
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of the side on which his cake was browned, to strike 
his Worship, Master Wychellow — ^the Mayor of 
Rye — ^with his hand. In the open day he had done 
this, in Trader's Passage. Thus: An hour before 
curfew Hankjm, being in need of a new bellows, went 
down to Rye proper to bargain with the ship's car- 
penter, John Godsmarch, for wood. George Rux- 
ley, a fisherman from Hastings, whom ill weather 
had driven into Rye Bay, was at the carpenter's shop 
waiting for his splintered oar which John was 
mending. Ruxley had no love of foreign folk, and 
he was above all very sore because, when he had 
been last at Flushing, a pretty maid to whom he had 
taken a pair of earrings from Hastings had pawned 
them to redeem the chain she had of a coimtryman 
of her own, with whom she had quarrelled and to 
whom she had been reconciled. And so, recognizing 
Hankyn, and full of vindictiveness and bad blood, 
he tossed Godsmarch a Flemish coin in payment. 
To this the carpenter objected, and the sailor asked 
with many oaths and a leer at Hank}^ what was the 
difference between the weight of good English silver 
and that of Bruges or Ghent. The leer, more than 
the question, sent the blood to the head of Hanksm. 
He took up the word and said stoutly that between 
Flemish silver and English there was as wide a 
difference as between a chop-back and a Christian 
mariner. Now to Hastings fisher-folk this epithet 
of " chop-back " was the spark to a veritable moun- 
tain of powder ever since the days when two 
ancient herring-catchers and pirates of Hastings 
boarded a Dutch hoy, massacred her crew and 
tortured her master and his chief ofl&cer to death by 
the good use of an axe the whole length of ribs and 
spine. Nor were these imhappy wretches alas ! 
the only men of their day who, provoked or ua- 
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provoked, had revived this cruelty of ancient 
Danish origin. 

This parry in Hanlgm's cause, was neat, but, 
judging Rwdey's aggression by words only, it was 
keener than the thrust. And here it was that 
Fortune unkindly favoured the real aggressor. 
Godsmarch, busy with his hammering, was blind to 
Ruxley's innuendo. There was no one to witness to 
the maUce in the seaman's jeering eye, and when 
appealed to subsequently the carpenter swore to 
his innocence. But to proceed. In an instant the 
arms of the fisherman were going like a windmill ; 
but the deUcacy of his craft had not made a milksop 
of the silversmith. Long and lean, he had ten 
years of youth to his advantage. The fray went 
on merrily till the mayor, whose house was not far 
off on the cliff, himself descended upon the offen- 
ders. 

" Stop ! *• he roared. 

" Tush ! " shouted Hanksm, who was close upon 
victory. The mayor's stick descended on Hank3m's 
shoulders, and Hankyn, wheeling about, struck the 
striker roundly and heavily between the eyes. 
There is the whole matter so far as the unhappy 
silversmith is concerned. The mayor's part of the 
afbir goes further. He was a well instructed per- 
son, having served his time first as a jurat and 
ccnnmoner's clerk, then as assessor and subsequently 
both as derk to a previous mayor and as town 
derk, ere he came to be " His Worshipful." In the 
service of the munidpahty he had grown not only 
fat, but wise, able to lay his hands on every Act or 
its amendment, every point of privilege and pro- 
^ cedure induded in the customal of Rye. And it 
' was while the silversmith's fist stung him most 
smartly between the eyes that he recalled that 
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portion of a certain Act of Elizabeth which provided 
that a man assaulting the person of the mayor 
with hand or weapon should lose that hand by 
which he had offended. Upon this clause, as well 
as for his unseemly brawling, Hank}^ was carried 
before the court next day, and his hut in Rye Foreign 
seized by the mayor's men-at-arms, who were 
charged with the removal of his confiscated 
wares. 

It was dangerous work, for there were many 
craftsmen of the colony who, because of their foreign 
blood, were ready to make common cause against 
the authorities. They were poor, they could not 
pay the sum which made them freemen and barons 
of the town ; they lived apart, huddled on the hill, 
and they were ready to stone and bespatter the 
mayor's emissaries. And many of them, fine arti- 
ficers, cried with rage to see the handiwork of their 
neighbour treated as if it were a heap of broken 
sherds. The brass founder and Ostender, Jaques 
G)ntaria, a pale, but square-shouldered, thickset 
bully, led the howls and aimed the straightest. 
Clots of dirt covered the men of the law, and the 
front of Hank3m's workshop ; flints and lumps of 
chalk crashed upon them and dented the half- 
finished bowls and flagons and dishes they hurriedly 
gathered together. 

Explanations poured in upon my Lady Clemency 
as fast as the stones whistled about the ears of her 
two servants. The story moved her profoimdly, 
and her eyes, quick to note all beautiful things, saw 
with distress the indignity done to a little silver 
figure which one of the raiders, smarting under 
stones and insult, savagely bruised with the veiy 
hammer that had helped to shape it ere he flung it 
out to the yelling crowd. Hands, lean and plump, 
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soiled and dean, stretched after it. Her ladyship 
descended quickly from her coach, to the alarm of 
her escort. 

** Give it me ! " die conmianded with flashing 
eyes, but with a bright smile which pleaded for that 
whicii her looks demanded. There was silence, 
followed by a miuinur of distrust. 

" Give me the statuette," she conmianded, " for 
I will see that it returns safely to the hands of the 
man who made it, or good money in its place — if he 
so chooses." 

The brass-f oimder drew close and held up his hand 
for silence. 

" Who keeps the silver woman will have a taste 
of my thong," he roared. There was a desperate 
scufBe, and tiien a girl ran forward to the lady with 
the statuette in her apron. 

" Friends, I will plead for this man," said my 
Lady Clemency. " Two of you shall clear the way 
as I go, and the rest return to your business." 

So Jaques Contaria and the tanner, Formantine, 
ran in front of the white oxen till the blue coach 
drew up before the Court House of Rye, under the 
supporting pillars of which a respectable mob was 
gathered. 

With the silver figure folded in her green cloak, 
her face flushed, not more with the impulse of haste 
on her passage up the stairs to the justice room 
than with the knowledge that she, a young and 
comely unmarried woman, was bursting without 
ceremony upon a council of men, my Lady entered 
the court, where besides those on the bench, were as 
many of the commonalty as could squeeze in on the 
floor behind the seats, and in the gallery. The 
case was well on its way. George Godsmarch had 
given his testimony squarely as chief witness, and 
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the seaman, impudent and confident, was waiting 
his turn to be called. The town clerk on his feet, 
was preparing to deliver a long oration but was cut 
short by the mayor's confidential clerk, who sug- 
gested that the witness of Godsmarch was so full 
and convincing and so entirely impartial that it 
remained only to fight out the doubtful question as 
to whether the offender had struck his Worship 
with his right or left hand, a matter of no great 
importance, as all would agree, but one which, for 
the accurate appUcation of the law, must be for- 
mally certified. The whole of this statement fell 
upon the ears of the lady, who, upon hearing it, 
stood for a second as if petrified with horror in the 
doorway behind the speaker. During the murmur of 
mingled approval and objection which greeted his 
words she recovered herself and advanced. Look- 
ing now to right, now to left, with scorn and pity 
in her proud and lovely face, she trode at a leisurely 
pace towards the dgds on which his portly Worship, 
with a patched brow, sat in his robes of ofl&ce in the 
midst of his jmats, scowling with importance upon 
the assembly. 

As for the poor young silversmith he stood in the 
dock, bare-headed, bare-armed, in his leather apron, 
just as he had gone down to the carpenter's bench 
by the Rother the night before. Ilis arms were cut 
— ^for his captors had used their sticks brutally — 
his apron was gashed, his shirt torn at the throat. 
In his vigorous, square face with the keen black 
eyes was the suffering of the persecuted artist, and 
his strong but deUcate brown hands clutched the 
rail of his wooden pen in an agony of terror and 
fury, i^ All this my Lady saw. She looked from him, 
so unconscious of her presence, to the sleek bur- 
gesses on the d£ds, and lastly on the obese mayor, 
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who regarded her in his turn with a patronizing 
stare, not seeing ^o it was. 

" Good-day, mayor," said she boldly ; " I come 
to help your business, since my brother, the Earl, 
is not here to do it." 

The mayor rose and bowed, " Permit me, madam, 
to wait on your lad3^hip in the ante-chamber. This 
is a mere afbir of ordinary justice, soon to be 
ended." 

He was a bachelor man, and liked to stand well 
with women. It incensed him that he should be 
seen with so big a lump between his eyebrows and 
with an enlarged nose. 

" Nay," she retiuned, *' it is just here that I 
would be, hearing your Worship's words of wit and 
wisdom. For, if you are so wise in so small a matter 
as this of a common brawl, how great must be your 
knowledge and how nice your decision in a case of 
Ufe and death!" 

The jurats cleared their throats and looked at one 
another. Not a man moved. She kept her ground, 
and regarded the mayor's clerk, who was nearest, 
with a smile. 

" Give me your seat, my man," she said coolly. 
The derk vacated it with an awkward bow to stand 
helplessly just underneath and stare at his master. 

" Let the case go forward. Master Kerne," said 
my Lady Clemency to the town clerk, who was 
about to raise the question of the nature of the 
assault. " Stay a minute — ^who pleads ? " 

" It is no longer a case for pleading," said the 
derk below her, turning abruptly. "A man who 
strikes his superior before witnesses is beyond the 
need of a pleader." 

" Think you so, indeed ? " said my Lady with 
pitying increduhty. 'Her ladyship, smiling still, 
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rested quietly in her seat exactly opposite Master 
Kerne, the town derk, and appeared to take no 
notice of his prosings, but opened her doak — ^for 
the Court House was warm — shewing her pearl- 
grey silk and the bunch of keys hanging at her 
waist. From her folds she drew the little silver 
figure, a foot in height, and set it on the edge of the 
clerk's little table in front of her, playing with it as 
if it had been a doll and she a curious child. And all 
the while Hank}^ Russe, gripping the ledge of the 
dock, looked at her, his eyes starting out of his head 
with astonishment, perplexity and adoration. 

And now the town clerk's oration was over, and 
Ruxley was called. It was here that her ladyship, 
quickly scanning the fisherman's visage, turned her 
full face suddeidy upon the prisoner, who for that 
moment had taken his eyes from her to gaze in hatred 
on his enemy. The comparison in her mind obvi- 
ously favoured the smith, for the face that she turned 
upon him shone with coinrage and reassurance. His 
heart leapt with joy and confusion, when he became 
aware of her eyes. As the sim, shining on the 
shoulders of a man, by its generous and loyal per- 
sistence causes him to lift his face to it in ecstasy, 
so did the faith and compassion of the lady, expelling 
the anger and misery of the captured boy, win from 
him thanksgiving, mute, it is true, but "emphasized 
so boldly by his deep pupils that the colour of em- 
barrassment was in the cheeks of both woman and 
man. Meanwhile the chief of the jurats returned to 
his heckling. 

" The feUow was all arms," said Ruxley sulkily ; 
" he appeared to have a dozen hands, when he fell 
upon me. How can I tell which one he used for his 
Worship ? " 

*' Assuming that he has but two now, with which 
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was he the most skilful ? " asked the jurat more 
genially. 

"He seemed to be equally good with either," 
interposed the carpenter, who was not at all anxious 
to be incriminated, for fear that he should be set upon 
by the silversmith's friends on the hill, some of whom 
were good customers of his. 

" Tliere is no call for your advice," snarled the 
mayor's derk ; and the carpenter cowered. ** His 
Worship has informed the court that he came down 
Trader's Passage to the place of the affray," con- 
tinued the town clerk pompously. " Ergo, he would 
be at a right angle to the prisoner, then in an attitude 
of ferocious onslaught upon Ruxley." 

" Exactly so," nodded the mayor, " and then I 
paused and ordered the feUow to desist.'* 

" Here did his Worship pause," repeated the town 
derk to the court, " and seek by peaceful methods 
to " 

" Peaceful ? He threatened and swore ! " shouted 
Formantine the tanner from the gallery, where he 
had squeezed in unseen. 

" By peaceful methods to restrain the aggressor,'* 
went on the lawyer. " Finding these of no avail he 
used lawful force against the prisoner, advancing to 
meet him " 

" He had his back to the mayor," thundered Con- 
taria also from above, " so it was safe work enough." 

" Silence I " roared the mayor, rising. A sergeant- 
at-law went up to remove the intruder. 

Godsmarch was called out, and asked to describe 
the whole thing. As he opened his lips he saw the 
Lady Clemency's eyes upon him. My Lord was his 
patron, and his father had been long a tenant of the 
Oxney estate, saved from ejection twenty times by 
the long-suffering of the Earl's dead mother. ' 
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•* Speak the truth," said Clemency's clear eyes, 
" and prosper. Lie, and the lie shall find you out 
by my hand." So he shut his mouth with a snap, 
and looked at the floor, then opened it with a jerk, 
and stared hard at a cobweb under the gallery as he 
answered. 

" His Worship's stick descended on the prisoner's 
back. It could not be otherwise, for the prisoner 
had his knee upon Ruxley's middle, and if my word 
is doubted, there is the mud and tarred sawdust on 
his kersey." 

Heads peered out, necks were craned to see the 
stains which told of the fisherman's overthrow, while 
the audience laughed without stint. But it seemed 
as if the man of the sea and the man of the car- 
penter's bench were on the verge of throttling one 
another. 

" A most valuable piece of testimony," said the 
town derk unctuously, " for while it presents a vivid 
picture of the affray at its crisis, it establishes the 
fact that his Worship, having no course left but to 
attack from the rear, did so, and at heavy personal 
risk, and thus was in a position to be struck rather 
by the left hand than the right. This I deduce 
from the impression that the brawlers on the ground 
were forced up against the end of the woodshed, 
which projects just beyond the end of Trader's Pas- 
sage, so that the prisoner, naturally wheeling to the 
right to defend himself — ^ahem ! — that is to say, to 
spring upon his Worship, would bring his left arm 
round quickest for the blow." 

" He would use his right, for it would be the 
nearest," interrupted the fisherman. 

" Peace, Ruxley ! " said the jurat. " Godsmarch, 
shew us the positions as before." 

The carpenter, conscious that he held the attention 
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of the assembly, threw out his chest, and struck an 
attitude. 

" The woodshed end projects six feet by twelve," 
he said, screwing up his eyes and mouth with a pro- 
fessional air, "and this is doubtless owing to the 
thickness of the warehouse walls against which it 
leans. Whoever did that peace of rabbeting should 
be hung, for 'tis terrible rough. Ten feet beyond 
the woodshed is the jetty. Two feet to the left, or it 
may be two and a-quarter " 

" Give us the position, fellow, the position of the 
brawlers," growled a jurat. 

Godsmarch pulled himself together. 

" Ruxley lay thus," — ^he pictured the fisherman's 
prostration with a sweep of one palm across the 
other, like the dean swish of a plane — "and the 
Fleming fell upon him, his knuckles bent like knees. 
And when he felt his Worship's stick too warm, he 
struck. But he rose not, and kept a hold of Ruxley's 
neck the while he struck upwards." 

" An important point," said the town clerk glee- 
fully. " Now the prisoner could not turn by the 
woodshed side, which was his left, because his 
knuckles would have encountered the wall ; there- 
fore he must have lunged out with his right." 

" Nevertheless, I am not sure that he did not cross 
over his arm," said Godsmarch cautiously. 

" From the nature of the hurt," interrupted the 
lawyer, " it is absurdly evident that no cross-handed 
blow from a man half kneeling, half straddling, could 

have carried so much force " Again aU eyes 

peered and all necks craned forward to estimate the 
exact extent of damage hidden by the large black 
patch on the mayor's physiognomy. He flushed with 
disgust. " Therefore," continued tiie town clerk, " un- 
less any witness can prove distinctly that his right 
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hand was on the collar of Ruxley, it can have been 
no other but his right which sacrilegiously, lawlessly, 
and of full extent, endangered the honourable person 
and mocked at the high dignity of our respected 
mayor, Master Wychellow. Gentlemen and jurats, 
in the name of the eonmionalty of Rye I move there- 
fore that the prisoner, according to the Act " — ^he 
quoted it blandly — " do lose his right hand by the 
conmion hangman, who shall sever it with knife, or 
saw, or axe (according as his Worship thinks fittest) 
exactly above the wrist, and nowhere else, in the 
presence of myself and the mayor's clerk, the prison 
surgeon being also at hand." 

*' The surgeon would make better work of it, your 
Worship," said Godsmarch bluntly. For now that 
he realized his share in the brutaUty he was heartily 
ashamed ; " by your Worship's leave I would say 
that I see not that a fellow who knows nothing really 
of axe or saw can " 

But a cry interrupted him — a cry so full of piercing 
horror, scgm, dismay, that a shudder ran through 
the assembly, which, till that moment, seemed stupe- 
fied by the sentence and by the application of a 
forgotten penalty so cruel. 

" TTie prisoner has cried out," they babbled at the 
back of the room. *' He swoons, surely. Push me 
not, sir. I would see also. Here ! my good fellow, 
make room ; we cannot breathe or hear." 

But at the front everyone knew that Hank3m had 
not uttered. The high blood left his face, his 
marrow turned to ice, a cold sweat bathed him, the 
cords of his long olive neck tightened. His eyes were 
savage as those of a madman ; a mist as of blood 
was in them. But at the cry his eyes grew clearer. 
The warmth ebbed back to him. His swa3ang 
figure steadied. His hands stretched out blindly 
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towards the only place whence help could come. 

My Lady Clemency, with that one piercing cry of 
protest, had started from her seat, and stepped into 
the centre of the space below the dais just in front 
of the dock. But she masked her face quickly, and 
curtsied to the town clerk. 

" A mighty neat conclusion, sir, ** she said. " How 
often per diem does your great brain superintend 
these incidents of the slaughter-house ? A hand or 
two to-day, an ear to-morrow, and a couple of legs 
of Thursday — a fine heroical career of achieve- 
ments I " She flung her head back and faced the 
bench. 

" And you, sirs, are you not all proud butchers ? 
How greatly does the part become you ! How nobly 
you thrive upon it ! And what, sirs, is the price 
among your shambles to-day ? " She passed slowly 
along the dais, scanning each frowning, perturbed 
face with a cold smile. " What ? will you not say ? 
For I could buy — ^and I am no skinflint Sell then, 
sell, and fatten your purses ! " 

In an attitude of diallenge she paused once more 
as at first — ^just below the dock, but not touching it, 
with her eyes upon the town clerk in his box opposite 
to her. 

The mayor rose. In his carriage there was all the 
splendour of one who resents insult to injury, all the 
pity of one who could punish if he but chose to stoop. 

" Your ladyship's words are against orderliness. 
These jests are not seemly," he said loftily. 

** No jests," she cried with glittering eyes, " but 
earnest. You chop off a hand. I'll buy it. And, 
since a dead hand is not to my liking, I'll buy this 
one ere it is carved off. Name me your price, gen- 
tlemen ! " 

" Your lad3rship is respectfully enjoined to retire 
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from the court," said the mayor with his most pitying 
smile. " Permit me, my Lady, to have the pri- 
vilege " He descended the steps of the dsos, and 

with a large forefinger, indicated a door on the left 
which a sergeant immediately opened — ^the door 
into a robing closet or ante-chamber. And still the 
lady held her ground,|]and seemed deaf to all but her 
own fancies. 

" A fine hand is yours, indeed, sir," she said, with 
a kind of shy boldness, and a flutter of her beautiful 
lashes. " If I were bidding for that I know not in- 
deed how far my purse would compass the bar- 
gain." 

She looked sideways at him — ^then down, in great 
confusion. It was this sudden veiling of her eyes 
which made the mayor forget not only tiie gaze of the 
entire court, but also the patch between his own 
eyes, and the lump on his nose. 

" It is yours— ^ven now at your bidding, my lady," 
he said with proud pleasure in his own adroit turning 
of her phrase. As he spoke he waved his hand, 
describing a generous movement towards her. Very 
suavely and with excessive condescension, though 
the colour mounted stiU higher in her face, Lady 
Clemency took the hand and studied it. 

" 'Tis the hand of a man of importance," she said ; 
" the tissue is wonderful heavy. It is a soft hand — 
the hand of a man of comfort. It is a hand which 
mislikes haste, or indignity, or small chafferings, or 
press of tiresome business. Tis the hand of a poten- 
tate bom. I would not have it raised in anger or 
sad judgment, sir, lest the marks of such things 
should disturb its beauty. Tis a fine hand — " she 
let it fall, with a deUcate sigh, " but 'tis not so valu- 
able a thing to your Worship as your mind, the 
throne of that true wit and wisdom to which Master 
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Kerne's long speaking has given no opportunity. 
So, Master Kerne, your hand now is a greater neces- 
sity to you. Tis the hand of a man of action.** The 
lawyer, who had been gesticulating with his inky 
right paw, now began to fiddle awkwardly with his 
fobs and seals* " *Tis a hand of action," resumed 
the lady, " of keen pursuit, and of dose scrutiny. 
Yet here again, 'tis the reason and acute logic of 
Master Kerne that conunand this member. With- 
out a brain so just and upright, his posturing fingers, 
long and restless, would never pounce upon widked- 
ness or detect a breach in the argument of his ad- 
versary, or, like veritable signposts of truth, de- 
nounce the evildoer. Wherefore I deem it hardly 
fair to bid for this hand. It is thought by some that, 
after a man's eyes, his right hand is his dearest part. 
But it is not always so, good sirs." She smiled 
radiantly upon the company. "To some their 
stomachs are the dearest, to others their hearts, and 
to others again their souls. I pray you now look at 
this hand." — ^She turned to the dock and laid her 
finger hghtly on the swarthy fist of the yoimg smith ; 
" this man's heart and mind, and alack, his stomach 
— since his hand is the chief tool of his craft — ^are con- 
tained in the hollow of it. And his soul is in it, too. 
See ! " — she held the silver figure up before the com- 
pany — "look at this Uttle image of his — a silver 
angel with the church of St. Mary of Rye between his 
palms. Can any of you, sirs, make an3rthing so fine 
and spiritual, so full of godly cunning, with your 
hands?" 

" I see no difference between one bit of metal and 
another," snarled the town derk ; " a pewter pot for 
good ale serves the conunonalty as well as all this 
French filagree." 

" By the same reasoning should a pig's trotters 
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serve your Worships far better than this smith's 
hand,'* flashed my lady sharply. 

To her credit as a woman of high breeding be it 
added, that my Lady Clemency was unaware that 
the lawyer had just wedded the ugly, shrewish 
daughter of a bacon-merchant for her dowry. In 
the uncontrollable laughter of the assembly which 
met her retort she read, therefore, nothing but inno- 
cent diversion. Then she beheld in the town clerk's 
face that bitter glare of enmity which meant that 
only by a hard fight would she win. 

" I mean, sir," she said with a softened accent, 
and a grave and mbdest air, " that the commonalty 
has more need of pork than of a dead man's hand." 

" 'Tis no question of utihty, madam," said the 
mayor grandly, " 'tis one of mere justice. We can 
do nothing more." 

" Except take both this man's hands," she replied 
in irony, " for what use is one to a fellow of his trade ? 
Can a stump help to shape a flagon, or put strength 
into a hanuner ? " 

The concourse gave a growl of mingled sym- 
pathy and protest. 

" Your Worship should exercise your authority 
instantly to prevent this interference, since the pun- 
ishment is your special privilege," came in a low 
voice from the town derk as he leant down to the 
mayor. The lady's ear caught the last words. 

" Privilege, indeed ! " she scoffed. " Punishment 
a privilege attaching to any one person ? 'Tis a 
notion to set Master Draco grinning in his tomb, 
surely." 

At the mention of Draco the town clerk stared, 
then sniffed. He detested any semblance of learning 
in women, especially those of high estate. 

'' Our town clerk is within his rights in using 
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those words," said the mayor a little stiffly. " Tis 
but a way of speech " 

Clemency interrupted him smartly " So ! And 
is your punishment as flimsy a thing as your way of 
speech ? If so, God be thanked ! For if the law be 
but a thing of air, then must its penalties be some- 
thing less than air itself." 

The old Adam in the conceited yoimg mayor's 
derk could not resist his ancient lance thrust. 

" Woman's casuistry," he muttered at Clemency's 
elbow. She, with the air of a queen falcon which 
pounces upon a mole, flashed him one look. *^ The only 
goad for men's mulishness," she flimg him smartly ; 
then by her flowing cloak and rustling skirts entirely 
eclipsed the weedy youth, and hid hirn from further 
share in the business of the circle about her. 

Again she faced the indignant bench at her full 
height. 

" Is the prisoner allowed no speech ? " she 
asked. 

** He merits no such favour, madam," interposed 
a jurat in a conciliatory tone. ^^ Nor has he offered 
to speak. His silence is sufficient. Moreover, the 
witness of many onlookers is against him." 

"With or without your leave I myself would 
ask him a plain question," she said. She turned 
to Hankyn. "Say, my man, did you strike the 
mayor ? " 

Her strong blue eyes shone upon him. In this 
second he could no more have lied than the earth 
could deny the sun. He tried to speak, made a 
gesture with both of his hands — a gesture inimit- 
able, characteristic, vital, and nervous, three parts 
despair, one part, at least, pride and scorn. And 
he nodded twice before his head drooped — ^in sliame 
this time, for before this woman, with her quick- 
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fencing tongue and her control, he knew himself 
no better than a street urchin who fights in comers 
and alleys. 

" With which hand ? " she asked gravely. 

He only shrugged. 

She advanced up to the dock and touched his 
shoulder gently with her finger, in command. 

His clasped hands twitched and knotted. He 
raised the right, then the left, and finally clutched 
the edge of the wooden pen once more. 

" Say true," said my Lady in French, very gently. 

He Ufted his right ; it wavered — ^and he let it fall 
again, looking into the very heart of her eyes in 
frantic appeal. The lady gave a Uttle sharp sigh. 

"So, sirs," — Clemency turned to the bench — 
" the prisoner has confessed truly. For what 
reason can he have, save bare honesty, to condenm 
himself in the loss of his chief member ? And 
therefore " 

"Your Worship will pardon me," interrupted 
the youthful mayoral derk fussily, " but has your 
Worship observed the ring on the prisoner's other 
hand ? It suggests " 

" 'Tis enough," growled Kerne. " Hold out 
your other hand," he commanded. 

Once more the long, thin, nervous hand of the 
silversmith was extended, this time the left hand. 
On the third finger of it was a ring, gold, with a green 
stone in it. The hoop was so fine that it seemed 
as if the finger bore nothing but the jewel. 

"Remove the thing," ordered Master Kerne 
superciUously. 

" Nay, it is not on the condemned hand," flashed 
the lady ; " for this you have no right." 

Her opponent grinned contemptuously, and slowly 
quoted the precise line of the Act which provided 
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for the confiscation of the delinquent's valuables 
and possessions. 

" Are not his teeth among those ? " cried the 
lady ? " Is not their ivory more precious to him 
than African tusks or Arabian gems ? And since 
your fine law does not confiscate his teeth, it may 
surely leave to him the bauble on the only hand 
which remains to him ! " 

" Your Worship will pardon me," said the irre- 
pressible clerk, "but — and I will take it on my 
oath — ^the fellow has changed the jewel from his 
right to his left since his arrival in court, just 
before his hands were unbound at your Worship's 
generous wish that he shotdd at least have fair 
play of limb in the time that remained to him of 
their complete enjoyment. When I watched the 
prisoner in the guard room below the Court House 
this gem glistened impudently on his right." 

" It does not follow, young man," put in Master 
Kerne crushingly, " that such an action is mere 
covetousness. The change of the jewel has far 
deeper significance. It disguises some important 
point. TTie identity of the offending hand hangs 
on it, my friends — ^hangs on it." He swayed 
portentoudy in his official rostrum. 

" And so you would bait your victim all over 
again," cried Clemency. " For shame, sir, for 
shame ! Take his right and have done with it, 
and let the wounded stump cry scorn to you — ^but 
your cold indecision shows you no better than a 
Turk. You are no Englislunan ! " 

" Madam ! " remonstrated the mayor. 

" In the interest of the law, madam, absolute 
truth is essential," rejoined the angry Kerne. 
" The thing is not actually proven. This matter 
of the jewel is cme which raises infinite difficulties." 
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" You take the right hand, sirs, but the jewel 
is mine,'* flashed Clemency. "Your sentence is 
to all intents and purpose passed, and the property 
is mine before you can change it, for I buy the jewel 
of the prisoner from his left hand." So sas^ng she 
took his hand and drew off the ring. Then she 
held up her purse, in which the pin money of a 
whole quarter was stored before his eyes. " See/* 
she said, " this, Hank}^ Russe, I keep in trust for 
you, and you shall redeem what is ypurs when you 
are free." The jewel she sUpped on to her hand 
cocdly. It fitted her third finger. She showed it, 
with a smile, to Master Kerne. 

" Stones are beautiful things, sir/' she said, with 
a mock curtsey. But in her heart was despair, for 
the law rose sheer before her in all its impregna- 
biUty, and how could she, a woman, scale and 
surmount it to avert this butchery ? 

Once more a cry, as indignant, and far more 
anguished, pierced the crowded court hall. The 
standing mass of spectators swayed this way and 
that, as if some mad creature were forcing a tor- 
tuous passage to the front — ^some one turbulent, 
dogged, and short of stature. Over the murmur 
of expostulation a girl's voice rose, shrill and deter- 
mined. The words were French. 
p Pushing, clutching, now staggering under the 
unexpected shove of some burly shoulder in that 
human mass, a girl emerged with a wrench into 
the free space between dock and bench. For a 
moment she could not steady herself, but swayed 
and spun like a piece of drift wood which an eddy 
tosses intp a still pool. With torn dress and 
crumpled apron, her French cap limp and dusty, 
she faced the lawyers. Her hair was red and short, 
curling wildly just on to her shoulders. Her soft 
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grey eyes were bloodshot, her face scratched. 
On her brown hands and arms were blood and 
bruises. J»^ 

" Ah ! " she said once more, and swung round 
vindictively upon my Lady,'who looked with startled 
eyes upon her. 

" Ah ! " she cried again and shrank back, like a 
cat about to spring, then flimg herself upon the 
lady, and tore the ring rudely from her hand. 

" Mine ! " she said, " mine ! " She clutched 
it to her, glaring at the other woman, and then, 
turning as suddenly, hung upon the edge of the 
dock, sobbing. 

The prisoner stooped and put a hand on her head. 

" For shame, Colombette ! " he said. 

Instantly her rage returned. 

" Shame on you," she cried, " to let another 
woman take my gift to you ! You meek-mouthed 
fool ! Just because she wears gloves and feathers 
and scent. Shame ! " 

TTie half-choked words reached her ladyship. 
She divined, coloured, and turned to the mayor 

"Sirs, the jewel has most evidently a previous 
purchaser ; therefore its mystery is solved. It was 
but a loan, apparently a talisman against evil, a 
token either of friendship or coquetry." She 
lowered her voice a little. " It seems that there 
is more here than we can quite understand. I 
beg you give the girl leave to speak." 

Now Master Kerne knew none save legal French, 
and the mayor and jurats Uttle more, so they 
searched one another's faces, and then gazed with 
renewed distrust at her ladyship. She spoke again 
pleadingly. 

" I will gladly be your interpreter if you but 
suffer me a few words with them." 
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" Monstrous ! " snarled Kerae to the mayor. 
" The time and dignity of the coml are tampered 
with, and all because of this petticoat daUiance ! " 

The angry red light leapt more quickly than 
before to the lady's face. The mayor, crimsoning 
— for he saw that she had heard — ^was divided 
between annoyance at the implication against 
himself and his awe of titles. He merely cleared 
his throat awkwardly, leaving the lady to answer 
the insult herself. 

" If my brother Oxney heard you speak of his 
sister as a * petticoat,' sir, he would quickly make 
of you a man of ribands, soft enough to garnish 
the newest Paris hoop." And so with one sweep 
of her doak she put her back to him, as she had 
done to the younger clerk a little earlier. " Well ! " 
she persisted haughtily. "Has your Worship 
nothing to say ? " 

" If your ladyship desires it specially, there is 
nothing against the holding of a few minutes' 
speech in open court with these foreigners," he 
stanmiered, bowing profusely. She thaiked him, 
and by a gesture broke up the group pressing 
round the dock. 

"Let the sergeant put back all who have no 
part in this affair," conmianded the mayor with 
a jerk. 

The jurats retreated sheepishly to their benches. 
Only the Mayor kept his standing position below 
the dais, but moved a Uttle back, while his weedy 
clerk grimaced in the rear, and Master Kerne, 
seething and scornful, made fiurious onslaughts 
upon innocent paper with his quill. The sergeant's 
work in keeping back the crowd was not easy, and 
it appeared that the press at the back was once 
more agitated by the forced passage of some new- 
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comer. My lady, looking haughtUy at the crowd 
beyond, saw the black head and the great shoulders 
of Jacques Contaria, who was signaUing wildly 
to her. 

" Let that man pass I " she commanded, and, 
ere the words were out of her mouth, had the 
tact to curtsey to the mayor again with a " By 
your Worship's leave, I pray." 

So Contaria passed under the rope barrier which 
the sergeant had stretched, and then he pressed 
back the rest. 

The group at the dock was visible to all, but 
except for a word or two from the brass foimder 
and the graphic gestures of the distraught girl, 
their rapid discussion was not intelligible to the 
mass of hearers. 

Contaria spoke eagerly. He knew both girl and 
man. It was from him that my Lady heard their 
story. In loving pity she listened to it, half- 
fascinated by the passion and pathos of the rough 
mechanic, his wild denimciations of local authority, 
his appeal for her constant intercession. The 
girl was known as " La Colombette " to all the 
colony of strangers on the hiU, a waif, a stray, 
without name and without any father whom she 
could claim. Her mother, a stay-maker from 
Dieppe, had come over to look for her French lover, 
and had died of fever in Rye Foreign — a, raving, 
vengeful wreck of womanhood. 

The child — ten years old at the time — had always 
been a fitful, fiery, incomprehensible creature, 
misunderstood, mismanaged by those upon whose 
charity she had fallen. Her name was given her 
in irony, for where La Colombette dwelt no peace 
nested. And then Hankyn came into her life, 
and tamed her, and to him she was promised and 
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vowed as wife in the coming Whitsuntide, whereof 
the finger jewel was her pledge of truth and his 
talisman against infideUty, to be redeemed by her 
gift of herself on Whit Sunday, when this green ring 
and the silver neck-chain made by his own hand 
should be her badge of wifehood. 

All this Contaria, drawing the lady a little aside, 
told graphically, with many parentheses, while the 
man in tiie dock whispered to the girl, who clenched 
her fist, and hfted her head only to fling glances 
of hatred at all who stared. 

Over my Lady's face flitted many feelings — 
wonder giving place to infinite pity, pity to 
puckered deliberation, and deUberation to a bright 
shrewdness. With the hght of this in her deep, 
clear eyes, and the ring of utmost pity in her voice, 
she turned to La Colombette. 

"Poor little bird," she said in French, "poor 
little bird, do not dash yourself against the cage 
so " — for the poor wretch beat her head upon the 
wooden ledge more than once. " Dry your eyes ; 
I cannot see them for yoiu: hair " — the lady's grey 
gloved hand swept back the red tangle. " So ! 
look at me. Trust me. Now tell me on which 
hand did you truly put the ring when you made 
your promises." 

" His right," wailed the girl, " the one they are 
going to take from him and me." 

" Then is his right sacred ; therefore put the ring 
where it should be, in its rightful place," she said, 
speaking low but merrily. Turning from the dock 
she threw herself once more into a pleading attitude 
before the dais, but addressing only the mayor 
where he stood. 

" Sir, by your strange law you are suffered to do 
two things in such a case — to hew oft the sinning 
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member, and to confiscate the goods owned by the 
prisoner in the hour of arrest. More you may not 
do. And so, by right, and at first seeming, this 
ring shoiQd be yours, for it was placed on Lady Day 
by the giver on the right hand of Hankyn Russe. 
Yet see how Fate now perplexes us all. This very 
hand, which you have condemned, is not yours. 
It was not the possession of the prisoner in the hour 
of arrest ; it has long been given over to another in 
pledge of pa3anent to follow. Unless Hankyn 
should redeem it of free will, and also yield up tiie 
security for the coimter pa3anent, the debt owed 
to him by this girl — ^which security is her ring — 
you cannot touch this hand, whether it struck your 
Worship and all the gentlemen of the court in timi 
a dozen times. Ask the maid if she will give it you. 
I know her answer." 

" Quibbles ! " roared Master Kerne, beside him- 
self. 

" Does not the law turn on these as a door on 
a hinge ? '* she cried back, fully as angry. 

Her eyes cowed, her championship amazed him. 
Her boldness was a new thmg in his experience. 
And to his fury he saw that the mayor had little 
resistance left. 

" Ah ! " she cried again, " call it ' quibble,' sirs, 
but see it for what it is — the mercy of Heaven 
which prevents you from destruction. Butchery 
begets butchery. Go your way if you will, but 
before to-morrow's sunset Rye Foreign will turn 
into a very thicket of knives and bludgeons." 

" If he have no right hand, madam," squeaked 
the Mayor's clerk, " it was surely with the left that 
he trounced his Worship—" 

" Silence ! " snapped the mayor, sick of the 
business, and ashsuned of his own obstinacy. 
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It gave Clemency a chance to rally her courage 
for the last time. She ghded up to him with a 
sweet smile. 

" See, this smith's hand, which you would carve 
oil blindly, is full of service for your Worship, even 
though it be pledged to cherish and sustain another. 
It is truly hers — La Colombette's. Yet you may 
ask from it service as stout and reverence as 
true as that which he yields to her. It can 
salute you nobly, it can bruise your enemies far 
better than it would attack you. It can make you 
images of gold and silver, images of virtue and 
beauty to delight your eyes. It can build you cups 
and flagons for your daily use and for your festivals, 
and on tables of silver tell of your worth and 
honours. See, it is a living thing, full of rare 
power and brave possibiUty. Your judgment anni- 
hilates all this and wins you a deadly enemy ; 
and not one, but many — for this man has a woman 
who loves him imto death, and friends who never 
forget a cruel judgment. Your mercy " — and here 
her face was lit by a Ught so beatific and entrancing 
that all wondered — "your mercy shall make this 
hand to bring forth a continual harvest of deUcate 
things. Its craft shall extol you in monuments of 
everlasting durability. Your good-will and pardon 
shall win you not one friend, but the blessing of 
a whole hamlet. Your good-will — ^your pardon ! 
Such great things to give, presents so close to your 
feet that you but stimible if you disregard them. 
Give them, good mayor, give them to me who beg ! " 

Then did the mayor, shifting his head from side 
to side, encoimter the contemptuous glance of the 
town derk, stung into professional jealousy, and 
become stiangely filled with the sense of his in- 
creased puissance. Then did he boldly and with 
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manly disregard of civic dignity and custom waive 
the law and scatter precedent to the winds, imdoing 
all the labour of the morning, nobly beUttling aU 
that painful store of legal pedantry for which he 
was famous. Then, above all, did he show himself 
the most a man in forgetting his hideous patches 
and variegated bruises, and in putting simple 
gallantry before base self-consciousness. Most mag- 
nificently did he raise Clemency from the dusty 
floor and say to her softly, and with humble 
chivalry : " My lady, these two things for which 
you ask are no longer mine, for you have stolen 
them, and hidden them imder that baptismal name 
by which all know you." 

"And yet you would not for your life cry me 
* Stop, thief ! ' sir ? " she mimnured mischievously, 
as she rose on the support of his hands. 

The crowd at this moment saw only a red-faced 
burgher of middle height, flushed and warm, much 
weighted by ofl&cial robes, and marred by scratch 
and patch, pompously lifting a demure young 
woman from her knees with a fine attempt at the 
grand manner. But to Clemency, Master Wychellow 
was just a man who had suddenly come upon the 
heart which slimibered under a heavy waistcoat 
and much fleshy tissue, a human being who knew 
how to give, and knew the himiiUty that becomes 
the true giver. And Master Wychellow, for his part, 
saw, with a tremor which he had never yet known 
in the presence of a woman's tears, that the lady's 
eyes were full to overflowing. 

" I may take these children away ? " she said 
to him. 

"The prisoner is now in your custody," he re- 
pUed with a smile. 

Her fingers unfastened the door of the dock, and 
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linked the lovers' palms together, and her passage 
down the room on his Worship's arm made a lane 
for them all in spite of the curious crowd. 

All the way from Rye Foreign to her brother's 
house my lady drove with a strahge cortege. Jaques 
Contaria ran in front shouting, raced by Forman- 
tine, the tanner. A swarthy Huguenot lad with 
eyes like sloes rode gaily on one of the two oxen 
heading her team, and a bare-legged, joyous, blue- 
eyed German dyer's son on the other, both singing 
loudly. All roimd the coach and trailing behind 
it tripped and trudged and trolled others — men 
and girls, some shod soundly, others barefoot, 
while the children tossed flowers from the lanes 
into the carriage about the woman who sat there 
helpless, laughing, her cheeks brushed, but not 
bruised, by the soft wet petals of buttercup and 
windflower, celandine and starwort. And so, like 
Herrick's Sappho, her lap heavy with the spring, 
my Lady Clemency travelled up to Pages through 
the Apnl lanes. 



At Whitsun, true to her word, did La Colombette 
give herself to Hankyn Russe in the little wooden 
chapel outside the town, where, by the wisdom and 
goodwill of Orange WiUiam, those of the Roman 
faith were still suffered to worship in their own 
way. For La Colombette, though loving many a 
Huguenot friend, loved her mother's faith better, 
and imder the protection of its wings swept her 
lover with her. By my Lady Clemency's petition, 
however, the clashing bells of St. Mary of Rye 
were sounded in sweet S3anpathy with the marriage 
tinkle from the wooden shrine on the hill. 

But there were other chimes besides these. 
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Hankyn, working early and late when the commoner 
labours of the day gave him respite, had secret 
fancies to embody in silver, fancies occasioning 
many hurried visits to the foundry of his friend 
Contaria. And when his benefactress drove down 
to Rye to receive the Eucharist in the sunny Pente- 
cost morning, her snow-white oxen carried each 
a silver bell. On one had Hankyn sculptured a 
picture of the Court House of Rye, showing every 
pillar and window just as it stood, with marvellous 
exactness, and this bell was dedicated to " Justice." 
On another was an angel cutting the bonds of a 
kneeling prisoner, and labelled "Mercie"; a third, 
which bore a silver hand grasping the craftsman's 
chisel, was sacred to " Mercurie," the god of all 
cunning ; while the fourth bell, the most lovely- 
voiced of all the four, displayed in high relief a 
crowned woman, enthroned, and was inscribed to 
"Our Lady of Victories." On the reverse of 
each bell were my Lady's initials and the Oxney 
arms. My Lord always vowed that the face of the 
Madonna in the chair was the truest portrait ever 
made of his dear and amazing sister. 
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MY LADY CLEMENCY WELCOMES 
A GUEST 



VI 



My Lady Clemency Welcomes a 
Guest 



Chapter I 

THE sudden state which it pleased my Lady 
Clemency Honeyfoot, of Pages Court, in 
Sussex, to assiune after three years of deepest mourn- 
ing for her brother, the young Earl of Oxney, was 
the source of much gossip in the neighbourhood 
of the Five^orts and the two " ancient towns " of 
Rye and Winchelsea. Her silver plate, it was 
said, had been lately fetched from Rye Bank, 
where it had reposed ever since the tragedy, and 
she had even engaged extra servants in order to do 
justice to her position as lady of Pages. Every one 
was sure that she must be going to entertain at 
least some rich lover from a foreign coimtry, and 
that she desired to make upon him a good im- 
pression, because, having refused every gentleman 
between Hastings and Dover, she thought it high 
time, seeing she must at least be thirty-two, to 
secure some kind of a husband. Further, her 
housekeeper whispered that a specially fine dinner 
was to be prepared for New Year, with all the old 
dignity which had marked the festival in the days 
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of the well-loved young Eail, whose cnid and 
mysterious death had given the Romney Marshes 
something to puzzle over ever smce. 

It was fully three years since the tragedy. People 
had told the story again and again in the neigh- 
bourhood to strangers whose attention had been 
fettered by the si^t of the young and beautiful 
figure of a lady closely veiled as she drove about the 
Kentish and Sussex lanes, between Tenterden and 
Rye. The general version was that upon one 
storm-sodden night of February and, strangely 
enough, on the same fateful date (the 15th) as that 
on which Sir George Barclay and his comrades in 
evil had plotted to attempt the life of King Wil- 
liam III. as he went a-himting from Tumham Green 
to Richmond Forest — a sudden smnmons had 
come toj her ladyship after midnight, a warning 
that she must ride ten miles in an hour if she would 
see her dear brother the Earl aUve and give his 
mind peace. Persons who had known others inti- 
mately acquainted with one who actually wit- 
nessed the delivery of this sinister message told 
how Lady Clemency had gone out in her bedgown 
with her riding dress over it, her bare feet thrust 
into French riding boots, and her hair hanging 
loose, to ride with the speed of a witch over the 
Kentish border to a mysterious house filled with 
armed men wearing the Orange badge. Here, 
stretched on a common floor of dirty stone, she 
had found the brother to whom all her 'love and 
youth were sacred. For half an hour she had knelt 
with the whole weight of his dying body in her 
arms, turning pitifully from one to another of the 
officers about her for explanation which none could 
give. For they were surely all guilty bunglers, 
who had shot the wrong man, in the hope of the 
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reward promised by the government to all who 
could bring to book traitors to the Orange King and 
plotters on behalf of James the Fugitive and his 
Jesuits. The same tattler went on to say that the 
Earl, ere he died, had whispered in the ear of his 
sister the name of the true offender, and that she 
had given but one cry, and then sat like a stone 
image as his life ebbed and his eyes closed like 
those of a sleeping child. From which it was con- 
cluded that the name of the real sinner was not one 
unknown to his sister — indeed, that she had more 
than a passing interest in him. 

After the realization of so enormous a tragedy 
she had been seen no more for many months. And 
lately she had stinted herself of every luxury, had 
made strange journeys to London, had visited the 
sheriffs at Rye often, but always at dusk .... and 
so forth. 

The news that after three years a guest, and one 
who was not of the neighbourhood, should be 
admitted to Pages, caused positive sensation in Rye, 
in Winchelsea, in Ashford, and the length of the 
Marshes from Ore to Littlestone, from Bodiam to 
the Rother's mouth. 

The Lady Clemency thought only of the enter- 
prise before her, the splendid welcome, the auda- 
cious stroke by which she would once and for all 
gain possession of the man for whom her whole 
being had yearned these long three years. For 
many months had she anticipated such preparation, 
and now that it sunmioned her energy and wit, 
her supreme discretion, she was almost over- 
weighted by its detail. Yet no one, except the old 
steward, who knew all her story, could have told 
that anything more than sheer business braced her 
at this moment. In the dairy, in the kitchens, in 
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the stables, in the Court itself, she had her finger 
upon everyihing, caring for each pan or cauldron, 
each scrap of harness or well-packed press, just as 
in the old days, when it was her joy to see that every- 
thing at Pages Court, from the smallest nail-head to 
the largest sconce, reflected the honour and beauty 
of her brother, its lord. Compared with him, other 
men had meant so little to her. He was her joy 
and her deUght — ^nay, a holy charge — ^this boy five 
years her jimior, bom when his mother died, and 
commended to Clemency's care by their dead father. 
No man ever seemed to her so innocently gay, so 
passionately honourable, so deUcately sensible, but 
without effeminacy, as this boy, Ludlow Debonair 
Honej^oot. 

Clemency thought much in these days of the 
sudden change in Sieir relationship which his coming 
of age had brought, remembering how she, till then 
the adviser of the boy, herself the head of Pages and 
all its tenants, had in a twinkling become only the 
secondary person in authority, the mouthpiece of the 
boy's wishes. She welcomed the change, for it left h^r 
the more freedom for those cares and graces which 
were due to her brother's guests from the lady of 
Pages. The Earl, ere he was seventeen, had learned 
to spend and to give in a month more than his 
ancestors could have earned in six, and Clemency 
made many a painful sacrifice in the latter years. 
Women adored him; men — even the hardest, the 
most conscienceless — ^would go out of their way to 
do him a service, even to the risking of their own 
necks. And he was partial neither to this woman 
nor that, neither more nor less than each man's 
merry comrade — ^unless there was between him and 
Otway Romilly, the soldier, more tenderness than 
is usual between average good fellows. 
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She remembered the sudden revulsion of feeling, 
the shock of glad surprise, when their fortunes 
bettered. She remembered with a sudden spasm 
of the heart, the very moment at which she had 
news of it, — when, seated by her window one cold 
spring evening, she slaved at the stitching of a new 
riding vest for the boy, cut out of a skirt of her own. 
She listened now, breathless, for it seemed she 
could actually hear that swinging step of his as he 
raced up the stairs, burst into her room to send the 
stitching and needles and threads right and left, 
and poured into her lap many coins, more gold 
than she had seen in one place for at least two 
years. Then came the delirium, the laughter, her 
inquiries, his mysterious evasions, her anxious 
wonder and fears — ^allayed at last by his loving 
assurance that all was well, his creditors paid, and 
his own bad debts made rood to him by the help of 
some genial friend whose name he must not yet 
divulge. " Honest gold, honestly come by." How 
those words, often repeated, were burnt in upon her 
brain ! Then ensued the dazzling gaiety of the days 
which followed — days which told the round of the 
year in a circle of innocent joys, pretty extrava- 
gances, happy anticipations, days when Pages stood 
open to many a friend and many a stranger, days 
when it seemed to the lady of Pages that even 
jealous Time halted ; other days full of strange 
surprises, half fearful, half dehcious, holding hours 
in which her thoughts absolutely forgot for a time 
the dear young Earl, because intercourse with the 
closer of his fnends — ^this Otway Romilly — ^was so 
different from anything else of the kind in her ex- 
perience. These memories culminated in the shock 
of sharp disappointment which overwhelmed her 
when Otway, absent in London for a few days, had 
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his orders for Devonport and his raiment, and 
went without good-bye, save a hurried letter to her. 
From that time imcertainty had dosed in upon 
her, distrust of the ever-ready gold, of the EsLrl's 
good spirits, of his sudden journeys made at an 
hour's notice — ostensibly to London. She remem- 
bered once how one day, thinking him far away in 
the city, she had seen him leaping a fence to meet a 
man whose face she could not see, but whose figure 
she knew for that of her brother's friend. She had 
been too proud to question, awaiting explanation. 
But the Earl was silent, though the next day he was 
once more merry and the house full of guests. And 
then — she had a hundred times forbidden herself 
to recall any more that last horror of death and 
parting in tiie half-ruined Kentish farmhouse, to 
which she had been summoned in such ghastly 
haste. Now she controlled herself once more, rose 
from her seat, and went on her way through the 
house. She was right. She had no more need for 
economies ; all the money she required was saved : 
it had been saved coin for coin, paid out slowly for 
the attainment of her purpose — the arrest of the 
false friend for whom the boy had been sacrificed. 



Chapter II 

These were her brother's rooms. Hither would 
my Lady Clemency presently lead her guest ; here 
at last would her promise to the dead find its ful- 
filment. 

The wind whistled ; the sleet stimg the casements. 
She looked out into the bitter, darkening afternoon, 
— ^to the right, on to deep brown oak woods ; to the 
left, upon hills, through a Uttle depression of which 
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the road glimmered grey-white, two miles off — ^the 
road by which Major Romilly must come to Pages at 
dusk. The north-east wind would be driving directly 
into his face, she reflected. What if the snow 
thickened ? What if he took the wrong road, were 
struck down by frost, were to be foimd dead— dead 
before she could greet him as she thirsted to greet ? 

She passed out on to a wide landing to enter a 
small cabinet at the end of a ciuious Uttle passage. 
It had been a hiding place in the da3rs when the 
Earls of Oxney had found such things needful for 
purposes of political or reUgious intrigue. A vague 
smile at the notion played about her mouth. Then 
the colour of shame rose to her forehead. Had not 
intrigue as petty served to screen the one she loved ? 
Base means, perhaps, but to what an end ! The 
political guise thrown over the rumours of the Earl's 
death — ^who but herself had fostered this by her 
silence, by her non-denial ? Any rumour certainly was 
preferable to the one which should couple his name 
with that of the real sinner, the false coiner, the 
treacherous friend. Not till the guilty man were 
trapped, not till his own lips had confessed the 
treachery, would she tell to the world the true story. 
And then a thousand trumpeters should hardly 
suffice for the telling — so bravely should the memory 
of the dead be lauded, so pitilessly blared the guilt 
of the hving ! 

She locked the door of the closet on entering and 
stood still with her thoughts. It was her brother 
who had opened up this Uttle corridor and used the 
small chamber at the end of it for his muskets and 
whips and swords and other tools. These, all but 
the sword he wore on the day of his death, she 
had moved, making the Uttle place, with its deep, 
projecting window, into a closet for retreat and 
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solitary council. No one entered but herself ; no 
hand but hers touched the few objects in the place. 
Inquisitive servants declared to the outside world 
that here hung two pictures, one of the Earl, the 
other of a lover who had wronged her ladyship. 
They were but partly right. There hung here only 
one portrait. It was not that of the Earl. 

Lady Clemency drew aside the curtain over the 
picture. The man in it looked down upon her with 
grave composure, and she flung back a look, if 
fiercerj at least as fearless as lus. He had been 
painted by Huysman, not in court dress or himting 
costume as a fop would have it, but in his shirt and 
military breeches after sword exercise, his favourite 
pastime as an Irish soldier. Behind him was a 
rough curtain of brown sacking, such as a comer of 
the tent under which the Earl and he had slept like 
brothers when William of Orange called out his 
mihtia upon the many alarms of French invasion 
that chequered the first years of his reign. The 
face of the man in the portrait was not full-coloured 
but boldly, almost ruggedly modelled. The nose 
was straight, with square tip ; the mouth needed 
no hair to hide it, for the shape was firm and generous 
without the beauty that is ideal ; and the eyes, 
full-lidded, had a softness and colour rare in a man. 
The short eyebrows, sweeping upwards, hinted 
rather at energy than foresight ; the figure was easy 
and not over-massive. There was no jewel about the 
head, no single earring and bunch of black ribbon 
such as delighted the Stuart dandies, but only a 
silver buckle which clasped the belt confining the 
shirt, and a seal-ring worn on the right hand. The 
wig, however, was dressed in the fashionable way — 
divided into three, with a queue in the centre, and 
tresses or cadenettes on either side. This was the 
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only point in the portrait in which there was any 
•concession to conventionaUty. 

Clemency looked long at the picture, leaning 
forward from her chair to gaze defiantly into the 
serious eyes ; and while she leant, the black ribbon 
about her neck was loosened, and the miniature 
it bore fell into her lap. She caught it up and 
looked from portrait to miniature again and again, 
with a bitter smile. 

" So shall you two meet to-night," she whispered 
— " you who accuse and you who have betrayed. 
So shall I — ^who, if Heaven had not been merciful, 
might have linked you more closely than friendship 
could link you — so shall I bring your souls face to 
face to-night, when no disguise or lie can serve the 
betrayer. Before cockcrow, God shall measure 
out His slow justice to the three of us.'* 

She moved to a high desk, Ughted another taper, 
and took out a thin scroll. " For the last time," 
she whispered to herself, " the very last, lest my 
courage fail me, my dear, my heart." She laid 
the miniature of the Earl against her cheek for a 
moment and unrolled the paper. Her eyes grew 
bright and hard as she read, her pulse cooler and 
stronger. One of the tapers sputtered. She paused 
to trim it, and went back to the beginning of the 
document, though she knew every word by heart : 

" I, Ludlow Debonair Honeyfoot, Earl Oxney, 
do swear in my death that I die innocent and have 
no part in any scheme to utter false coin, in despite 
of His Majestie's order or any command of ye Par- 
liament ; that the smelting furnace and other 
chattels likewise in no way purtain to me, and are 
hereby delivered by me to ye officers of His Majestie 
with the tenement thereto ; that I have been de- 
coyed here by those who should hang for it, knowing 
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nothing of the making''of^either7goldfcoins, pence 
or medals, whether counterfeiting ye mintage of 
Rye Towne or of other mints in His Majestie's Realm. 

Let justice find the guilty — ^for I " Here 

the confession ceased abruptly — ^unsigned. For 
the *^ breaking of the golden bowl'* had cut off 
speech and consciousness. Only in the last flickering 
flashes of life had that bitter cry against his dearest 
friend reached the sister's ear — a cry bom of de- 
lirium, and of wild remorse, at which assuredly she 
could not guess. At this moment, with agonized 
inquiry in her eyes, her heart bursting with misery 
and rage against the slayers of her beloved, her 
brain seized the name he uttered and took it for 
the answer to her wild question. Leaning low to 
look into his face, in a very madness of hunger for 
his voice, his answer, she saw there all that she took 
for unspoken accusation. Once again, low and 
steadily, she had b^ged for the truth. To her 
" Who is guilty ? " his piteous hps h^ striven to 
reply, till, bending low to hear — ^yet jealously, for 
fear of losing even for a second the sight of his 
face in life, — ^she had heard once more the name she 
had hoped yet dreaded to hear, the name which, in 
wiping the stain from one so dear, dove in two the 
honour of another on whcou her thoughts hung in 
strange gentleness. 

She curtained the picture deUberately and went 
away to her own bedchamber. 
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Chapter III 

Here upon the square, canopied French bedstead of 
brass with rose-coloured hangings my lady's " high- 
est dress " was set out by her orders — a white one 
with lace collar and a stomacher stiff with spangles 
and silvery beads. The light of a splendid fire made 
her neck and arms like ivory as she unrobed and 
robed anew, without haste. Her tirewoman did 
her best to chatter, but the mistress was deaf to it. 
In silence the toilet was finished, and in less time 
than Clemency expected. She sent away her 
woman, took up one of the branching candlesticks 
and held it so that she could see herself in the long 
mirror — ^startled at this sight of herself in forgotten 
finery. The mirror framed for her a woman in her 
prime, dressed in full toilet such as was the vogue 
under the last of the Stuarts ; for in her coimtry 
seclusion Lady Clemency had not yet felt herself 
constrained to adopt either the towering head-dress 
or the Dutch hoop which Mary of England and 
Orange had brought with her in 1689. Full and 
flowing, the lines of her skirt gave Clemency's fine 
proportions their true grace ; the stiffness of the 
stomacher could not add more than a delicate 
rigidity to her figure. The lace collar drooped 
widely, giving the utmost breadth to the beautiful 
shoulders, while it sprang out a little stiffly from 
the nape to frame her face. Over her left ear she 
wore with a looping of pearls a rosette of the Earl's 
favourite colour, apple green. Of all the black 
ribbons and crape sashes and gauzes set out by her 
woman she donned not one shred that night. In- 
stead of these she drew from her press a long broad 
scarf, green like her ear-knot, but heavily fringed 
with gold, — a man's sword-sash. There was a 
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stain upon it ; she tied it carefully to hide the 
rusty blot. Then she put out the lights in the wall 
sconces and left the room with a taper in her hand. 
Half-way down the first flight she swept back, re- 
turned to the press, and fetched from it a large, 
battered, tarnished silver coin. Its detail shewed 
very distinctly in the candle-lig^t as she threaded it 
on to a long chain she wore on her neck. One side 
of the disc bore a threennasted galleon in full sail ; 
on the other were cut the picture of a church and 
the words ''Sancta Maria de Ria," with the date of 
coining — 1696 — ^which was the date of the Earl's 
death. For a moment she let the coin hang outside 
her bodice, then, hurriedly, as if time were short, 
thrust it inside her laces and went quickly on her 
way. 

All the lower staircases were bright with candles ; 
there were blazing logs in the halls and Uving rooms, 
and she despatched a servant to see that the diamber 
for her guest was curtained and prepared. Down 
a long stone corridor she passed to that wing of 
Pages which had once been sacred to the menkind 
of her people. Hither they had withdrawn for 
their smoking and cards, their poUtical squabbles, 
their rougher jests, their magisterial administration 
(for many an earl had coolly dealt out justice in his 
own fashion without reference to his weaker neigh- 
bours), for their money transactions, their chatter 
over horses and dogs, woodlands and waterlands. 

She stopped for a moment in a little lobby and 
rang a beU. Instantly a movement was audible in 
the room beyond. An old man, her steward, 
opened the door of communication and saluted. 

" Is the officer here ? " she asked. 

" Yes, my lady, with two other men." 

" Are they of the neighbomrhood ? " 
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" They are from Canterbury, my lady, and will 
go back there." 

" It is good. Rye men might have chattered out 
their business before it was begun. Why has the 
sheriff only two guards ? I told him fom*." 

" Two suffice, my lady." 

She regarded the old man with a hard smile. 
" Yes, Ruffany, three to one is accounted fair odds 
in fair love and open war." 

" And what if this be both ? " muttered the old 
steward in his beard, as she passed him and went 
into the stone-paved room beyond. At the rustle 
of her thick silk the heavily booted men rose to their 
feet, and pushed aside their chairs. They fell back 
from the fireplace and stood stiffly to attention. 

" You have had food and rest ? " she asked. 
" You are warm and merry ? That is right. You 
will usher in the New Year pleasantly with an easy 
task, I think. All labourers are not so fortunate." 

The biting tone of her voice, the contemptuous 
smile, the hsdf-dosed, deep eyelids, the proud, lovely 
head, made an impression of concentrated coolness 
and autocracy. There was almost a touch of 
gallantry in the dry voice of the sheriff as he an- 
swered her : 

" It is not often that so much of my labour is 
already done at the beginning, or by such hands as 
your ladyship's." 

" All I require of you is that you act like gentle- 
men — as my brother would have wished. Give 
me the warrant here a moment." 

He laid it before her. 

" That is good," she said. " No word is left out, 
and my name as accuser is properly written. For 
the rest — I do not care. His Majesty has given me 
the right to deliver this man to punishment. Punish 
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— ^but do it like gentlemen. And if he struggles, 
defend yourselves. And if he thrusts, thrust you 
also, and do it dean and straight — ^as the Earl would 
have had it." 

She handed the warrant back composedly. 

" You know the signal, my men. A quarter of 
an hour before midnight I will send my steward for 
the loving-cup to be drunk in the New Year. That 
shall be your summons. You, Master Sheriff, 
shall knock three times at the door of the upper 
parlour, and I will open it to you and pass out. The 
rest is your affair." 

Once more the men saluted as the lady of Pages 
recrossed the threshold and went to the dining 
parlour. 



Chapter IV 

In the face of the north-east, with his servant, also 
mounted, behind him, rode Otway RomiUy from 
Croydon across Surrey heaths and Kentish vales 
to Pages in the Sussex hills. His head was bent 
low, his hat thrust down over his keen eyes, his mouth 
set. But the cruel sleet had not more to do with 
the drawing of the lines in his face or the com- 
pression of his lips than the thoughts which beset 
his brain. For he was not like my Lady Clemency. 
To him long waiting had not brought coolness nor 
counsel, and this because the motive at the heart 
of his delay was not that of a revenge which already 
apprehends the firstfruits of satisfaction. For him 
the stake was also very great, but it was not the 
stake for which her ladyship had played so carefully 
for three years. Time had brought him no nearer 
to the method by which he could best approach 
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this woman after her coldness, her strangeness, and, 
above all, m the face of the secret which parted 
them. And yet there was her sudden invitation 
to Pages ! It perplexed him extraordinarily. As 
his mind travdled again and again over the old 
ground, he felt this barrier of the secret rise once 
more in all its sinister impregnabiUty. So sUght 
a thing it seemed — at times a mere network of 
sentimental scruples, a flimsy structure which he 
had but to destroy at one thrust, sharp and quick, 
but deadly. Yet even as he contemplated it he 
knew the flimsiness was only apparent, and that 
though it were but a network which divided him 
from the woman, it was as strong as death itself. 
Again hope leaped up. Surely her sudden welcome 
to Pages was enough ! On the strength of it he 
could speak to her, win her, before memories of 
the tragedy should engulf them both and bring the 
constraint he dreaded. Perhaps afterwards in the 
blessed days — Heaven grant they might come to 
him at last — ^she would forgive him for concealing 
a certain ghastly truth. 

The broad stream of Hght from the great open 
door ahnost blinded him as he went round the sharp 
comer of the last turn of the avenue. The sense 
of being awaited was almost too much for him. 
Clemency's open arms could not have excited him 
more intensely than these wide, significant, beautiful 
portals with their radiance pouring out upon the 
frozen, jaded rider. He checked his horse sharply 
and caught his breath. It could not be merely 
imagination which made him behold the figure of a 
woman waiting in the inner vestibule at the head 
of the steps. 

Clemency started up as she saw in the path of 
light a man on a horse which reared at a shadow. 
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For a seccmd the sorrow of her hfe was forgotten. 
This man was her brother's friend. So had he 
ridden many times round that very clnmp of ivied 
ehns, and she had loved to see him come — ^why, she 
could not teU at first. And when she knew the 
reason, too late, she wished herself dead, like the 
EarL 

Her memories, chasing one another in a mad 
circle, brought her back to the present. She went 
half-way down the broad flight of rounded steps to 
meet her guest, her bare neck with its pearls un- 
sheltered from the wind, her cheeks white, and all 
her body dry and burning. 

Chapter V 

The steward had set the wine on the table and 
removed the last course, with many untasted dishes 
before it. He seemed, Otway thought, to be 
possessed by a sense of ceremonial that touched 
insanity, for half his tripping journeys between side- 
board and table, and table and door, appeared to 
be for no reason but to remove clean silver and 
replace it with fresh. Never for a moment did 
the hostess and her guest appear to be alone. He 
chafed under it for an hour. And yet, even so, the 
himger of his eyes was beginning to be appeased. 
When at last the door closed and the two sat at the 
table, she in her high chair — the Earl always hked 
to see his sister so enthroned — ^and Otway sitting, 
a little sideways, with his arm on the table, so that 
he could command her face without appearing to 
stare too closely — ^when the two so sat together he 
wondered why he had longed for this moment, so 
painfully did he fear lest she should lapse into sorrow 
and anger or shrink icily if he boldly put his own 
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business first. Among his baggage was a trifle or 
two, gifts he had brought her, a rosary of Irish 
beads, a soft tippet of Irish lace. He told her 
little anecdotes of the way he chose them ; he asked 
her to wear them, some day. 

She smiled and looked at the beads. Then she 
took up the tiny silver cmcifix they carried and 
examined it. 

"They say this Man suffered for all the sins of 
the world,*' she said bitterly, " but it is an old tale 
which does not help me. Men like Deb are falsely 
done to death hour after hour. And still the whole 
world sins and goes free, because some men are 
cowards and others are dolts and are afraid for 
their own skins. Tell me, is it not true ? " 

" It is true that half the world sins and the other 
half must pay," he answered gently; "but we 
cannot read the end of the tale, my Lady Clemency. 
And it is often well we cannot read it." 

Her fingers twined themselves absently in the 
deUcate lace tippet, and she looked away from him. 
But her silence gave him courage. 

" Will you not wear this lace now that I may see 
how it becomes you ? For, if it does not, we will 
give it to the nearest almswoman and I will bring 
you another scarf," he said. His tone raUied her, 
his eyes besought. He did not see the hard look in 
her eyes, for she looked down ; he only saw the 
quiver of her fine lips, and took it as a sign of gentle-^ 
ness towards him. He rose and courteously hung* 
the lace upon her shoulders, never once daring to 
touch even her sleeve as he did so. He waited, 
standing with a Uttle nervous smile, to see if her 
cheek would colour, or her lips find a word or two 
which might tell him how he stood with her. She 
pushed back her big chair, and rose. It seemed 
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with an effort diat die kxlked at him then and 
said: 

** I mast see the lace in a minx>r. Come ; there 
is one iq)stairs. Give me yoar ann» Bfajor 
RomiDy." 

His heart misgave him as th^ mounted the 
stairs. Jnst so — to the eye — might a betrothed 
pair have passed to the joyous stater of the fires 
in the paikmis above, he reflected. Bat she never 
looked at him, nor leaned on his arm ever so slightly. 
They might have been ^losts, so impersonal, so 
anr^ seemed the link. 

" Yon know these rooms," sbe said, in a low tone, 
as she took her arm suddenly from his and led the 
way. 

" Yes, yes," he answered. He feared this mood 
of hers yet ; he knew that the subject which filled 
both their minds could no longer be avoided. 

"Come and see how well I have tended Deb's 
favourite toys," she said. Her tone was lighter — 
and yet he hated that cold, hard look of the eyes, 
so new in her, so strange. 

She beckoned, and he followed. She rested now 
and again in a seat, then would start up to pass on 
and point to some familiar relic. 

Otway moved as she moved, but always remained 
standing. 

" Here is his Ubrary," she said. " You remember 
how he chose his books ? ^ Not for men's wisdom, 
but for a man's pleasure — ' those were his words." 

" I remember well." 

" You gave him many of his books." 

" I remember." 

" Some of them he never opened." 

" I can well believe it. No man dares dictate the 
choice of his friend's whole library." 
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" But Deb left the leaves unturned, he told me, 
because you taught him more than all these vol- 
umes." 

" Why should she have said this with that cold 
smile ? " he asked himself. 

" I would my teaching could have saved him ! " 
he cried bitterly. 

She winced a little, but passed on and took up a 
wooden shield to which was fixed the pad of a 
hare. 

" You remember the day we went coursing over 
the Rother Levels and I begged him to spare the 
hare and call back the greyhounds ? " 

" Very well. But we could not stop them." 

" The black hound bit Deb. The mark showed 
clearly on his wrist up to the day he died." She 
moved on and paused before a half-finished bust of 
herself. "Do you remember how he loved his 
* puddling in clay ' ? If he had not been a great 
gentleman with other duties, I would have had him 
be a second Angelo." 

" Deb always had a rare skill of finger," replied 
Otway. 

" If I had it, I would make a hundred clay coun- 
terfeits of him," she answered passionately. She 
turned suddenly upon him. " It is surely not so 
hard — to make counterfeits ? " 

Her eyes pierced him through and through. He 
caught his breath ; his hands which held the bust 
she gave him shook. And he knew that she saw it. 

" It is the hardest thing in the world to make a 
good counterfeit — ^when the original is a thing that 
you love well," he said as he replaced the bust. 

She sank down on to the nearest settle. He found 
her gazing at him in cold scrutiny when he returned 
to the hearth. 
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" And yet some men have wonderful art in these 
things," she murmured. 

She drew the coin in her bosom slowly forth by 
its chain and swung it nervously to and fro. It 
gUttered in the fireUght. Otway watched it swing. 
He would have given the world to snatch it from 
her neck, fling it out of the window, then seize her 
hands and bid her be dumb and forget her misery. 
Suddenly she took the coin off its chain and put it 
into his palm. 

" Do you know what it is ? " she said slowly. " It 
is the pledge of another man's wickedness, the 
token which caused Deb his death." 

" It might well pass for true stuff," he said briefly. 
" The die must have been very good." 

*'Yes — ^it is good. But there is an ugly mark 
upon it. I have not rubbed it away. It was on 
the floor where — ^where he fell when they shot him. 
I found it caught in his cloak when — ^when they 
brought him here. In the olden days if such a 
token were touched by the hand of the real culprit, 
this stain, they say, would become moist — ^and so 
proclaim him a murderer." 

She propped her chin on her hand and regard^ 
him steadily. His eyes never swerved from hers. 
His mind was battling with a new idea, so preposter- 
ous that for a moment it engulfed him, and he made 
no reply. He clasped the coin tightly, vowing 
inwardly that she should possess it no longer. 

" WiU you give this to me ? " he asked abruptly. 

" It cannot be spared. It is one of my treasures, 
a link in the chain of many proofs of the guilt of the 
man I pursue." 

His opportunity seemed to have come. He 
turned the coin round and round and spoke ten- 
derly but with irony. "Does such pursuit make 
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my Lady Clemency happy ? Does it feed and sus- 
tain her soul ? Does it bury sorrow and heal the 
great woimd ? " 

" I desire to pursue," she said — " I desire it be- 
cause it is due to the dead, due to me who mourn." 

" That which we owe to the dead is nothing more 
nor less than love, my lady." 

" And service, whidi implies justice." 

" If justice could bring back the dead " 

She interrupted him with a bitter cry — ^but re- 
gained her self-possession. " It can bring peace 
to the living," she said sternly. 

" Peace ? There is no peace for you, my Lady 
Clemency, so long as you let this thought tear at 
your heart." He spoke sadly, almost sternly. 

" How admirably you can assume that superior 
air ! " she cried. How easy for you — ^who know 
not the guilty man — to bid me forget ! He is 
nothing to you. Or perhaps you desire to shield 
him. Is it so ? " She went close to him and 
looked mockingly in his face. " You dare not say 
you do not know him," she whispered. "The 
truth is in your face. What now ? WiU you shield 
him any more ? " 

"Yes — for your sake." 

" But I hate him. I desire his death. He can 
no more justify himself. Now— dare you shield 
him?" 

" I dare," he returned. 

" For my sake ! " she mocked. " Do you think 
I love him, then — ^love him in secret, and that my 
love is greater than my loathing of his betrayal ? " 

Gradually the mystery of her mood had imfolded 
itself. The notion whidi had at first come to him 
as a blinding shock now stood out clearly, ex- 
plaining her, her words, all the mystery in her letters 
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of the past three years. His heart leaped, for now 
he knew that he had the mastery of the situation. 
He answered her question boldly, with a grave 
smile. 

"Your love is greater than your loathing, in- 
asmuch as all love is greater than all hate." 

She laughed long and bitterly. Then she stood 
up in the middle of the room to taunt him. " See 
here," she said passionately ; " here is the case of a 
j^ung nobleman, honest and generous, with many 
friends, one of them closer than all the rest, perhaps 
— ^his plaj^ellow in ndnd and soul, but wiser, more 
crafty, more secret. He, being a penniless, careless 
fellow, turns his wits to account. Money, he thinks, 
though it cannot be plucked from the trees, can 
grow under a man's hand. And so he sets up the 
coining machines ; but, lest others should be over- 
curious of his skill, he borrows the name of his 
friend to put over his workshop. And in the hour 
of discovery it is his friend who dies for him, his 
friend's name which is dragged in the dust, his 
friend's house which is left desolate. Tell me what 
pimishment would you mete out to such a man ? " 

" None so cruel as God himself will assign." 

" Oh ! you play with words and I desire ^e truth. 
You, knowing Deb— what would you do ? " 

" I would gladly have died for him, for thereby I 
should have turned sorrow away from you," he 
answered, with a shaking voice. 

She started, looked at him, reeled, recovered 
herself. "It is not too late for that fine sacri- 
fice," she said. Her wor^s charged with malice, 
her ghttering eyes, her rigid, tense figure, were 
those of a maddened creature. So she stood in 
the fireUght in her pearly dress, vindictive, triima- 
phant, cruelly beautiful. " It is not too late," she 
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said again. Her hand moved towards the bell by 
which she summoned her steward. 

" If you desire it," he said, " here, upon and 
with Deb's sword, I will make that sacrifice, But 
it is too late. For the man j^u pursue — whom I 
also know — ^is dead. The justice of God was far 
quicker than yours, my Lady Qemaicy. He is 
dead, and I have far greater iMXX)fs than this" — 
he touched the coin — " of his guilt." 

"Howcanltrustyounow? "shegasped. "You 
could have saved Deb. You went away. Who 
was the man who led him into the coinei^s trap ? 
Tell me." 

" I cannot." 

" Deb told me his name," she said. " Upon that 
I have acted, have waited, have pursued." 

" Yes, and Deb told me also. I have it here " — 
he touched a packet in his breast — ** in writing. I 
have the man's very signature ; I have a hundred 
proofs of his death. More I am not permitted to 
teU you. The house, you know, was burnt ; the 
traces of the evil are gone." 

" Do you know the name that Deb whispered to 
me?" 

"I have guessed," he said, "but the error is 
yours. He was a dying man when he spoke. His 
mind wandered." ' 

" He named you — Otway." 

" So your actions to-night have told me." 

"And I beUeved him." 

" What else could you do ? " 

"Tell me — tell me the man's name," she en- 
treated. Her face was ashy white. 

He put his arms about her. "Trust me but 
now — Clemency, and some day I will tell you, if 
you wish it." 
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" His name ! Shew me the letter," Her fingers 
sought his pocket eagerly. His hand closed over 
them. 

" No — remember it is against my oath to Deb, 
sworn on your behalf. Would you have me false 
to the dead ? " he said. He put her into a chair 
forcibly and walked away. 

" Ah ! but it is because I want to trust you," she 
faltered — " I want to. . . . make amends. How 
hard you are ! Give me peace ! — Give me the 
truth ! " 

The struggle was bitter, but he won it, loving her 
too well to deal the worst of wounds. 

" If I tell you that it is for Deb's honour that I 
am silent more than for your sake, will you trust 
me ? " he said, gently going down on his knee by 
her chair to take her hand in pity. 

She stared at him vaguely. Then looked away 
and fixed her eyes upon the fire. A blank look 
crept into her eyes ; her hands grew ice-cold. She 
sat like a woman of stone, and he dared not speak 
lest she could put to him the last question. Her 
lips at last began to move. 

" It is not always well that we can read the end of 
the story," she whispered with dry lips, quoting 
him like a child trying to comfort itself with a for- 
mula. She repeated the phrase twice. After many 
minutes she Hfted her Hps to his ear. " The dead 
are always ours," she whispered. 

"And their honour also," he whispered back 
tenderly. 

The three-quarters before midnight clanged out so 
suddenly from the servants' quarters that ere his 
ears and hers had ceased to throb the door was 
opened and the old steward, pale and bent, came in. 
In his hand was a gigantic silver goblet of wine, and 
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a page behind carried a napkin on a tray. Lady 
Clemency rose abraptly. 

*' Go and call the others," she said. The page 
went out. Otway, perplexed, drew back and 
waited. He heard the dank of swords, the heavy 
steps of the sheriff and his ofl&cers as they mounted 
the stairs and knocked thrice as she had told them 
to do. 

" Your warrant," cried her ladyship, as the man 
in command saluted. " Nay, you need not guard 
the door." 

She took the roll and gave it to* Otway with a 
strange smile. There were tears in her eyes ; her 
throat was quivering. "Read," she said; "your 
name is in it." 

He looked deUberately at it, smiled also, and 
handed it back with a bow. 

" I do^not want it ! " she said, like a frightened 
child. "Ah! wait!" 

She took from the rack of weapons on the wall 
a short knife and slashed the document through 
twice; then tore it into many pieces, which fell 
at her feet. 

"See, my men, how easy I make your work 
to-night. Witness that I hereby withdraw my 
accusation." 

She walked to the tottering old steward, and took 
the cup from him, and touched it with her lips. 
" Let us drink to peace and good faith, to honour 

and truth " Her voice broke and Otway took 

the cup from her. 

In turn, by her order, did the other men drink 
also, and then she bid them good-night, standing 
at her full height, def3dng their inquiry and their 
coDMnent, till the last heavy footstep had died 
away. She turned away then and flung out her 
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arms in a kind of very madness, walking to and fro 
in the room with little shivering sighs. 

Otway caught her as she turned. He saw she 
could stand no more. 

" I am dizzy," she cried ; " my brain seethes. 
The fire bums me, Otway. Come — take me to the 
house door — ^set it wide. Give me air." 

He could not restrain her, but took her down the 
flight as best he could. 

" My dear," he answered, as she leaned on his 
arm, " there is frost outside ; the air is ice-cold ; it 
will give you your death ! " 

" Fling open the door," she begged, " for I cannot 
breathe." 

Close wrapped in his cloak, she leaned out into 
the night like a dreamy child. Her hand crept up 
to his heart. 

" I do assure you, sir," she said, " the wind is in 
the south ; can you not hear the voices of the bells 
of Rye travelling up to us through that dell ? " 

He stopped also to listen, while the breath of the 
New Year swept into Pages, lightly brushing their 
heads. 

" The wind is surely from the south," she repeated. 
Her limbs glowed ; the lines of her mouth were as 
soft as the ripples on smnmer waters. 
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Cantator 

A Legend (of Rye Town) Retold 

Chapter I 

WHEN Rye, of the Romney Marshes, bore her 
seal of the three lions and the three galleys 
proudly, as one limb of the great body of the Cinque 
Ports, and in the days before the French brought 
shame to her, or the great arm of the Eastward 
Drift, sweeping up the Channel, choked her harbour 
with shingle and mud, so that the sea drew back 
sulkily on its haunches — in those days there stood 
upon the landward slope of the sea fortress a holy 
house, within a holy garden. On the patronage 
of St. Augustine rested at once its plea for existence 
and all its dignity. For in the matter of wealth 
this friary possessed little enough, and even as 
the sea submerged the marshy lands below the town 
for two-thirds of the year, so did the penury of the 
brethren in the eyes of Rye citizens mostly drown 
their importance. 

Poorer grew the Austin Brothers, and older, and 
their niunber dwindled till it was left almost solely 
to a youth dwelling among them, whose name was 
Cantator, to tend the garden and lead the prayers 
and make the ointments and medicaments served 
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out to the poor and needy. Cantator's origin no 
one knew, for he had come once on a night of autumn 
storm across the hills from Canterbury with letters 
of secret value, and (so it was whispered) was de- 
tained by old Friar Thomas for reasons never told 
to the rest of the brethren. 

So the youth with the heart of snow went hither and 
thither, and because of his heavenly voice, which 
burst forth as he worked, even the*most morose of 
his companions agreed that " Cantator, the Singer " 
must be his name. 

Something strange and outlandish there was about 
him which kept hmi apart from his fellows, but he 
was the first to humble himself, to fetch and carry, 
to hew and wash and scour, to do all the things which, 
outside the walls, only a scullion or a kitdien girl 
would do. He was strong, and his hair lay in a close 
fringe on his nape — a fraige which strove to curl — 
while his eyes were the colour that I have heard 
described as "blue of Normandy." Study and 
meditation painted his face the colour of ivory, lined 
slightly his lofty brows, and carved sweet lines of 
patience about his mouth. But when he had been 
chopping logs of old ship-wood for the fire, or 
carving blocks of Caen stone — ^f or he had great skill 
of finger — ^the glow of high blood was in his face, and 
his hood lay back in careless folds of veritable 
secular defiance, showing the glory of his youth and 
manhood. 

His fame grew, for he taught himself the lore of all 
masters of music, from Guido of Arezzo downwards, 
and hung lovingly over the writings of Franco of 
Cologne, who lived for counterpoint. And there 
were the songs also of Adam de la Halle, the Trouvdre, 
in a book which Cantator brought with him from 
his childhood's days. These things stifled all the 
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worldly sounds that drifted to him over the walls, 
and he knew not what happened to the right or 
left of him, while he sang as he worked, and in the 
dead of night listened to the splash of smnmer waves 
at the base of the rocky citadel. 

Early in the year old Brother Thomas fell mor- 
tally sick ; thus the number of the company being 
alr^dy reduced to four, the hard work of the little 
hermitage fell more than ever upon Cantator. It 
was very sweet to escape in the evening from the 
close cell of the fevered man to the garden. In 
the thick ivy white-breasted swifts had come to 
live ; in the elm trees there was alwa)^ a twittering 
and nesting, and in the plat of fruit trees a drifting 
of pink and white snow. 

Here, one day at sundown, Cantator Hfted his 
young arms to the sweetness of it all. The sky 
was very dear as he gazed into it, and for that day 
of April it was so warm that the sim seemed to have 
chased the colour from the great roof above him. 

"Arise," murmured Cantator in prayer, "arise 
Star of Love and Truth, and end this night of the 
soul, that even a wretch, such as I, may know " 

A shining bolt, it seemed, came as the answer, 
a dazzling sphere of gold, of which the lovely sheen 
pierced to his very heart and blessed his sight, so 
that everything shewed more soft, more bright, more 
holy than before. It had touched him; it had 
brushed his face. Yet, trembling with the con- 
sciousness of a miracle, he dared not at first verify 
it. He closed his eyes and uttered supreme thanks- 
giving ere he gazed. There it lay in the orchard 
shadows — ^lay even as it had ^en, with a soft 
decision, like a ready windfall, though it was not 
yet apple-time. He stooped for it, and foimd it 
very light and soft. It flashed as he turned it over 
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and over, for it was cased in tinsel doth, such as 
the French wove for robes of state. Evidently it 
was the plaything of some richTman*s child, and the 
ecstasy in his heart shrivelled painfully as he dis- 
covered in the fancied bolt from heaven nothing but 
a corruptible symbol of earth. The rosary of his 
thoughts was rudely broken. He seized a Imife and 
began to prune the pear shoots of the tree on the 
wall nearest to him in a kind of forlorn desperation. 
Suddenly there came the soimd of a girl's laugh, then 
low, chiding whispers. c 

" Is anyone there ? ** asked a saucy voice on the 
other side of the wall. 

" I — Cantator," he answered, while his knife fell. 

There was a consultation and uncontrollable 
laughter from someone. Then a soft " Hush ! " a 
gentle cough, and a new voice, dignified and delicate, 
addressed him. 

"We pray you, Cantator, to give us our ball, 
which has dropped by hazard into your garden.'* 

" Send a serving-man, sister, to the door of the 
refectory and he shall have it," he answered, all 
unconscious that he was moved by no sense of eti- 
quette, but only by honest curiosity to see the livery 
of the servant who obeyed their fair voice. 

"Nay, throw it over," ejaculated the saucier 
voice. The tartness in it made him blush for his 
stupidity. 

"Wait, sister," he called, and ran to the ball. 
" Whither shall I throw ? " he asked, once more 
blind to the fact that to throw at random would have 
sent him bad: sooner to his pruning. 

" Climb, and we will tell thee," commanded the 
impatient tones again. 

Cantator might easily have heard the mistress 
slap the maid had he not been so goaded by the 
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sharpness and the imperiousness of the speaker. 
All anger was foreign to him. He climbed quickly 
to make amends. His eyes were clear, his gaze swept 
over the daisy-strewn sward which flowed from tiie 
foot of the wall to the house of oaken beams which 
stood between him and the Land Gate at the 
northern point of the fortress. From the top of the 
wall he saw that the house was of good, new wood, 
stoutly roofed, enwalled and latticed. He still 
clasped the ball in his amazement, and looked 
inquiry at the two girls who waited there, the maid 
in exaggerated confusion, the mistress grave and 
shy. The lady wore a petticoat of bloom velvet. 
Her hair was a river of gold, for in her sport she 
had let fall her net of peark. She held out her kirtle 
for the ball and curtsied. Into the velvet lap he 
flung it, ere he climbed down again. 



Chapter H 

The days went by in a procession as of merchant 
princes scattering largesse. April flung her last 
store of opals upon the two gardens, the pleasaunce 
of the maid, the orchard of the monk, and upon the 
heaven above them. May followed — ^less fluttering 
and self-conscious, with freer gait and treasure of 
stronger hue, deeper violets and red hawthorn like 
rubies. Then June — ^with a steady pace and a sweUing 
song — passed, hanging honours, chained orders of 
^lantine and woodbine, upon all shoulders. The 
moms now were glorious, but not sweeter than the 
noons and evenings. Old Brother Thomas had 
gone to rest, and now that the youth had recovered 
from his first encounter with Death, he loved the 
garden more and his cell less. For in the garden, 
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it seemed, the promise of the Fuller Life grazed him 
more closely. He tended the roses and herbs more 
constantly. Moreover, he sang more than before, 
and when he played his little organ he'opened wide 
the windows on the side of the garden towards the 
Land Gate and the beautiful house of gables. How 
could he know that under the wall there walked a 
lady in a grey petticoat, whose Uttle bodice rose and 
fell with thoughts which could only be echoed by 
the morning greeting of the larks of the meadow- 
lands of Sussex ? How could he guess that she stood 
obstinately at bay when her fatl^er, the great 
burgher, Master Marshe,scolded her for the idle hours 
she spent in contemplation when other women 
were hawking or dancing, or receiving gallantries ? 
Some things Cantator did, indeed, hear, such as the 
noise of a banquet given by Master Marshe to 
Master William Diggys, of Wittersham, to whom 
the former desired to give his daughter in marriage. 
But the eyes of the monk could not behold the face 
of the lady who drew herself up proud and cold, 
when, at the banquet, the woidd-be bridegroom, 
his small eyes full of wine and greed, his cruel 
mouth hidden by his black scrub of beard, and his 
gorgeous doublet hanging on him like a churrs 
smock, tried to kiss her. For a moment she had 
stood so, as if daring him to brave the flame of her 
eyes, and then she had passed slowly out in dead 
silence. 

As she stepped out of the house into the breath of 
the June night and found her way to the grass walk 
beneath the wall by the pale lamps of the tall white 
lilies which fringed the paths, she stopped her ears, 
so that the low wine-songs of the men in the hall 
should not drown in her memory thejsweeter music 
she heard so often. When she imstopped her ears 
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this music came to her over the wall. Hitherto 
it had soothed and refreshed her. Now it seemed to 
bring her deeper sorrow, to strengthen her helpless- 
ness. The tears rained down her face and her kirtle ; 
she spoke without knowing it. Her cry, "For- 
bear, forbear, the song is too sweet. It kills!" 
pierced the dream of music which cloaked Cantator 
the Singer. He listened in dismay at the chapel 
window. 

" Would I were dead, neverthelees," cried the 
delicate voice again. 

He wondered. Then he began to sing again — b. 
song which bade all love one another. 

" There is a kind of love which begets hate, Can- 
tator," cried the lady bitterly. 

He left the chapel and crept to the wall. "Take 
courage, sister," he called softly ; " help will come." 

" TT^ere is no one to help," she answered. Her 
words came in a rapid stream. Cantator saw the 
scene in the banqueting-hall, he beheld the bride- 
groom-elect, rich of garb and low of birth, his 
stunted legs, his hoarse, guttural voice — ^his clumsy 
seat on horseback. A divine rage came upon the 
youth. 

" What is your name, sister ? " he asked. 

" Amanda. My mother called me so. But the 
name is turned to a reproach, for there is no love 
in the world nor anyone that I can love." 

" The name is like a song," he answered. The note 
of his own voice sent warm thrills through him. 
" I go now to pray for you," he added, " and I know 
— ^Amanda — ^that, so long as you have courage, the 
answer will come." 

" I have courage enough." 

? Then God wUl be with you." 

" And with you — ^until " 
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Unta the time- 



" Yes, the time?" 

He did not hear the inquiring note in the words, 
for he moved away in sudden misgiving. Yet the 
very grass of the orchard enmeshed his feet and held 
him. He stepped backward. 

"And— Amanda " 

The " Yes " was so low that, to make sure it was 
not the brushing of one lily against another, he 
spoke again — 

"Amanda!" 

" Yes " 

" I think it were well — ^Amanda — ^if " 

" If— Cantator ? " 

" If — ^Amanda ! " His hps hung on the name. 

« Yes, yes ? " 

"Nay, nay, it is nothing — ^Amanda." 

He turned then and strode resolutely away. 

Many watches did he keep that night as he lay 
on his stone shelf, while his brain was like a play- 
house lighted with the torches of love and sorrow, 
imder the glare of which danced a strange tumult 
of persons out of the world at which he had glanced. 
In the afternoon of the next day he stood at the 
little grated window of the dispensary gazing blankly 
in front of him. The lay Brother, a new institution, 
since age overwhelmed Cantator's decrepit com- 
rades, had left the door into the High Street open. 
Thus the youth chanced upon a gap of colour and 
dazzling movement. The Mayor of Rye had called 
a Guestling or Brotherhood that day, and the great 
personages he had smnmoned rode in state after their 
council. In slow, stately file they rode, while the 
people walked with them in groups, children scatter- 
ing i^flowers, citizens and fishermen with their wives 
in their festal clothes, tanners and smiths, innholders 
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and herring-curers, mariners and cordwainers, and 
here and tiiere a tender girl clinging to the arm 
of a bronzed boy. 

Cantator closed the door and put the shutter over 
the window before he turned into the garden. 
The babel and noise seemed sacrilegious. He put 
away his sculpturing tools ; he went to his organ, 
and he set himself to construct a most complex 
chant. But the diamond-shaped notes in his book 
feel together in confused heaps. He closed his 
eyes, bewildered, and touched the keys at random. 
Yet, for all he could do, there hammered in his head 
two lines from a song of Normandy, which he must 
have heard with the lute in his babyhood. It 
floated up to his hps ; it escaped them ; and as he 
buried his face in his hands for shame the refrain 
knocked imperiously at his brain and struggled in 
his throat. 

BeUe amie^ ne doutes point 
Ton amant est ta douleur. 

Then he thrust away his music went to his cell, 
took pen and brush, and wrote in a leather-bound 
vellum scrip, making scrolls and floreals and fruit 
and flowers. But all the while his heart was a 
furnace. 



Chapter HI 

All day, Cantator moved in an ecstasy, with such 
a light on his face that his fellows wondered. The 
trouvere's warning had lost its sinister ring; 
indeed, he did not remember more than those dear 
words at the beginning — " Belle Amie ! Belle 
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Amie.'* He whispered it twice, but to himself it 
seemed that he shouted it with brazen throat. He 
looked up stealthily from the board at which he ate 
his thin soup at night, in fear lest he should have 
betrayed himself. The meal over, Cantator went 
out. It was not a disordered fancy that led him 
to detect the rustle of a robe beyond the orchard 
wall. 

" My sister ! " he ventured. 

•* Cantator ! '* floated back to him. 

His heart was a battering-ram under his cassock ; 
fear and joy m him leaped forth to the joy and grief 
in her voice. 

" How is it — ^sister — ^Amanda ? *' 

" Very ill ; the need is sore." 

" Tell me all of it," he conunanded. 

" In two days I must wed Master Diggjrs." 

" Heaven forbids it ! " 

*' How shall I know that ? " she sobbed. 

" Because I am sent to help you.** 

" But how, dear brother ? '* 

" I will lead you far away." 

" You dare not ; it is deatii to you.** 

"IdareaU." 

" You cut your life in two. You shall not.** 

"I go to live. You are my life, and there is 
Normandy for love and life. Love is rich there, 
and life is true." 

A long-drawn sob was the answer. 

" Amanda, listen ! ** he entreated in a fire of 
impatience. He could not hear her answer ; he 
pressed in his distress against the wall. He was 
sure that it throbbed between them. He pressed 
closer and closer. The mortar crumbled. A stone 
was loose. Hardly knowing what he did he plucked 
at it. It fell out, dragging lesser ones with it. 
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The sight mflamed him. Like one half possessed 
he groped and pulled and plucked amain. When 
he put his strong shoulder against the weak spot and 
pu^ed with all his might he heard a long, loose 
rattle of stones and dust on the other side, and 
then a panting, sobbing breath. He thrust once 
more at the tottering comer with superhuman 
force. One last thud of stones on turf, a doud of 
dust, and through a space as large as a man's 
two hands he saw Amanda's eyes, blue-ringed and 
dewy. He put out his hand and gently pulled her 
by her wimple dose to the gap. As he did so he 
smiled, and the moonlight touched their young heads. 
Joy came back to her eyes. He put out the other 
hand boldly, drew her face to him, and hdd the Uttle 
diin so that he should not lose a fragment of the 
vision of her head and neck. 

** Do you trust me ? " he said, lowering hb face to 
her. 

"Alwa}^, Cantator." Her lips were parted. 
They flowered up to him. But for the moment he 
put strong control over himsdf . 

" Is there a wharf where boats are ? " 

" Yes, bdow the Strand Gate, which leads to the 
land, to the Kentish hills and the Sussex woods." 

" Ndther hills nor woods for us, but only water. 
It leaves no footmarks." 

She put out her free hand and laid it shyly on his 
breast. 

" It is our compact^ Amanda," he whispered ; 
" therefore have a boat in readiness at the Strand 
Gate to-morrow night an hour before moonrise. 
There I will come to you, for Heaven has given you 
to my hand to love and cherish — ^if you so wUl." 

" In your songs I£have lived, Cantator ; in your 
heart I would rest unto death." 
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" The word is * Bdle Amie,' '• he whispered. 
She repeated it after him. He kissed her hands. 

When he had watched her safely into her house 
he put the larger stones stealthily back. The gra- 
cious ivy curtain fdl over the secret. 



Chapter IV 

So glorious a day as the morrow had never been bom 
for Rye. The fishing-barques put out to sea with 
masters and men ; the gossip foregathered near the 
Bochary; in the court-house the buzzing of flies 
begot sonmolence and made the dispensation of 
justice a tardy matter. Under the thick tufts of 
mulberry-trees good folk sat in their gardens, or 
slept for happy weariness, and pretty bare feet of 
boys and girls dabbled at low tide in the rocky 
sea-pools l^ow the Baddying's Gate. The very 
watch at the postern there simled genially through 
the veil of heat towards hostile France. 

After sundown a Ught wind arose, and over Wm- 
chelsea a cloud floated and gathered others. Rain 
fell in soft large drops, and then desisted. In a 
starless silence just before midnight Cantator 
stepped into the world. His hands were empty ; he 
took nothing with him. On his hand was a ring 
by which those in Normandy would know him and 
hail him. 

Like a long, russet shadow he passed down the 
alley and along the back of the Conduit, stooping 
when his head ^owed above the low embattlemented 
wall that fringed it on the land side. Just before 
he reached the Strand Gate he swung himself over 
it, dropped on to the slope of muddy shingly, and 
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crept quicWy to the spot where the sea-wall which 
girdled the base of the rock sprang sheer from 
Qie water. Under this, it might be for some three 
hmidred feet, were, at intervals, semi-circular 
openings or cavelets of a size in which a boat might 
lie. He looked down as he crept, and saw by his 
tiny lanthom the glimmer of a woman's hand on a 
prow which was scarcely visible beyond the mouth 
of one of the little underground arches. 

" BeUe Amie ! » 

" Bel Ami ! » 

Noiselessly the prow emerged, and Cantator 
dropped into the skiff. The man who sat at the oars 
gave a vigorous push with both his hands to the 
arched stone roof above them, and in answer to 
Amanda's question Cantator pointed across the 
bay to Winchelsea. The rower took swift, long 
strokes; they shot forward, a black trail on inky 
waters, into the murk of the night. White wave- 
crests which they could not see curled voraciously 
about them ; the manes of sea-horses, racing madly 
by, flicked their cheeks; the wet wind and salt 
stiffened the apparel of the fugitives. Cantator 
drew the cold hands of the lady to his breast, and 
she knew that he wore beneath his monk's cloak 
a gaberdine of brave soft stuff like that of a French 
knight. 

TTiey made but little way, though ere long Cantator 
took an oar and pulled behind the silent boatman. 

It was fully an hour before the moon flickered 
through the driving clouds, fitfully and fearfully 
lighting up the Udymere bay and the woodlands of 
Brede. And still they toiled and drifted farther from 
land. 

" A current draws us to sea," cried the lady. 

Cantator looked behind him and saw Rye aglare 
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in the lightning. He looked before him and knew 
the dread in Amanda's eyes* The rower pomted 
to the menacing seas and shook his head. 

" We cannot round the Fairlye point to-night," 
Cantator whispered to the lady. " Is there a safe 
landing till the storm is past ? " he asked the oars- 
man. 

The man nodded and pomted to a creek. There, 
by straining against wind and tide, they arrived, 
and Cantator signed to the mute rower to return to 
Rye on foot and leave the boat beached. 

Like sea-birds the two crouched, boy and girl, 
under the lee of the down where the rock overhung 
them. The floor of their chamber was dry sand, still 
warm, when you burrowed into it, from the heat of 
the midsummer noon. They watched the lightning 
and she shuddered, but soon he bid her sleep and 
forget it, and spread his cloak on the sand for her. 

She slept there in rich forgetfulness, in childlike 
trust. But he looked at her and wondered and 
loved, and wondered and looked again, sleepless, 
and full of thanksgiving as the storm died and the 
tide ebbed out, and tiie rain-spout travelled on, 
leaving only a thin fringe of light rain. 

Chapter V 

Cantator left his lady Isdng on the cloak and went 
to the mouth of their cM bower. He looked 
stealthily about him, and went to the spot where the 
skiff was beached. No boat was there. The storm 
had wrenched at it, the himgry sea had dragged it 
foot by foot into its lap. Across the marsh he saw 
the Numbering roof of the oratory of the Black 
Friars at Winchelsea. He knew no shelter would 
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be there for Amanda and himself. She could not 
walk to Hastings ; she could not live without food 
till they reached the port, nor could she harbour 
so near home without disgtdse. The rain fell softly. 
But for sore perplexity it would have been music to 
him, this gentle silver sigh of light drops upon the 
mai^-grass. But now . 

A long, muflled note came with it. Itwassturely 
no hunting morning this, and at such a season ? 
Again the note came, longer, more hollow, more 
distinct. He listened impatientiy. The plovers, 
startled, wheeled overhead, the faint lapping noise 
of a chapel bell insisted, a shrill cock could be just 
distinguished. Again he heard the hollow boom. 
No horn rang a note so sinister, so monotonous. 
Inspiration came as the sounds grew. In the grey 
hght he saw nothing, for Rye lay cold and dim — 
but he understood, and became in that moment a 
man of ice. To the rear of him where the cliff dipped 
he could see deep, long flowering rushes and under- 
wood. There was water, deep it might be. He 
lifted the lady in his arms, and strode for the spot. 
He found a tiny island embowered in reeds in the 
centre. Wading to his neck and then swimming, 
he reached it, while she dung to him. 

" Where is it we go ? '* she asked, still half 
drowned in her sleep. 

" Only to find a better resting place," he answered, 
and dried her feet in his hands. The sun was shining 
faintly now. The mists, rolling seawards, shewed 
a thin trail of men and horses coming round the bay 
from Rye. 

Then Cantator prayed stonily, as only men in his 
case pray, without words, without hope, without 
fear. For in extremity there is neither hope nor 
fear, but only blindness. Through the reeds at 
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last he saw the thing which froze his tongue — ^the 
three gaunt, wide-mouthed blood hounds, with their 
noses to the storm-sodden earth, urged forward 
with cries by the men who rode, among whom was a 
fellow with a blackish beard and shrivelled legs and 
long fiat feet. Closer they came, the dogs goaded 
by the men, but running without due. They halted, 
and then Cantator thought that they returned to 
Rye, and held his breath with wild hope. But the 
deep note broke out afresh, and again he heard the 
hoofs and cries — and by the sudden clamour of the 
bloodhoxmds knew that the creek was reached. 

At the margin of the great pool the dogs stopped 
howling. 

" A boat ! a boat ! " cried one. 

" The fools have drowned themselves ! " raged a 
stout man on a white horse. 

A smile flitted over the face of Diggys. " Whist ! 
Let us see if the love-birds have not found a reed 
nest," he laughed, and urged the hoxmds mto the 
water. 

Long ere the hot breath of the hounds was upon 
his lady's cheek Cantator had risen. Straight and 
firmly he aimed, and his stilet was crimson as the 
first dog sank with a yelp. But the second and 
third were upon him, snapping and growling. A 
woman's cry curdled the blood of those who listened, 
Diggys laughing back in answer as he plunged 
forward on his horse into the water and made for 
the tiny island. Those on the bank watched the 
encoxmter curiously. 

" Good-morrow to you, brother ! A fair siunmer 
rain this. I thank you for shielding my bride,'* 
jeered Diggys as he aimed. 

Cantator parried the blow and struck swiftly back. 
Ihere was a cry of hope from the lady ; for Diggj^, 
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still in the saddle, reeled and fell forward on the 
pummel, while his horse stimibled. But the success 
was but a flash in the pan, for his friends came 
behind. 

As Cantator, springing back to guard his lady, 
flimg his right arm about her, Diggys righted him- 
self, and swerving aside, cut off the arm at the 
elbow. Then his adversary, delirious with agony, 
saw nothing but the little black-bearded face, heard 
nothing but the thick, coarse voice flinging insults 
at Amanda. His bleeding stump Cantator never 
heeded. At his full height he stood and challenged 
the rider, and with the stilet in his left hand, cut 
upon Di^ys' face such a sUt that he died like a 
man for whom the world is a huge jest. And when 
his enemy fell at his feet, Cantator knew that the 
end of love and revenge was fulfilled. As he sank 
at her feet he felt his lady's breath on his lips, and 
smiled as he swooned. 

A strange procession met the eyes of curious Rye 
that day. Amanda lay across her father's horse, 
with floating hair and stained kirtle, in the midst of 
horsemen and footmen ; and in the rear, tied to 
Digg3rs' empty stirrup, staggered Cantator, his 
head falling now this way, now that, with the deadly 
sickness of his wounds, and the whip-cuts of his 
captors across his face and back. Those who 
watched were frozen to silence during the passage of 
the company and afterwards crept to their homes. 

Early in the morning of the next day Amanda 
awoke, moaning, from her trance. She found ^her- 
self in her own chamber. In the distance there was 
the tick-tack of trowel and pidc. Its steady, 
rh3rthmical note soothed her deliciously. She 
moved drowsily and pillowed her hand on her 
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cheek. ** What o'clock is it ? " she asked. ** Nay, 
do not curtain the window. The light gladdens 
me." 

The serving woman turned away from the window 
sobbing tearlessly as her mistress left her bed and 
walked to the casement. 

" What is the building there ? " she asked in 
bewilderment. " There is John Rootes, the master- 
mason, and my father, and — ah ! " 

Turning, she shrieked as she fled down the stair, 
her long bedgown floating while she went, wild-eyed, 
across the garden to the friary wall. The men 
there fell back at sight of her. Within a cavity 
built out from the wall upon the side of the garden, 
and facing the window of his love stood Cantator, 
chained upright. His eyes were closed; his lips 
moved rapidly. 

" Bel Ami ! " she cried. " It is I, Bel Ami. Do 
you not know me, Cantator ? " 

Into his one last look of love the boy put the 
passion and sacrifice of a lifetime; " My arms," he 
said, " are maimed and chained ; I cannot hold you, 
my heart ; I cannot bend my head. But I suffer 
for you, I wait. Farewell." 

'Hie girl sprang forward and threw her dight arms 
about his knees, and kissed his wounds and his 
battered face while she called his name. But strong 
hands pushed her back as the masons moved for- 
ward to their work. 

Whilei stone rose upon stone to shut out the 
gaping onlookers,Cantator seemed to lose himself once 
more in the garden. And now he did not walk alone, 
but with a girl whose head was crowned with roses, 
while she sang and gathered his lilies. His voice 
burst forth ; all the songs of Provence and Normandy 
could not contain his ecstasy ; then, in some strange 
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way, hymns mingled with them, and he felt the 
bird-song of the girl melt into his, so that they 
became interwoven in one great chant of thanks- 
giving, for the beauty of the world, for the splendour 
of the morning, the graces of night, the love of 
men and women. Higher rose the song, till it 
drowned the noise of the trowel and hammer, and 
the master-mason's face grew ashy while he worked. 
As a seal was set upon tiie last stone the girl fell to 
the ground laughing. 

Some say she died there — picking at the wall with 
little, fine hands, and others that she lived on in the 
house of her father by the Land Gate of Rye for 
many years, and that while she walked alone, a 
spectre of a mad woman in torn clothes, she sang a 
French love-ditty, to which a man's voice, hoarse 
with pain, answered her from the lane by the wall, 
always with the same burthen : " Ton amant est 
ta doulem:." 
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The Weaving of Gysfele 
Espinette 

Chapter I 

DEEP down in the grey vaults bdow the town, 
underthe feet of those who went about their 
business, Gys£le Espinette sat at her loom, weaving, 
weaving. 

High above the wintry marsh Winchelsea stood, 
a headland white with snow, as silent as it was 
soUtary. Here and there in the dusk one wall 
showed a little darker than another, and marked 
the coiurse of the lines, the Roman squares, on 
which Edward III had planned his once cherished 
sea-port. But there were no more any soldiers 
to sing and tramp through the miUtary squares, 
no more any sea to float the galleys or frigates of 
this Southampton of the Middle Ages. The sea 
had retreated, the rotting ships were doubtless 
sunk deep in fathoms of black marsh ooze, and 
Winchelsea in the year 1688 inquired little after 
these things. It asked only for slumber, for con- 
cealment, for leisure to smuggle brandies and 
tobacco whilst preserving an air of inactive inno- 
cence. 
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But below in the bowels of the cliff, in the great 
disused crypts and vaulted cellars — ^no longer 
needed by the great monastic settlement of which 
the splendid abbey church was the centre and 
the head — ^there was activity enough, and business 
far more honest than the mere purve3dng of pro- 
hibited goods. In these ecdesiastic^ caverns 
worked the patient ants of the community — the band 
of fugitive Huguenots who desired of the world 
nothing beyond free space for their looms, their 
forges, their presses, tiieir frames, and sufiBcient 
result from their handicraft to end their da}^ of 
exile on a friendly soil without penury. And they 
sought more than that, a prize which neither riches 
nor idleness could win them — ^the prize of obUvion. 
How faint and how far off was their chance of win- 
ning it their faces betrayed. For a dinmess hung 
over their rejoicings, a gentle sadness seemed to 
discoimt all their successes as craftsmen and trades- 
men, while as townsmen it invested them with a 
rare distinction — ^the eternal dignity of men who 
cannot forget ordeal. There were some few who 
knew not Sie worst of that ordeal, some who had 
fled betimes from France ; but the greater part 
were newcomers, settlers, that is, of barely tiiree 
years since. The work of the cursed Edict of Revo- 
cation was not to be forgotten under two generations. 
Thus their grief was as new as if it were but yester- 
day. And therefore, though they could not speak 
of it, they went about their affairs veiled in a tender 
melancholy, which said, " We know ; we remember — 
there is no sorrow like ours." So, in this quietude 
after suffering, prospered the handiwork of the 
Huguenots in their burrows. Here laboured a paper 
maker from Angoumois, or a cloth-weaver from 
DouUens or Amiens, there a fine creator of gauze 
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for whom Lille was no longer a home but a hell of 
torment, and next to him would be fomid a group 
of makers of " noyal " and other linen doths from 
Morlaix and Rennes and Nantes, while not far off, 
perchance, worked a tanner, who thanked Grod in 
the hour of peril that his pit was so close to the 
shores of Normandy, and that Rye and Winchelsea 
were amongst the friendly places of the EngUsh 
shore. Most of the craftsmen and women were 
married folk, with their children as willing appren- 
tices, and in their children they sought " forget- 
fulness of evils." But one or two there were — 
young men, girls come to woman's estate— on whom 
the tragedy of their people had laid less cruel a 
hand. This, at least, to the eye. They seemed 
more of flesh and blood, less of patient shadows, 
laboiuing, pursuing, than the majority of their folk. 
The youth in them fought persistently against cruel 
memory, and they had more years to look to for 
their fight. Foreign exile, harder for them at first 
than for the older men and women, had its strange 
compensations, its newness, its whimsical discoveries. 
They were but guests, it seemed, of others, and their 
worldly fate still quivering in the balance. Songs 
came to their Ups in their work, gayer airs than those 
they sang at their stately common prayers, morning 
and night. Love went to meet them, and Ufe ran 
fast in their veins. The colour of hope and health 
was in their faces, even as it was in the face of 
Gys61e Espinette, who worked on this night of stormy 
winter so steadily, so gaily. There was cause for 
the gladness of the cx)lony, cause for more than the 
pious Advent hope of other years. For James the 
Second of England was gone to France for ever, 
and while they had no fear that the Orangeman, 
his successor, would deny them the refuge estab- 
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lidhed by a century of precedent, they were 
glad that he came to the English throne bring* 
ing as the flower of his army their own aristocrats, 
the Huguenot nobles who had learnt to starve like 
rats and suffer like men. For Gys61e herself 
there was joy even dearer than this, more intimate, 
more secret — ^the joy of the eve of wedding. For 
this she worked so ceaselessly and wove with such 
fine skill, as if each silk thread were a strand in the 
fate of her love. Her face was burning with fatigue, 
buttheUghtof the great brazier in the recess showed 
no harsh lines of hopeless toil in it. The other 
looms — ^for Gysfele, the expert, had her pupils in the 
day like the rest — stood in their long rank, silent, 
their deUcate frames receding gradually into im- 
penetrable shadow many yards further than the 
flames of G3rs61e's brazier — ^at once her fire and her 
torch— could pierce. 

Those of tiie colony of Winchelsea who knew 
Gysfile's story were doubly glad of her coming 
joy, and the rest, who cherished her as the most 
lovable of its waifs, were proud that of all its youths 
Roger BarbeUion should have won her. Her 
friends pressed about her dming these weeks with 
hearty gifts of their own making, and many a hand 
was still busy on her behalf, so that in her new estate 
as wife she should lack nothing which their science 
could furnish. In her Uttle cot of two rooms on the 
landward side of Winchelsea, nestUng secure from 
the sea, many of their good gifts were already 
stored. There were shining knives from William 
Desmoulins, and the horn handles to them had been 
carved by his young brother ; there was serge from 
Martin Bucer whidi Nicholas Pradmer, the dyer, 
had steeped in a rich blue to match the eyes of 
Gys61e — ^to please a tender fancy of her husband- 
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elect — ^whUe the taUor P4gorier had several jrards 
of it with which he was making her a doak in his 
leisure moments. There was a promise for her 
housewife's larder of " boudins Fran5ais " (a new 
kind of black pudding) from Mme. Castaud, wife of 
the pastor of the Huguenot colony at Rye, and rich 
brown leather, sufficient for two armchairs and a 
jerkin for the bridegroom, was coming from old 
Chamoneau — ^whose gaunt shoulder bore the loathed 
brand of the fleur de lys because the "booted 
missionaries " of the French King had denounced 
him for giving shelter to a dying Huguenot cur6. 
There was also ribbon, white and gold, which her 
betrothed had bought from a friend in Flanders, 
whither, as an emissary of the new Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, he had been sent with cloth 
manufactured in England to be dressed in the Low 
Countries. Moreover, like a mumbling witch, old 
Helen Lasn^, the oldest crone of the community, 
sat every afternoon over her lace pillow, but there 
was love in her heart for the bride, wherefore the veil 
that she made was white and beautiful. Lastly, 
Fetter Burges and his chUdren gave of their very 
best in the rolls of white linen whidh they had brought 
her that very day. Wool, worsted and linen, wood 
and leather and metal — ^all her needs were eagerly 
and tenderly supplied, except one. And so here, 
of necessity^ since her fingers could best do it, was 
she weaving the silk for her own wedding gown. 
It is true that she worked — ^like every bride since 
the beginning of the world — against time, but the 
love and dear fancies which ran along her fingers 
to the shuttle and the threads did not let her mind 
stray from the intricacy of her work or flurry her 
movements. For the pattern had all Ixien thought 
out long ago on lovers' walks along the Sussex lanes, 
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in the summers that were gone. What emblem 
so fit for such a stuff as the rose of the hedges, 
common to Normandy as to England ? She re- 
membered that Roger Barbellion had picked one 
and pressed it flat between his broad palms to show 
her how a chain of these opened flower cups, enlarged, 
might make a royal border for her bridal hem, and 
how she had coaxed Jean Carbonel, the engraver 
(their neighbour at Icklesham), to trace out the 
notion for her on a piece of calico. Then had come 
the choosing of the silks, the bleaching and the 
dyeing, the scrupulous selection of the right pro- 
portion of colours, ivory white silk for the material 
of the groimdwork, palest saffron for the body of the 
great roses, their pointed leaves, all of gold, springing 
from between their petals like tongues of Ught about 
a pale disc, while the gold thread used for these 
leaves outlined the saffron petals also, and was 
afterwards to be threaded through her needle to 
emboss the centres of the flowers. How could she 
count the many hours which had gone to tliis one 
length of warp and woof, or the delicate handliujg 
which had been required at the beginning to tie 
the " harness " of the design and prepare the most 
delicate of her draw looms for this exquisite feat 
of her skill ? 

As she worked, proudly conscious of her own 
deftness, tears of pride started to her eyes. She 
thought how her own people — ^now a part of the 
dim past — ^whose brocades had been so famous 
in the cities of Northern France, would glow to see 
how their art Uved on in her. And with this thought, 
suddenly, while the rose of saffron grew under her 
fingers, the story of her people, of her own tragedy, 
and of the new romance which should for ever blot 
out these passed into her weaving. 
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Chaptfr II 

From the dim pools of shadow suddenly all the 
memories of the last three years seemed to sally 
forth. She drew her breath sharply, telling herself 
that they were but the seed of that harvest which 
so soon she would reap in joy, and into her loom, 
having more than common courage, she drew reso- 
lutely the old visions, the old dreams, the grim 
realities. With each pressure of the treadles, 
with every whip of the shuttle and combing of the 
weft, she saw more clearly the house of her people, 
a building of timbers in the best street of Caen, with 
the straight garden at the back, the mulberry trees 
of which nearly hid the roof of the long loom-house 
the other side of the garden wall, in which the 
Espinettes for generations had practised and taught 
their art. She smiled to think of her first tearful 
hours of drudgery and of the bliss of the long evenings 
of childish play when looms were silent. After 
those days labour had become a sort of pastime; 
she was but a member of a busy hive, and in the 
eyes of her father and mother it mattered not whether 
she did much or Uttle, so long as she did it to the 
utmost of her vigour and knowledge. Then came 
the less childi^ daj^. R6gnal Espinette, her 
brother, had joined the army; on winter nights 
there was often a group round the fire of young 
soldiers, whom she served with wine, after the cus- 
tom of her family. In that circle was her brother's 
chief friend, St. Fauve de Mondel, who always 
charmed her most of them all, while she was more 
afraid of him than the rest. Upon that, as her 
thoughts carried her on, she saw death pass over 
the house twice. It gave to R6gnal and his young 
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wife the ownership of looms and garden and mansion, 
in a comer of which she had lived on in apathy till 
the hour when, in spite of inexplicable fear of him, 
she resisted no longer, and knew that she loved De 
Mondel, R^gnal's friend, with every fibre of her 
tense being. To the quickened movements of her 
firm roimd hands and steady feet her memory kept 
time, passionately flinging upon her web pictured 
hours of love in tiie straight garden and the demure 
gleaming parlours, imtil there came the grey days 
of doubt and the black hours of distrust, days when 
Regnal scarcely spoke, when no guests came and went 
but one, and that one only by stealth and without 
R^gnal's knowledge. The fire in Gys^e*s cheeks 
now was bom of more than fatigue ; it was the child 
of bitterness, of sdf-anger. For her hand had opened 
the door, against R6^al*s orders, to her Catholic 
lover, St. Fauve, and she had unwittingly preci- 
pitated the tragedy. God ! had she not paid for 
her wilfulness, her passion ? Her emotions travelled 
now through those days up to the hour of agony, 
when, on condition that R6gnal, with his wife and 
child, should go unhurt out of France, she swore to 
give herself body and soul to her lover and her 
lover's faith. TTie retribution for that wavering 
had been swift indeed. Not a million voices aying 
that she had done well for the sake of her own blood, 
for the salvation of the head of her house, could 
ever take away the bitterness of it all. She recalled 
with ghastly coolness R^gnal's preparation for flight, 
she could feel in her pocket the crisp papers signed 
by her betrothed, the passes which would take her 
brother and his dear ones to Holland. She had paid 
dearly for them, but the kisses of the man who was 
at once her betrothed and her persecutor had 
drugged her, and drowned all consciousness save 
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the belief that out of evil some good should yet 
come. Lonely, cool, dusky, she saw once more 
those empty parlours in which she alone of all the 
Espinetteswas suffered to remain, waiting dully for 
news, battered after her abjuration, surging between 
tumultuous passion and sick fear. Through the 
dusk voices had pierced to her carrying awful 
rumours. Yet she assured herself that they were 
but rumours. St. Fauve de Mondel had given his 
word, and she would be his wife by Catholic rites 
before another sun had set. With minute clearness 
she saw herself making ready for that other wedding, 
but listlessly, with uncertainty ever at her elbow, 
as she walked from room to room gathering together 
her few valuables, her clothes. She remembered 
the strange fear with which she regarded the quiet 
gown — ^ready for the morrow's ceremony — ^as it 
lay in her room, recalling how she had gone up to 
touch it in awe to see if it were real, and, even as 
she touched it, knew that she would never wear it 
for happiness. She Uved again through the inci- 
dents of that night — the tapping at the window of 
a Huguenot beggar— once a servant of her people — 
his warning, the horrible report of treachery to 
R6gnal, the awful revulsion of feeling — ^finally the 
scorching sense that all sacrifice was fruitless. 
She had crept once more to the window, her heart 
crying for help, and had seen St. Fauve ride past in 
the dawn — ^the man who would claim her that day — 
with a look upon his face which showed him as he 
was— cruel to the point of insanity. In that passing 
instant she understood her old fear of him ; and out 
oi the delirium of the love which held her, while it 
terrified her, die arose — ^a new Gysde, a creature 
with every hope desiccated, every vestige of belief 
save in the pitiless judgment of Heaven, wrecked, 
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*' Good-night, Petter, I am going to my supper. 
Good-night and holy dreams to you ! " ' 

As she hurried in the opposite direction to her 
cottage she made up her mind that she would not 
leave her loom that night till her eyes should see 
no longer ; she would take food badk to her work- 
shop, and so cheat her weariness. 



Chapter III 

With a replenished panier of wood, with bread and 
meat and a flask of muscadine — Roger's own brew- 
ing — ^to keep out the cold, her laden figure fought 
its way back amid rain and wind. She knew it was 
well her lover did not see her. But time was short ; 
the marriage was to be at Twelfth Night ; to-morrow 
all her best hours would be given to controlling her 
chattering 'prentice girls, demoralized after their 
days of public hoHday and festival. She could 
work much faster alone and in quiet. By to- 
morrow, if her eyes would but keep awake, she 
would have finished the border of roses, and there 
would remain only the knotted centres to fill in. 
She dropped the panier of wood through the door 
and heard it fall heavily on the stone floor below. 
The brazier was almost out. She had to descend 
the rough steps carefully for fear of dropping the 
stone flask of muscadine. It was foolish of her to 
leave the hatchway open ; the snow had drifted in 
upon the steps, the worn stone was terribly slippery. 
It was good to dose the flap, to shut herself in again, 
this time with warmth and food. She put the food 
down and went to search in the depths of the crypt 
just behind her for a rough square stool wluch 
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served her as a table. The idle 'prentice maids must 
have pushed it away. She groped for it, thinking 
that it lay amongst some old woodwork. Her hand, 
moving low over the groimd, touched a mass of 
drenched cloth. It was unexpected ; but she had 
no cause for alarm, and her hand swept boldly on 
over the soft surface. It was strangely tepid. 
Then her fingers sank in a crevice, as it were, be- 
tween folds of the cloth, and she touched human 
flesh. She ran backwards with a cry and crouched 
in the circle of Kght, staring wildly at that imknown 
lukewarm mass in black shadow. It neither moved 
nor moaned. It scarcely breathed. Compassion 
brought her to her senses ; she took a splinter from 
her wood panier and Ughted it to gaze and make 
certain. Her Ught played upon the long limbs of 
a tall man in dsurk dothes. His boots were sodden 
and muddy, his cloak hanging from his shoulder, 
was wrapped about his fiiighs, his arms were 
flung out above his head, as if, in pain or sleep ; 
he had rolled over on to his face and stretched them 
convulsively. She could just see that his cloak 
was darker than his coat and that his stained hose 
were deep red. His head was hatless, but he wore 
the full-bottomed flowing wig of the courtier. 
Gys61e sUpped the blazing splinter through a ring 
in the wall and knelt down to search for signs of 
life in him. She sUpped her fingers under his torn 
collar. They foimd a throbbing vein in his neck. 
She passed her hand, shivering, round his throat. 
There was no woimd. She sUpped her doak under 
his head, lifting it so that he should hot stifle face 
downwards. Slowly she fdt him struggle to turn, 
and aided him, folding the doak hurriedly for his 
pillow. His arms stretched and contracted in pain ; 
then fell inert, the hands <denched. He muttered. 
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The words were French. She could hear they 
meant that he suffered. As she bent over him to 
listen closer she was aware of a faint sweet odour 
of bergamot. It tinned her sick for a moment, 
and a curious dread seized her. Not since the days 
when R^nal brought his foppish friends to the house 
had she scented bergamot. 

''I suffer, I suffer! '' came from the pale lips. 

Gys^e seized the flask of muscadine and moistened 
his mouth. She pulled off the wet cloak and flung 
it aside, taking the man's head on her knee while 
she stooped s^esh to unfasten the limp cravat. 
Again the scent of bergamot clutched at her mem- 
ories. She saw on the breast of the coat, which 
was much trimmed with gold lace, a large rent, 
as if a badge had been torn off or cut out roughly 
with a knife; fragments of the green and scarlet 
quarterings, or whatever the badge had been, 
remained at the jagged edges. A scrap of the motto 
below it himg there. The face on her knee was a 
grotesque mixture of dandyism and beggary. The 
wig, profusely curled, contrasted strangely with the 
short coarse beard, the growth of only a week or 
two. The eyes opened. She slipped her knee from 
imder the heavy head in order to assume such a 
position that she could answer the question of the 
eyes. She stooped instantly, tenderly, and as 
instantly drew back. Like a creature to whom 
poison is offered she shrank, warding off the horror 
with her hands — ^then turned to reach the steps 
leading up to the street before realization should 
stamp that face more pitilessly on her brain. She 
caught her foot in her dress, tripped, rolled, and 
crouched at the foot of the stair a moment, stupefied. 
The muttering of the recumbent figure rose to a cry, 
the cry to something that was almost a scream. 
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It urged her once more to flight. But the torture 
in that voice from the shadow overpowered her. 
She ran back to the sufferer. " Lift me ! " he 
entreated. She raised him, packing a bale of her 
raw silk under his back. She dared not let his head 
slip from her arm, but she held her head back, pray- 
ing that he might die before he knew her. 

" A fire ! " he gasped ; " warmth, a roof, at last ! 
Warmth ! " he repeated longingly. " Help me, 
whoever you are, gentle creature ; help me nearer to 
the fire." 

He made frantic efforts to reach the brazier, like 
a child himgry for a toy. She helped to push and 
drag and support him, feeling that her limbs were 
the limbs of some other person, obeying impidses 
which she could not comprehend. She propped him 
up against one of the weaving stools, went back for 
the muscadine, and put it by him. A large block 
of wood fell out of the brazier dose to a hanging 
skein of her prepared silks. She sprang forward 
to save them. The light was full in her face. She 
saw the man fix his eyes upon her, half rise in excite- 
ment, fall back again ; then, with apparently super- 
natural strength, gain his feet, with one hand cling- 
ing to the loom close by. She made no reply to his 
utterance of her name, but moved across the ring 
of light between them with glassy, imresponsive 
eyes. He was between her and the steps. She 
could not pass without the risk of being caught 
by his hand. Therefore she stood still, as she was, 
just beyond his reach. He sUpped gradually down 
again, breathing thickly. There was no time to 
pause. She put her arm once more about him and 
gave him wine. It was both agonizing and mar- 
vellous to her to feel the sudden ease it afforded him, 
the relaxation of the bodily tension. A thrill of 
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relief passed from him to her. She felt it in the 
arms which upheld him, in the knees which saved 
his back from the hard angles of the weaving-stool 
against which he had sunk. Her arms seemed no 
longer her own. His face turned gratefully upon 
her shoulder. His lips pressed it in passionate thanks . 
She began to tremble so much that she could hold 
him no longer. She put the stool once more against 
his back and freed herself. His eyes followed her 
movements jealously. 

" Can you eat, St. Fauve ? " she asked. 

" It is only food and fire that I need, dear," he 
whispered, smiling. "The racking pain is gone. 
I have been wet through for days and in hiding, 
with fever on me. But himger is worse than wet 
or fever." Then for a space he lost conscious- 
ness, but so soon as his eyes opened she fed him 
and he ate slowly. When he had finished she 
packed the rest of the bread and meat into a basket 
in dead silence. Then she hung up his wet clothes, 
and told him to imdress while she left him to hunt 
out, in the further part of the crypt, an old suit of 
men's clothes. She had come over from France in 
them imder a coil of rope. They were sea-stained, 
but they would do, for she was well over a woman's 
middle height, and they were many sizes too large 
for her. When he was dressed-4he helped him 
with some of the fastenings — she brought him the 
basket and the wine. 

"Now," she said briefly. "Your cloak is too 
wet to use, but otherwise, you are ready, St. Fauve. 
You must go out of the town on the landward side, 
for the Strand Gate is guarded, and the watchman 
must be avoided." 

" But where shall I go ? " he asked piteously. 

" I can tell you the roads to Canterbury, London, 
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or Hastings, or Rye," she replied. Her e5res had 
resumed their hard gUtter. 

** I cannot go," he said slowly, " not now. Two 
hours ago, when I stumbled along over the hills 
here, and thought, as I caught my foot on your open 
door, that I was falling to hell, I did not care for 
life. I only wanted sleep. Death or sleep— either, 
or both. Now — I cannot go, and you cannot — 
dare not — send me." 

She walked forward to him, danger in her eyes, 
picked up his drenched coat and traced the jagged 
rent with her finger till it stopped at the remnant 
of the legend below that which once had been a 
badge. 

*' N-o-b-l-e-s-s-e," she said, spelling the word out 
slowly. " It is a glorious thing, St. Fauve. How does 
the rest of that motto of your family run ? * C'est 
la vertu seule qui donne la noblesse.' * Noblesse,' 
St. Fauve ? What a word ! " She laughed again. 

" It is all I have," he answered sidlenly. 

In spite of the he, in spite of her full insight into 
the nature of the man, she caught her breath at his 
manner as he said it. Above the workman's 
dress he now wore, above the disfigurement by the 
rough beard, or the misery and abandonment in 
the worn eyes, the old consciousness of race tri- 
umphed. 

" Take your * noblesse * with you," she said in a 
low penetrating voice. " It is not of the sort which 
the new English King needs. Foreign wares are 
not in favour here just now." 

" To have foimd you, and to leave you ! " he 
cried piteously. 

" You did not come to look for me," she retorted. 
Then she saw her fatal error. In a moment, his 
vigour restored by the warmth and food, he was 
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ready with words, moving, persuasive, as in the 
first days when her own strength had been less 
tried. Stiff and whitfe as an eflSgy on an altar she 
stood, suffering his appeal, his constraining grasp, 
conscious only suflftciently of the present to know 
that she must blindly resist, as at the beginning, 
and that now resistance was harder and seemed more 
cruel. He poured forth explanation, pleaded heart- 
broken sorrow, ignorance of the death of her 
people, and b^ged for immimity from a share in 
the destruction and brutaUty of that time of terror 
three years since. 

" It is not true ! " she answered, remembering 
the cruelty once seen in his face. She gathered all 
her ph5^ical force together for one desperate repulse, 
and gained the steps for the third time that night. 
A stupendous cra^ overhead brought them both 
to a standstill. The wind howled. She ran up the 
steps and beat her hands in frenzy against the wooden 
flap. It was inunovable, though St. Fauve gathered 
all his strength to test it. 

" Some weight has fallen upon the door," he said 
quickly — " a tree or a slab of stone.'* He drew her 
away down the flight. 

" The tree," she gasped, " the old elm from the 
other side of the road! Tt was partially cut chi 
Christmas Eve, and held back by ropes to a wall till 
it could be finished.'* 

" Someone will lift it," he assured her. 

" We are trapped," she cried. 

" They will come," he repeated. 

"Not to-night," she cried wildly. "They will 
not think — and it is so late. And Roger is away ! '* 

" Your husband ? " he asked quickly. He fol- 
lowed her down to the space by the brazier and 
seized her hand. She snatched it away. 
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" He will be my husband in a few da)^," she said. 
" He will be here to-morrow." 

"Then I have only to-night," whispered St. 
Fauve; "one night for life — ^but, by God, I will 
live." He took her hands again, and held them 
relentlessly. 

" God Himself must have guided me to you,** he 
said. 

"For my pimishment, not for blessing," she 
cried, struggling, full of fury and hate. 

His arms pulled her down on to the bench, he 
bait over her. 

" Come with me now to St. Germains," he pleaded. 
" Help me to reach the shore here. I am awaited* 
My friends should be ready in their vessel these 
twenty-four hours. I cannot wait. My papers 
were stolen in London. I barely escaped with my 
life. But in Ireland I did my work well for Louis 
and for James. I could not finish it, as I h(^)ed, 
in Lmidon, but I risked my life for it. A man can 
do no more. On the other shore they will reward 
me. And now I find you. It is all I desire — ^my 
life for you, with you. Come, I am more truly your 
husband than any other man can ever be. Have I 
not been sent to you at the last moment to prove 
it ? To-morrow your neighbours will free us from 
this hoveL Before he comes — ^this other man — 
we can go. Give j^urself to me at last, Gys^! " 

She haid risen, passed him and, as it ware, halted 
in indecision in the further part of the crypt, where 
her torch still blazed in its holder. He followed. 

" Give yourself," he pleaded, drawing her again 
to him. Though her face was turned away, the 
droop of her head hinted assent ; her left hand fell 
softly on his sleeve, climbed to his shouldar, and 
graced it confidingly. She leaned with sudden 
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heaviness upon him, and he had to taSi back several 
steps. It surprised him, but the whole delicious 
weight of her was in his arms. In the triumph of 
the moment he felt her right arm quickly raised — 
surely in an impulse of tenderness, to dasp his neck» 
as it had done many times in the past. He tried to 
see her &ce, to get at her mouth, when, of a sudden, 
her hand, arm^, it seemed, with fire, thrust back 
his face. His arms relaxed and she sprang away, 
holding the tordi between them. The revulsion, 
the truth, sent him staggering back against the walL 
She shuddered, but she also laughed triumphantly. 

" If your Ups need warmth there is fire enough,** 
she cried ; *'you asked for fire. I will give 3^u all 
you need. Hot tallow was thought good enough 
for the blinding of Charpentier of Rufiec, and they 
made Pascal Pelleu drunk with cold water, and so 
burning wood is good enough for the sockets of a 
noble of France, such as you. If you come nearer, 
I will thrust this in your face, and I will see you 
perish, as you have seen houses bum and men and 
women die, St. Fauve.** 

** You are afraid of me still ? ** he murmured. 

" Afraid ! " she echoed ; " it is you who are 
afraid, because you fear death and suffering. I do 
not fear you because I am not afraid to die. Do 
you understand ? There is a knife here. R6gnal 
gave it to me before he. . . . left. I know how to 
use it ; I am not a fool. I will not be touched by 
you. If you prove the stronger I will not go to my 
marriage but to death. I should have no desire 
to live. Roger would trust me . . ." 

" And if he finds us here to-morrow, GysSle ? ** 

'' I should fear less than ever. He loves me. At 
a word from me he will deal with you. You know 
what that would mean — you, who love life so much.'* 
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" I could die to-morrow at your hands if I might 
live to-night," he muttered, moving to lessen the 
distance between them. She stood her ground and 
measured him. He came closer at a rush, flung 
his arms round her and spoke. 

" Now I am ready. My eyes are at your service, 
Gysfele." 

He held his head erect, challenging her to the 
act in cold blood. 

She looked hard into those eyes which had lied 
to her, loathing them ; and yet her hand held the 
torch aloof. She saw suddenly the face of R^gnal's 
voung wife, awful in its apprehension of danger to 
him. She could picture the death of father, mother, 
child, as it had been told to her. She brought the 
torch nearer. These were the eyes whidi had 
brought into being the sleeping passions of her 
womanhood, these the eyes which had well-nigh 
ruined her, body and soul. Her scorn should have 
withered them long ago. But scorn and hate and 
all their witchcraft could not destroy what fire could 
destroy. Her arm went up again, to give her freer 
purchase in her stroke. Her eyes were wide open. 
She braced herself in every nerve and gripped the 
brand more firmly. Suddenly like a withering 
lance through her own brain flashed the memory of 
Roger BarbeUion ; his very eyes, large, loving, 
deep, gazed into hers. 

** I cannot. . . .** came faintly from her lips. She 
beat out the torch and flung it away. St. Fauve 
released her, and she dragged herself to her loom. 
Anything, any subterfuge would serve to gain 
time, to give her a chance of gathering strength 
again. 

She heard him come after her ; but it was only to 
build up the fire, to empty the basket of food she 
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had filled, and to spread the wet dothes upon trestles 
near the blaze. 

Mechanically her fingers fell into their places. 
For fall an hour, in silence, the shuttle flew and the 
treadles dattered, while the man lying by the fire 
rose and moved to and fro, bat nev^ spoke. 

At last he went to her. "Gysfile," he said 
hoarsely, ^' I care no more for my life. I know 
what it has been. It is more grievoas to know what 
it will now be. Rest to-night. Have no more fear of 
me. Work no longer, but pay no more heed to me. 
I am not afraid of death now — since 3^u hate me 
so. To-morrow, before they come, my own hand 
shall put an end to my life ; so that when they 
come to help you and find me, and wonder . . . 
you can tell them. You can tell the man who is to 
be your husband. But do not forget that I love you 
more, even though you hate me more than of old.** 

" It is as if I kiUed you," she cried, helplessly. Her 
listless hands fell in her lap. 

He took up the knife lying near her. 

" Leave it to me,** he said quietly. 

" No, no ! '* She sprang at the tool, wrenched it 
from him, cutting her hand, and threw it also into 
the gulf of shadows. She fell forward, with clasped 
hands, on her loom. The storm of her tears was 
to her what sleep and food are to a traveller. She 
could not check them. The blood from her hand 
trickled unnoticed across the web. 

" You love this man ? " said St, Fauve at last, 
with shaking voice. 

" More than God Himself,*' she answered, raising 
her face to him. " I care not if it is a sin to say 
so. He is my strength, my life — ^all my goods and 
riches. Trust him, and you will go safe. If he 
were only here ! But I know not when he uoll 
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come to-morrow. The storm will keep him. He 
travels by sea from Norfolk." 

St. Faiive started. 

" There are bells/* he said. 

" The bell at the Strand Gate. It must be three, 
she answered ; *'they will come before many hours 
now and open the door.*' 

She took up her shuttle again, but his hand 
closed upon it. 

"Rest, Gysfile,'* he said, and again his voice 
shook, " I have only two or three hours left of 
the life with you. G>me . . . Just now you gave 
me food and clothes. Your arms were about me, 
and the devil was in me. But your power is 
greater than his. My lilies are torn from my breast 
by Fate and the fortunes of intrigue. Only a shred 
of the one word — ' noblesse * — ^remains, and you have 
hinted that I have no right even to that. Help me 
to win back a right even to this last shred. Look I 
Here by the fire I have made the best couch I could 
for you. There is even a rough pillow. There is 
plenty of food. Eat — ^for the sake of hope and 
joy.** 

She nestled down like a helpless child on to the 
sacking he had found her. She spoke to him long 
and simply, pmying him to stay in France. " Go 
down to your estate in Normandy,** she entreated ; 
"stay there; Uve among the people. Be gentle 
to them, noble ! ** 

He rose, searched for the knife and brought it. 
With it he cut away the fragment of the blazoned 
word on his breast. 

" Keep it,'* he said, " for to-night ; and to-morrow, 
if I deserve it no more, you may put your heel upon 
it.** 

She pinned the fragment to her bosom under- 
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neath her kerdiief, smiUng sadly. Gradnany, her 
lids drooped, and warmth iHou^t sle^ to her in 
snatdies. Bnt whenever she staurted up and (^)ened 
her q^es, St. Fanve lay in the same portion <m his 
dhow, his gaze upon her, while his dioolder screened 
the li^t from her face. 

Her last sleep was Imig and deq>. Overhead he 
heard voices shouting, inquiring, and knew it was 
time to take action. But before he woke her he 
kissed her feet. 

She sprang up wfldly. He smiled and calmed her. 

*^ It is on^ help for you which comes," he said. 

*^ Quick ! " she gasped ; *' go behind those looms, 
back into the darkest com^. Take ]^ur clothes. 
Hang your cloak over a loom — so— to screen yon. 
The fire is almost out. No one shall see you, except 
Roger, when he comes. Back, back ! They have 
lifted the weight. They are opening the door. I 
will stop them at the entrance." 

She ran up the steps, laughing hj^terically, as 
the horrified faces of Fetter Burges, old Chamoneau 
and the cur6, Pdre Boesmer La Touche, peered 
through the aperture. With them were eager, busy- 
tongued women, all anxious to investigate. 

*^ I am not dead," she said to them all, *^ but a 
little cold. Yes, yes, I was frightened part of the 
time, Henriette, but I did sleep. No, the weaving 
is not finished, Madsune P^orier, because — I hurt 
my hand. See the blood on my apron. I'm not 
hungry, thanks. Monsieur La Toudie. Close the 
door. Fetter. The girls shall have another hoUday 
to-day. I cannot have them playing their trid^ 
in there till my gown is finished. Ah ! here is the 
key." 

With chatter and excuse she coaxed them away 
ere she locked the door and went to her cottage. 
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It was long before she could rid herself of her 
friends. So soon as her company thmned she 
snatched h&c opportunity and went out to the end 
of the main street, where, from the mouldering 
battlements, the fi^ermen still watch the sea. 

*' Can you see an3rthuig ? '' she asked of a man 
who stood thare. *' A boat, French or Flemish, this 
side of Dungeness ? ** 

The sky had cleared, but a low mist himg along 
the shore, so that the man at the look-out saw 
nothing. Gysfile stole back to her crypt, with fresh 
food and fr^ firing while other folks were at their 
dinner. 

Marie Mongorier, her youngest apprentice, pert 
and rosy, followed her in. 

" Let me see how much more there is to do," she 
said, examining the web. " Why, Gysfele — ^there is 
blood on the beautiful roses ? " 

" My own," said Gysdle. She felt her face white. 
" There is nothing more lucky than for a bride to 
prick her hand— surely ? " 

" You will take out the stain ? " said the girl, 
grimacing. 

" I am not so sure," returned the other. 

Marie seated hersdf obstinately on a bench and 
swung her legs. 

" Every one wonders why you spin again to-day 
after such a night," she said, inquisitively. " Why, 
there is scarcely any more to do, G5^&le. Come 
presently and have supper with us. I want to see 
aU your fine things." 

" I must finish first," said Gysfile. 

"It must be wonderful to be on the eve of 
marriage," prattled on the girl. " Have many men 
asked you, Gj^^e ? " 

** Marie ! " gasped the tormented weaver, " there 
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is another thread gone where it should not. When 
will you learn the first of our rules — 

' Where the thought plays^ 
The shuttle strays. 
If fancies cross. 
All work is loss f 

Go now. I will not have my silk ruined by your 
silly talk. 

'^ Let me come again ! * 

*^ Goy then, to the man at the look-out and ask him 
if he sees any French vessels passing Rye Bay, and 
if they come in to shore or only pass.'* 

" Roger Barbellion has not gone to France," per- 
sisted the girl inquisitively. 

** Take my message and bring back the answer,*' 
said Gj^file, firmly. 

And Marie ran away. 

She ran back again immediately. 

" Here is Roger," she said mischievously. *' He 
came by land. You'll not want my company, 
you two." Five minutes later she opened the 
door and looked in. ^' I forgot to say the man has 
seen a vessel. It is coming in towards Pett. 
Though what it matters to you when Roger is 
here. . . ." 

" It does not matter." 

" Oh, well ! " pouted Marie, as she slammed the 
door upon the lovers. 

When she passed again she peeped in again and 
went on laughing. 

" Gysfile is still there/* she told the neighbours. 
" I heard Roger speaking to her. I expect he will 
be angry with her for trying to make herself too 
grand." 

♦ . ♦ ♦ 4e ♦ 
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The night had come. The length of the web was 
long since finished and taken from the loom. The 
ancient town was once more closing its shut- 
ters. Two people were in the streets. Roger 
Barbellion opened the door of the cellar cr3^t and 
called softly to St. Fauve. " I am ready,** he an- 
swered. He was dressed in his own clothes again, 
his doak about him, his face shaved clean, but 
muffled in the cloak. Gysdle put out both her 
hands to him. He held them, tried to speak, dropped 
them and stumbled towards the steps. Then she 
remembered. " One moment ! " she cried. He 
turned and came back to her. She took the torn 
fragment of doth, the first syllable of the scarlet 
word outlined with gold upon a green surface, and 
sewed it quickly in its place. She severed the 
thread, put down the needle, and laid her two hands 
lightly upon the badge for a moment, with a move- 
ment of benediction. Even when her hands had 
sUpped away he stood looking down upon the spot 
they had touched. Suddenly he left her. He dared 
not look at her any more. And Roger Barbellion 
had called him again. 
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IX 

The Spring Calls to Lawyer Thursby 

JAPHET THURSBY, attorney— caUed by his 
neighbours "Necessity Thursby," because he 
" knew no law " — ^put on his greenish-grey overcoat, 
donned his worn felt hat and drew down his long 
upper lip sharply before he let himself out into Watch- 
bell Street through the shabby weather-beaten door 
of his slit of a two-storied house. As he passed across 
Church Square and by Market Place and High Street 
to the foot of Rye Hill his lean face grew harder, his 
drawn Up longer. He looked at no one in the street 
and spoke to none, lifting his hat mechanically or 
touching it as etiquette and social grade required of 
him. His increasing poverty (for which none but 
himself was responsible, though he looked upon 
himself as directly cursed by Fate) made him resent 
general intercourse, and his small nature and hard 
reserve made him a butt for merciless comments. 
Some of these had reached. his ears and sunk deep 
into his soul, but he fought them with his pride and 
his hatred of all who were happier, more blessed in 
love or money than himself. And so he had come 
to fifty-five years without tragedy or joy, being 
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neither a beggar nor a man of wealth, neither a good 
lawyer nor a good dtizen, neither young nor old, 
handsome nor hideous, known to all neighbours, yet 
intimate with none. The clients out of whom 
Japhet*s guardian, Matthew Lord, the older attorney, 
had made a nice livelihood, had drifted away from 
his successor. Japhet's partial deafness— the result, 
the neighbours said, of premature birth — threw addi- 
tional difficulties in his road, and his natural can- 
tankerousness and lack of suavity caused him to 
bungle many an easy transaction which would have 
paid him well and cost him little. 

Now he had but one source of certain income, the 
rents of some houses left him by old Lord. Five 
were shops and were let on long leases, but the sixth 
was his Uttle gold mine of the future, a cottage 
perched on the steep seaward slope of Rye Hill 
among trees which overhung a cliff at the foot of 
which the sea had once raged. Rye land was 
increasing steadily in value, and many people had 
their eyes upon the diff, whidh Squire Freeman 
would not yet sell. So the only house on it would, 
in time to come, command a fancy value. Japhet 
had raised the rent twice and twice lost his tenants 
so, but though he had lowered his terms rather than 
let it stand empty he had that very morning met 
his householder — ^the young foreman and designer 
of boats who worked in the Rother shipyards at the 
Fishmarket— and warned him that at Easter, 
according to agreement, the increased rent would be 
due. He had noted the anger in the man's face, the 
curt answer that it would be forthcoming when 
required, and the sudden stoop of his shoulders as he 
strode home to dinner in front of the lawyer. Japhet 
translated it. all as a sign that his tenant would 
wriggle out of his bond, and so he had written a 
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cantankerous and goading letter which he was about 
to deliver in person. 

He walked briskly up the hill, feeling that the 
wind, though it was dose upon April, was in the 
bitter east. He put his hand in his pocket to keep 
it warm and to get the letter ready for delivery. Then 
he discovered that it was nowhere on his person, and 
coidd not even remember pocketing it. He went 
back quickly. It might have fallen into a drawer 
from which he had taken the lease for reference 
before drawing up his letter. It was a crammed 
drawer, chiefly full of old deeds for which he had no 
use, but his ramshackle habits and his hoarding 
tendencies had prevented his clearing it out, and on 
the top of dusty yellow-brown rolls he had, for lack 
of space, thrust newer papers. However, the letter 
was not here, and in his morose impatience he took out 
the drawer and overturned its contents on the floor. 
One packet just the size of his letter attracted him, 
but it was thick with dust, and he wondered how 
such a mere note could have found its way among 
the deeds. He dusted the cover, and found that it 
was addressed to his father, Gilspie Thursby, Esquire, 
at a Grecian port, but never sent, for the envelope, 
which contained two letters, was not sealed. Both 
letters were signed '* Margaret,'' and dated within 
two days of one another, April 30 and May 2, 1806. 
Curious I for his own birthday was May 3rd in that 
year. He opened the first, written from Broom 
Cottage, Iden — 

"My Deare,— 

" (Now you shall not say that is a mis-spellment, 
for to my mind the second *e' merely struggles to tell 
you how softly I could say the word, were you here ! ) 
How shall I begin to tell you what vexation and 
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trouble are upon us ? Indeed, it is well that you 
are not here, for I can bear it better away from you, 
still hoping to conquer our Horrid Enemy the land- 
lord. He was here to-day in his great carriage, with 
his new wife, all Dressed like a May Day, and stc^t 
at the inn to water horses, he having driven from 
Canterbury to contemplate the new house at Kye 
which he has bought. I coidd scarcely bear to look 
at them, my dear^, not for the fine clothes, believe 
me, for I want no shift but my own Modesty and no 
ck)ak save your holy Love — ^but because she had 
that in her face whi(± meant she was not alone as I 
am, nor in Anxiety for the safety of her Dear. And 
sojl turned aside and went into tiie Orchard, so that, 
if they passed again, I should not see them. Imagine 
then my astonishment that they should come in 
through our gate — (for it is ours by virtue of oar 
tender associations, in siHte of our hostile Landlord) 
— and pass out under the trees. They did not see 
me at first, for Our Foe walked up and down the 
paddock near the house, pointing out the excellence 
of the blossom of the pears and apples, and he said 
at last, loudly bringing his grand cane sharply to 
ground, that we should have to amend all the rents 
in the house out of our own podkets, since our own 
rent was too small for him to patch the holes with it. 
At which his bride laughed, thinking him vastly 
witty. Butlfelt that all the Sky turned Red andl 
went to him and spoke, telling him that we should 
properly have less Rent than more to pay, seeing that 
we bore the house truly propped on our shoulders, see- 
ing too that the roof dropped down into the Loft, and 
the Loft Ceiling hung so low over my bed that I was 
afraid to sleep at Night, and that, each time I walked 
the shreds of the floor of my bedchamber fell upcm 
the floor of the Parlour. But he laughed, and said 
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that my Husband must be a great man indeed to 
imitate Atlas, and that he supposed it was a part of 
your new CaUing in the East as antiquary to Lord 
Dykes, adding that those who dug into dead men's 
houses often brought the stones about their own 
ears, and more Rubbish of this kind, no doubt think- 
ing me a fool and forgetting that my father was once 
a London Schoolmaster and not like him a Despicable 
Auctioneer in a httle country Town. He said also 
that the harvest of our orchard could well pay us 
for our repairs. Whereupon I said that tins was 
spring and that before the fruit could set many 
things might happen ; the house might fall on me, 
indeed, as I was not a Mrs. Atlas, nor wished to be. 
Then I caught the anger in his face, and went into 
the house for fear I should cry before them. But 
his wife was sorry and drew him away. And by her 
eyes she knew what I feared, for she look'd at me 
when I said that before the fruit harvest many things 
might happen. And now they are gone on to Rye, 
and. Heaven grant ! will torment me no more tiU I 
am stronger. In spirit I am strong indeed, but when 
a man with a fat Purse comes to stare at our dipping 
Roof I long for nothing but to be under that blue 
canopy set with Southern Stars, where you and your 
friend he, and I dream of those great temples with 
their white fingers ('tis a beautiful Notion of yours, 
my Heart, about these pillars) pointing up to the 
Roof of the world. If it were God's will I would my 
child should come to life in such a place, for it seems 
to me that a child should be bom in the good air, 
without walls and ceilings to confine its darling 
spirit. So should we be quit of our Ogre. Yet I 
think he shall not dare to force me now to leave this 
roof or ask that I should mend this poor sweet shell 
of a home. So rest content that I am here still, and 
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that Mother Tresset is withm call if trouble comes 
to me before the appointed time. 

"Margaret. 
" P.S. — I would you could see the apple-blossoms, 
pink and white like a child's feet." 

The next letter was shorter and opened joyously^ 

" My Hearte, — 

" (See ! my spelling shews no betterment.) A 
good chance of despatching this to you causes me to 
write afresh, for, my first letter having missed the 
Dover packet, the two must travel together by the 
hand of a kind Gentleman, friend of Squire Ciuteis, 
who goes from Hythe to France to-morrow. I am 
the more glad that my first letter waited, for I have 
news again, but not sad. You must know the April 
rain has been very heavy, and the water wasrunning 
in at our door (the threshold being simk more than 
ever) and I had much business to move all our 
affairs into the Loft, while the Brook flowed into our 
kitchen and out again. While I was there clmnping 
in my high wooden shoes, who should drive up but 
our LancUord ! He swore as he waded in and looked 
so enraged that my heart tinned sick, but I paid no 
heed, and took my large milk Crock and set it on 
the wet floor under a hole through which the Rain 
poured. Upon that I turned my back and fetched 
a pail full of water and poured it over the Floor, in 
which the water was an inch deep already. At this 
he Yelled, but I made no answer, and fetched more 
water. This time he seized the pail and asked if 
I were mad, upon which I said ' No, but that it was 
my way not to let circumstance master me but to 
master circumstance and harness it to my WiU, and 
for this reason (since Heaven and my Landlord 
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deemed it fit that Broom Cottage shotdd become a 
nmning brook) I saw that the parlour was indeed 
predestined for a most excellent wash-house, and 
that our Fortunes were now made, since I could 
purify and crimp the cravats and the fine linen of 
every gentleman and lady in Sussex, and that his 
BridVs new clothes woidd receive fair treatment in 
my hands. Immediately he growled and swore, but 
I, having much to say, talked louder than he, and 
advised him to wear wooden shoes on his next visit 
of Inquisition, assuring him that in Sununer the 
Parlour would be a pleasant cool place where a gentle- 
man, sitting on the stair with a good bait upon a 
broom handle, might hook his Dinner prettily if the 
dace in the Rother did not find the deep pools under 
the banks good enough to lie in. He looked at me 
as if I were Mad, and then grunted that I must move 
out of the house that day. I said * No,* for the 
rent was paid, and that it was no moment for me to 
carry my bedding to anotlier place, for that a cradle 
could be rocked, like that of the baby Moses, as well 
on water as on land. Then he laughed ! It seemed 
as if all the man was changed. And the Miracle is 
come at last. To-night I ^eep at the inn and then 
a Neighbour will take me in while the workmen drain 
the orchard and the builders raise the doorstep and 
make us a new Roof. The whole place is to be set in 
order. It will be many months, but by then you 
will be here, and we^ please God, shall receive you 
with all the Pomp you can conceive." 

There was nothing else, not even a signatiu^, 
except the statement of the death of Japhet's father 
and a stilted eulogy of his work as an antiquarian, 
cut from the pages of an obscure architectural 
pamphlet. Japhet knew the rest of the story of his 
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parents, — ^how Gilspie Thursby had sent for the 
embakned body of his wife and interred it in a 
Grecian tomb on the slopes of Argentium, and had 
died a year after, his frail scholar's body undermined 
by grief. 

The lawyer looked through the letters again. At 
first they had read as the recital of those episodes of 
family Wstories which live on by the purest accidents 
of a man's hoarding and more often than not pass 
into alien hands as a part of necessary official records. 
Such letters — ^and yet none so woyward and frank 
as these — ^had the lawyer seen among the docu- 
mentary stores of the old attorney to whom he had 
been articled. Now in casting his mind back over 
those years he could not determine exactly when he 
left boyhood and stepped into manhood. It had all 
come to him in a tepid, gradual manner, and except 
that he grew poorer and more isolated he could not 
in any way qualify the flight of the years. 

Now as he re-read the two letters the history came 
closer to him. He found himself filling in the picture 
they painted — the cottage, the woman who walked, 
till her heavy burden would no longer allow it, from 
Peasmarsh to Playden Cliffs, that she might look 
south-east across the sea and marsh beyond the 
Channel into the mists which shrouded the Mediter- 
ranean and the isles of Greece. Then he saw the 
other figure, tall and spare, of the man who stooped 
in the blue shadow of a broken f a9ade while he wrote 
his hurried letters of voyage to the woman, using 
perchance the green-stained altar of Dionysus as 
his desk. Slowly he began to feel the passionate 
warmth burning in each word of the wife, began to 
comprehend the still, deep joy that it must have 
given to the scholar husband, the very absence of 
whose replies seemed to intensify the bond — ^for this 
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was one of the silences that are felt, a hush that is 
fertile. 

So Lawyer Thursby re-read till it was to him as 
if these young married lovers were even now vdth 
him, strong, beautiful, expectant of all things. 
They were Us as he was theirs, he — ^the harvest of 
such love ! Never had he known such shame as the 
realization of this brought him — ^shame, and at the 
last desolation. Who could now regenerate his 
heart and make him fitter to be their son ? He was 
old enough to be a father many times. Once he 
might have. . . . The thoughts which thronged 
upon him were ugly. Once, in spite of his selfish- 
ness, a woman had loved him. She was dead, and 
her folk were dead, and no one knew. But for all 
that the letters on his knee in their purity and 
frankness rang like accusations. He took up his 
hat and went out of doors to escape from himself. 
With his eyes on the ground he went his daily walk, 
though he would rather, had he been conscious, have 
tumal to the right and trudged out towards the 
lonely castle ruin embedded in Camber Marsh, where 
no one but the sheep could see his face. 

He only came to himself when he heard a woman's 
resentful voice above him saying, " There comes our 
ogre ! " He started. It was as if the woman of the 
Iden letters had spoken. He paused at the steep 
flight of steps leading to the cottage on the high 
bank, and looked up. His tenants were there 
among their jonquils and almond blossoms, the one 
hiding their feet, the other framing their young 
heads. He saw the deep colour in the wife's face, 
the haste of the man to put his hand over her mouth, 
the fear in both pairs of eyes lest the lawyer should 
have heard. 

He turned back and went up the steps with some 
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blind purpose. The woman drew back jealously 
into the house, pulling a pretty scarf shyly about 
her. The man stumbled out an apology. The 
lawyer stood gazing vaguely at him. He asked for 
a sprig of almond. The man picked it in astonish- 
ment. 

"No matter," said Japhet, as he took it, "no 
matter. I won't disturb ye. I made — a mistake." 
He moved down the steps to the road and looked over 
his shoulder. " When is the trouble coming ? " he 
asked briefly. 

" Whitsuntide," said the other. 

" The rent is high enough then, think no more of 
it," said the lawyer. 

He descended the hill twirling the rosy sprig of 
almond in his awkward fingers. The wind was 
assuredly in the south. He went to meet it, walking 
on Brede LeveJ. He looked down at his boots 
blankly, seeing naught else, deaf even to the wind, 
blind to the beauty of the marsh grass, still grey with 
the lovely April rain of the morning. The colour of 
shame was in his face, and one sentence was in his 
ears : " / would you could see the blossoms, pink and 
white like a chiWs feet,*^ 
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X 
Dionysia Goes to Market 

Chapter I 

ALONG the high road, crisp with the cleanest 
frost, between lovely bare trees and hedges 
hung with a glory of white crystals, stepped Dio- 
nysia Okeover, one of the twin nieces of George 
Okeover, Gent., of Winding Wood House, near 
Udymere. Behind her trudged the worthy Pom- 
fret, butler, coachman, valet, and steward of that 
which had once been a thriving mansion, but was 
now no more than a poUte form of old farmhouse, 
with little land, but a magnificent stone entrance, 
a suite of spacious parlours, and the remains of 
large stables. By an unwritten law of domestic 
etiquette, the few horses on the estate were reserved 
for the use of the men folk — that is to say, there 
were two hunters for the Squire, an old draught 
pony for heavy work, and a couple of cart-horses 
for the farm labour itself. Therefore it was neces- 
sary that either Olivia or Dionysia should weekly 
traverse on foot the two miles to Rye market, in 
order to provide the household with necessaries, 
A semblance of state was, however, preserved as 
far as possible, and Pomfret once a week stuffed 
his plump old figure into the ancient Okeover 
livery— deep blue with gre^i facings, surmoimted 
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by a hat with tarnished cords — ^that he might 
accompany his mistresses and carry the pannier. 
As a rule the Twins made their weekly expedition 
together. It was their principal source of gossip, 
their one peep into the outer world, this weekly 
descent upon Rye. They were discreet young people, 
and had all the dignity of matrons of forty as they 
went serenely upon their errands, seeing out of the 
comers of their pretty eyes all manner of things 
(over which they could laugh afterwards), without 
appearing to notice anything. The presence of 
Pomfret with a thick walking-stick was a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of his young mistresses, 
who were also well known to the market folk of 
the town. 

Now this moment marks an epoch in the history 
of the Okeover Twins. They were just twenty- 
two, and by rights, according to the notion of 
those da3rs, should have been married at least four 
years since. But, as orphans without dowries, 
their matrimonial chances were not so great as 
those of some of their county neighbours, and they 
were as delicate in the matter of choice as the old 
Squire was proud and poor. Besides it was their 
ddicious, provoking duahty which perplexed those 
who woiild have wooed. The fame of their beauty 
spread, however, in proportion to the fact of their 
astonishing Ukeness. Merry gentlemen would 
often bring their friends over to taste the piquancy 
of this pretty twinship. The girls, brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed, were indeed so exactly alike, that even 
their unde never knew them apart. He gave it 
up as hopeless at last, and made one stipulation — 
that indoors they should wear hair ribands and 
sashes of a different colour, for his young bachelor 
friends vowed that it was always a toss up whether 
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you were pajring a compliment to Dion3rsia, or only 
repeating yourself to Olivia. At the beginning 
this was very amusing. But as they grew out of 
girlhood, the Twins began to have a contempt for 
persons who could not distinguish between them, 
and they entered into a league against all man- 
kind — ^at least, on the surface. 

At the moment at which we find them they were 
alwaj^ making game of the most eligible gentle- 
man of their acquaintance, Sir Harry Cave, of 
Newenden. At first their unde was amused, but 
when Sir Harry took to riding over every Simday 
to drink his port, and sigh and gaze, and sigh again, 
the Squire grew querulous. His cellar was getting 
low, and he thought it time to put his foot down. 
And he said so to his nieces. 

" We are not to blame, dear uncle,** was their 
answer. 

" Don't you know your minds ? " he said testily. 
" It is not for «s to choose," said Dionysia, with 
a wicked semblance of meelmess. 

" We should appear immodest," echoed Olivia. 
"1/5," cried Mr. Okeover. ''We? *Gad ! if 
Harry Cave doesn't choose before New Year he 
shall marry you both," 

" Perhaps," said Dionysia slily, " a Uttle 
opposition would give the poor fellow a chance of 
clearing his brain, uncle. Shall we dress up Pom- 
fret and set him up at dinner opposite Sir Harry ? 
You can't think how Pomfret ogles the girls in Rye 
Market on Saturdays behind our backs." 

" Does he, the dog ? " laughed Mr. Okeover. 
"Dionysia!" cried the more serious and re- 
strained OUvia, aghast, " it would be an insult to 
Sir Harry Cave. Besides, why go to so much 
trouUe ? We do not want him." 
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** Of course not,'' sniffed Dionysia, who had her 
own opini<Mi ; *' but 'tis well he should not think 
he can have both of ns, OUvia, and I daresay that 
if Unde Okeover would but ask a few other beaux 
— ^any sticks would do, uncle-^and give a Uttle 
festivity, it would be a sensible thing.'* 

The wicked twins had planned this carefully* 
They were young, they went to few balls; they 
wanted to dance, to hold open house — ^for once. 

The Squire fell into their trap, for he was really 
anxious to see one of them married. 

"'Tis a good notion," he said, slapping his 
knee. *'We will have some gay bachelors, some 
fiddles, and the best supper that can be made in 
the house for New Year's Eve, and so put Harry's 
nose out of joint." 

At which Olivia's hps quivered with excitement, 
and Dionysia clapped her hands. The invitations 
went forth — some eighty in all — ^and great was the 
wonder they caused, for never within the memory 
of the rising generation had Winding Wood been 
opened for festal purposes. Some averred that 
the gates of the front avenue would not even move, 
others said that the rats would join in the country 
dances, set the pace for the new German waltz, 
and act as pages in the cotillon. But for all that 
the neighbours accepted. 

Great were the preparations, and heavy the work 
which fell to two pairs of slim hands in the pre- 
paration of the feast. It was needful that Olivia, 
who was the more skilled in domestic arts, should 
stay at home and organize while Dionysia did the 
commissions. Hence the fact that on tiie Saturday 
before Christmas Eve she was seen tripping in alone 
to Rye. Pomfret followed her at a respectful 
distance. Olivia had some misgivings as she 
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dispatched her. For Dionysia was a dreamy 
creature when it came to practical affairs, and had 
been known to mistake foreign pigeons for English 
plover more than once. However, the shopping 
list was tightly squeezed in her hand, and her 
hands were tucked into her chinchilla muff — the 
twin counterpart of the one that Olivia used. 
So she tripped down to Rye, clad in grey from 
crown to heel — from her beaver bonnet to her 
hem, her feet in shoes of scarlet morocco, two pairs 
of which — ^identical in size — ^Sir Harry Cave had 
brought from London as fairings for the dear but 
bewildering Uttle ladies. 



Chapter II 

In and out of the crowded market-place of Rye 
moved Dionysia, very important and serious. 
Round about the ancient brick Court House the 
bargains were driven, people loitered to finger fat 
turkeys and geese, or they sniffed at apples, tasted 
cheese, and inspected grain. So many were 
Dionysia's purchases that she had to send Pomfret 
to the High Street to beg, borrow, or buy an 
additional basket. Meanwhile she had much to 
do. She had checked off on her list many things — 
a neat's tongue, a hare for hare-pie, wild-fowl, and 
land-fowl, a bagful of the best Jordan almonds for 
the Marchpanes, without which no feast table was 
complete, some comfits and rose-water for table 
adornment and perfuming, a packet of aniseed, 
some eggs, and some flour for "jumbals." She 
had acquired also veal kidneys for a florentine by 
way of a second course, currants, raisins, prunes, 
mace, and all the rich spices of the East, with a 
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view to chewet-pie. And there remained now 
almost a third of her commissions to execute. 
She gave a little tired sigh, and wished she had a 
coach to take her home. Her arm ached with ihe 
weight of a packet of grocery. 

Now it so happened that Captain Lawrence, of 
His Majest}r's Irish Rifles, sick of hanunering into 
shape recruits for the Iron Duke in Lydd Camp, 
had come over on leave to Rye in the hope of 
adventure. In Dion3^ia it found its very embodi- 
ment, and as she passed down the High Street of 
Rye he had observed and followed. &) when she 
sighed he happened to be within earshot. He bent 
his head and came forward, offering his services. 
Dion3^ia gave him one steady glance, saw that 
he was comely, and his riding-dress most perfect, 
and a splendid impulse of misdhdef took hold of her. 
She bowed ever so slightly, and said that her servant 
was no doubt close by, but for all that she let the 
package of grocery slide gently to the ground, 
whereupon the cord broke in the most perplexing 
manner, so that sultanas and carraway, Jordan 
almonds and sugar poured helter-skelter on to the 
frosty ground. 

" The horn of Mistress Ceres, bedad. Madam ! " 
cried Captain Lawrence gallantly, as he stooped 
to her assistance. 

"Ceres* horn was never empty, sir," flashed 
the mischievous damsel, " so I fear you have mis- 
taken me for that lady. For this bag is empty, 
and I must buy all the comfits over again." 

" It*s meself will be proud to help you. Madam,** 
said the gay soldier. 

" A man does not know one end of a cinnamon 
stick from another, sir," she returned. 

" Shure a wise man will take the stick by both 
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ends to make certain," he replied with respectful 
obstinacy. "Let me introduce meself, madam — 
Patrick Lawrence, of Slaney Castle, County Galway, 
and His Majesty's Rifles, at your service." 

Dionysia gave him her most supercilious bow, 
and putting on a suspicion of an imitation of his 
own brogue, said, " Shure ... if I had known 
you be such a grand gentleman I should npt have 
let you speak to me. My mistress will be angry 
if she knows. Good morning, sir." 

" Nay," said the captain, " so fair a lady as 
yourself. Miss — Misthress " 

" Ceres," sUpped in Di promptly, with a curtsey. 

" Such a maid as yourself always has a dragon 
of a misthress. Miss Ceres. At least, that is my 
experience, and it*s not a small affair, believe me," 
he said. 

" I am sure not," assented Di ironically. The 
irony in her tone drew him on. 

" To give you a proof, I'll help you choose your 
market stuff. I am a man of the world, and a good 
judge of bacon." 

" We don't fancy it Irish here," she said crisply. 

"Ye don't know the difference by the colour 
or the scent," he retorted. " Ye just ask, * Please, 
a bit of EngUsh bacon,' and the fellow cheats ye 
with Irish ! " Which was exactly what had hap- 
pened to Di; wherefore she blushed, turned her 
back, and went off to buy aniseed, which she told 
him was a new kind of snuff, and b^ed him accept 
an ounce. And he presented her with a brass 
ornament, which he said he had cut from the belt 
of a real live Indian " in the wars." Neither 
believed the other, except for pastime, and Di 
grew more wicked, and the captain more perti- 
nacious, when suddenly the clock struck four, and 
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she remembered the absence of Pomfret, and the 
return trip in the gathering twilight. Then she 
wished herself anywhere but in Rye Market with 
a strange cavalier, and trembled for the conse- 
quences. Her naughty mood was gone. She grew 
very stiff and proper, and besought the captain to 
find Pomfret. After some delay this was done. 
He was discovered at an inn in so comfortable a 
mood that the captain said it seemed quite a pity 
to disturb him, and b^ged to be allowed to take 
his place as her escort. But Di had had enough 
of adventure. The thought of poor Olivia toiling 
at home over pasties and sallets brought her sharply 
to book. She turned to ice, and the captain had 
to take his dismissal. 

" You will let me come with you to the bend of 
the road ? " he b^ged. 

" Certainly not." 

"Then I may at least follow at a sensible dis- 
tance to see that you are safe ? ** 

" As a soldier of honour, sir, you must not even 
look round the comer,** she replied ; " I am sure 
I can trust you ! '* This with a special appeal of her 
beautiful mischievous eyes. 

" Indeed you can ; but when — ^may I come 
round the comer ? ** 

" Not to-day.** 

" Then to-morrow ? ** 

One last touch of mischief was irresistible. 

" On Monday,** she said, " I may be shopping 
in Rye again, perhaps ; perhaps not. Good day.** 
Then she fled abruptly, and stopped at the comer 
of Lamb Street ere she turned into the High Street. 
She could not help looking back, for she did not 
tmst him. But the captain stood in his place, 
true to his word. He had not moved a step. 
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Chapter III 

The scarlet feet of Dionysia covered the return 
journey so fast that Pomfret was snorting like an 
engine by the time the roof of Winding Wood was 
in sight. Dionysia dared not pause, much less 
think. She wondered what she should say to 
OUvia, and if Olivia would look down upon her for 
ever. And at last she determined to be silent, at 
any rate, for awhile. The well-known delin- 
quencies of Pomfret would be sufficient excuse for 
delay. 

OUvia stood over her sister judicially as the 
panniers were unpacked, and checked oil the 
items, to Di's confusion. For at least a dozen 
things of vital importance were forgotten. 

"You must trudge in again to-morrow," said 
Olivia reproachfully. 

" That I will not," said guilty Di, remembering 
what she had hinted to the captain. " / will mix 
the Marchpanes, and you shall do the errands." 

But it was not till die saw Olivia trip out of the 
gates on Monday that she realized the full possi- 
biUties of her own wick^iness of Saturday. Then, 
indeed, did Dionysia, in her own room, cut httle 
half-frightened^ half-roguish capers at the thought 
of what might befall OUvia in Rye. The roguery 
triumphed, I regret to say. StiU, it was the first 
time she had ever owned a secret unshared for 
more than an hour mih OUvia, and a sense of guilt 
oppressed her day's work. 

OUvia, arrived in Rye, foresaw that if she used 
deq)atch she could, perhaps, get a lift in the 
carrier's cart on her way back, and so she sent 
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Pomfret to make sure of the hour that the cart 
would leave Rye, while she plunged into business, 
wondering what Di could have been about to forget 
so many necessaries of the feast. Her astonish- 
ment at meeting the radiant eyes of a young gentle- 
man, who crossed the street to her, raising lus hat, 
may be well imagined. With her nose in the air 
she continued her way. But he was not to be so 
abashed. He swung deUberatdy off at right 
angles, and, as she turned up into the square where 
the poulterer Uved, she was amazed to see him 
waiting at the door. 

" Ah, Misthre^ Ceres ! " he said reproachfully. 
" Your lady must haveahandful in a young girl of 
such moods. I'll not have them. Come now, is 
it cruelty or temper, or something that is much 
sweeter than either — shyness, indade — ^that kapes 
you so stiff to me ? " 

" Indeed," said Olivia, trembling, but full of 
dignity, ** I am Miss Okeover, of Winding Wood, 
and I never set eyes on you." 

'^ Ah ! pardon. Madam, but you can't be your 
own misthress, iinless, bedad, you're an actress of 
the first class, and are misthress and maid in one/* 

"I desire you to leave me alone," said Olivia 
firmly, " or dse I will order my groom to see that 
I am left xmmolested." 

" Ah, now, Madam, 'tis myself was looking after 
yoiu: groom only yesterday to save him a scolding,** 
said the persistent captain, "and you'll not be 
asking me to go back on such a good fellow who 
knows his friends when he sees them." 

"I will have no nonsense, sir," said OUvia, 

" I've got the snuff here, and I'm wearing it next 
my heart,'- said the rogue piteously. " Isn't that 
proof enough that you know me, Madam ? ** 
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" Snuf ? " said Olivia, retreating fearfully, for she 
thought the man must be mad. 

The gentleman solemnly produced a packet of 
aniseed. "Shure and ye said yesterday that ye'd 
likely to be here again to-day. Madam." 

" I assure you you are under a very grave error," 
said Olivia. The truth flashed upon her now. She 
felt herself without resource, without cover. She 
knew not how to escape or how to screen at once 
her own reputation and that dL her conscienceless 
twin. To her joy, Pomfret at this moment toddled 
roimd the comer, and she took refuge behind him. 

" This gentleman," she said, in a low indignant 
voice, "says that he knows me, Pomfret. You 
can swear that I never set eyes on him before." 
Then she raised her voice slightly : " If this person," 
she continued scornfully, "has any message for 
my unde, he can give it to yon." And swiftly and 
with contempt did she turn and go on her errands, 
closely followed by Pomfret, who winked and 
chuckled at the captain behind her back, but dis* 
played a horrid glare whenever she caught his eye. 
So the three threaded the streets, Olivia with 
flushed face, her scarlet heels tapping the pavement 
with short, angry little steps, Pomfret waddling 
close behind like a jolly pack mule, and the captain 
jauntily swinging in the rear with twirling cane. 
The carrier's van always took up its passengers at 
the " George." There, too, the captain halted, and 
saw Olivia drive off, raising his hat to her with his 
most irresistible smile, while she frowned con- 
tinuously, and then turned very pale, for opposite 
on the steps of the Tory Club was Sir Harry Cave, 
taking in the episode with all his eyes. Accus- 
tomed to regard the Okeover twins as his own 
propertyi he was f luious at what had passed, and 
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he'strode over to the " George " prepared to strangle 
the interloper. 

••Why, Pat;' he cried suddenly, "old Pat of 
the Rifles ! How dare yon show your nose in Rye 
without telling your old friend? And how dare 
you ogle anotiber man's fancy so ? " 

"If she is yours, Harry," said the Captain 
jovially, "I'll give way. I wish ye joy of her 
moods. I've seen her two days running, but she 
has as many moods as the clodk has minutes." 

" Oh, so you've seen her twice," said the baronet 
Qmically. 

"Not more, on my honour, and by the merest 
chance ; and if her mistress is as pretty as she is, 
I'll turn my attenticms there without regret." 

" So you've seen her twice," repeated Sir Harry. 
" You shall see her twice again, or in duplicate, 
whichever you like. But hit play, mind. No 
stealing." 

" Me honour," vowed the captain, as they strolled 
arm-in-arra into the dub. 



Chapter IV 

Roaring fires made the Ughts dance in the panelling 
and the flooring of Winding Wood. Pomfret had 
been rubbing up the Squire's Georgian plate, and 
had waxed the boards till he was afraid to walk 
on them except barefooted. The farm hands had 
made green wreaths for the doors, the pillars of the 
hall and balustrades, and till long past noon the 
Okeover ladies worked at the great trestle tables 
in the kitchen finishing the items of their menu, 
Olivia marshalling the dishes as they were com- 
pleted, Vhile Dionysia did the tasting. Their old 
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cook, quoting from her ancient book of recipes, always 
deckired that Miss Di, when it came to the arrange* 
ment of courses, '^was like to a fencer leading a 
band of men in rout, who knows the use of the 
weapon, but not how to put men in order." So 
Di merely tasted and sniffeid, with immense wisdom. 
She screwed up her face suddenly over a "Quel- 
quechose." 

" What's wrong ? ** asked Olivia anxiously. 

"Too much mace, I fear, Livy." 

The incredulous Livy tasted in her turn. " Pooh ! 
what more d'ye want ? A little of your new snuff, 
perhaps ! " 

" I think you might forgive me now," said poor 
crimson Di ; " you know I hate myself for what I 
did, and I shall never speak to the silly fellow 
again. And he's only a soldier — ^here to-day and 
gone to-morrow," 

"Then why did you demean yourself so to an 
ordinary redcoat, child ? " 

" He's a gentleman, for he has a castle of his own 
in Ireland, Livy," retorted Dionysia« 

" Or did he say Spain, Di ? " 

To which Di had no answer, but shut her red 
lips very tight, and went away in a huff to put 
sweet powder in her ball gloves. 



The last touch had been put to the great supper 
in the parlours of Winding Wood, and no one else 
could have attributed to these two girls lack of 
skill in banqueting stuffs. Fruit and snow pie 
were there, with galantines and trifles and fri- 
cassees, all adorned with devices of griffins, birds, 
ribbon-knots and flowers, while on the boar's head» 
cut out in coloured paste, was the Okeover crest — 
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a spread peacock, and the words, " Le bon temps 
viendra.'* 

Upstairs the girls were hurriedly tying their 
shoulder ribbons and sashes — cherry-K:oloiired for 
Dionysia, turquoise for Olivia. Their pearly silk 
gauze dresses, fresh frcHn a Hastings mantua maker, 
showed the same number of floundngs and pipings. 
Their pearl necklaces, their shoes, and their 
spangled fans were identical. 

Di was ready first. Hearing the sound of wheels 
somewhat over-early, she looked down over the 
banisters into the hall of reception. 

"The Moneypennys," she reported through her 
sister's open door. "TAeyV^ alwa}^ too early. 
And oh I here's Colond Blossett and his new wife. 
What a married air ! And I see Sir Harry Cave, 
the poor wretch I Make haste, Livy, or I shall 
win him first. He has brought another gentl^nan 
to give him courage. O — oh, Livy ! " 

Dion3rsia, as she spoke, scuttled back into the 
room, ^ut the door, and put her back against it. ; 

" It's that fellow,'" she gasped, " that Irish red- 
coat, with the castle in Spain, come with Sir Harry. 
He has heard where I live, and is come out of 
mischief I " 

" Where / live, you mean," said Olivia sharply. 
" I was fool enough to tell him who I was, as you 
know." 

" / saw him first, Livy." 

** You're welcome. Go and greet him now," 
said angry Olivia. 

** Oh I Livy, don't be cross, but help me not to 
he found out," implored Dionysia. 

*• It is too late," wailed OUvia. 

**No; you must pretend to be me and I you, 
And we'll change about so that he'll never know 
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the difference, and he shan't have a chance for 
impertinence. Help me. Quick ! IVe an idea ! " 
Three minutes later the Okeover twins descended 
the staircase looking as guileless as doves, and as 
like as two new pins, except for their shoulder 
ribbon and sashes. 

" By Saint Pathrick ! ** murmured the Irish 
captain as he beheld them. " The saints defend 
me, for I'm sober, Harry. Which is yours ? 
Eitiier is good enough for me, so long as I get her 
in the right mood." 

" Well, the one that let you make love to her in 
the market-place won't be Lady Cave," said the 
sententious and jealous baronet. 

" Come, we'll not fight about them yet," laughed 
the merry Irishman ; ** we'll run down the right 
one, and then fight. I'll bet you Castle Slaney 
and one of its moors I'll find her first. It's the 
blue-ribboned one," 

"The one with the red knots is the most fan- 
tastical as a nile," whispered his friend, "so try 
her, for the blue's my fancy." 

A minute more, and Dion3^ia was giving her 
hand to the baronet, and greeting the cavalier of 
the market without a quiver of an eyeUd or any 
expression save one of polite welcome, whereas 
the cheeks of Olivia wore a fiery blush, and she 
turned an appealing look upon Sir Harry, as if she 
would take cover behind lus stalwart back. 

"Red's me colour, right enough," said the 
captain presently to his friend, " but it's the wrong 
mood." 

" You shall dance with blue ribbons for a change," 
said the other, laughing, " but mind, no stealing ! 
For it's the blue I'm going to make Lady Cave." 
" If she'll have you," said a light voice in his 
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ear, and turning he beheld what he took to be Miss 
Dionysia. Dionysia indeed it was, in red ribbons 
suddenly once more, full of wickedness. 

" Shure now, ye'U refuse me a dance no longer," 
interposed the captain. 

" Sir, how can you expect it after your strange 
demeanour in Rye to me, a lady ? " 

"WeU, now then, who could help it with j^u 
Miss Okeover ? " 

" You are alwajrs confusing me with my sister, 
the giddy creature," sighed Di. " I cannot dance 
with a man who pays such a poor compliment to 
us both. I*m promised for the next to Colonel 
Blossett. Perhaps you shall have the next after 
that," and away she tripped. 

A second later she was whirling in blue ribbons 
with Sir Harry Cave, while her sister circled on the 
arm of Colonel Blossett. 

"YouVe a wicked sister, Miss Okeover," said 
Sir Harry, with a wink. 

" Have you found out a little difference between 
us at last ? " scoffed Di. 

" You're both wicked," said Sir Harry, holding 
her hand a little more closely, "but she is the 
worst. You ask my friend, Pat Lawrence." 

" rU not believe a word against her," said the 
indignant Di, gazing at innocent Livy. Dion3^ia 
was looking forward immensely to the donning of 
her own cherry colours once more just before her 
dance with the captain. There was a delightful 
irresponsibility about the simplicity of the dis- 
guise. But, to her disgust, so sentimental was the 
baronet, she only just escaped in time to see her 
red ribbons borne away on Olivia's shoulders as the 
captain claimed the gallop which OUvia, fearful 
of betrayal, did not dare refuse him. So was 
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Dionysia caught in her own net. She bit her lip with 
disappointment, and once more fell into the clutches 
of her late partner, who insisted that he must take 
her to supper. All forlorn, she was led off. But 
the supper tables were full, and so, to her annoy- 
ance, her cavalier took her into the hall to sit 
underneath a canopy of Christmas evergreens, 
while he cast about him for proper words in which 
to lay his heart finally at Olivia's feet. 

"They say in Sussex that a house without a 
mistress is like cold veal without salt," he began 
slowly. 

" I never could abide cold veal," murmured blue 
ribbons, jealously watching her blushing sister and 
her Irish partner as they passed and repassed the 
open door in the dance. 
"Nor I," said Sir Harry eagerly. 
" Nor salt, for the n^itter of that," snapped Di, 
once more realizing the love-sick condition of her 
companion and her own equivocal position. 

" But the two together," plunged on Sir Harry 
Cave, " are a very different thing, Miss Okeover." 
" And what is a house that has two mistresses ? " 
she flung him over her shoulder. 

" Neither veal nor salt, nor both, but an over- 
spiced Irish ganunon," replied her adorer a little 
angrily, for now that he followed her eyes he saw 
her mind was far away. 

" I don't know anything about ganunon," said 
Miss Di meekly, looking on the floor. Yet though 
she strove against it the colour filled her cheeks as 
she remembered the marketing in Rye. Em- 
boldened, Sir Harry took her hand suddenly. She 
drew it away, and looked fondly upon the dancing 
Irishman. 
" What a graceful carriage your friend has," she 
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sighed. ** One can see at a glance he's of a different 
cut to most men. And how he can chatter ! He*s 
the most vastly amusing man I ever met.'* 

"So your sister thinks apparently," said the 
baronet, sulkily. 

"We have all our tastes in common, as you 
know," she returned, with an aggravatingly sweet 
smile. 
" 'Gad, madam, I'm sick of hearing it." 
" Please, be kind to me," said Di, putting on a 
penitent air. Then she saw her mistake, for this 
drew the deluge upon her. For a moment or two 
she sat bewildered, gazing down upon Sir Harry, 
who knelt so nicely and spoke so fervently. 

It was truly delicious, only it was all for Olivia, 
and she tried in vain to make him believe it. 

"No, no, this time I have you, madam. Your 
naughty sister has nothing to do with it. Why, 
look at her now flirting with my friend. You can 
no longer escape me. 'Tis you I've loved all along." 

" Then why couldn't you say so sooner, Harry," 
said wicked Di, detennined to make her last score 
before she assumed the attitude of his sister-in-law 
elect. 

" Because I couldn't bear to part two such 
devoted sisters, my dearest ! " 

" Ingenious creature ! How magnanimous you 
are ! But I haven't said I could leave her yet," 
said Di, looking at Livy, who had taken a seat 
opposite the door into the hall. " Let me go and 
ask her permission." 

" And have you nothing to say to me ? " said the 
baronet plaintively. "Don't I come first, dear- 
est ? " He bent over her tenderly, and took her 
hand again. " Tell me, my dear, nay, let me tell 

you ** 
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Meanwhile, from their sofa^ the other pair had 
gUmpses of this interesting interview. The cap- 
tain's partner had grown more and more silent, 
and he was glad of so interesting a topic of con- 
versation as his friend and the lady in the blue 
ribands. 

^^ My friend, madam," he said to Red Ribands, 
** is terribly in love with your sister. Let him 
ioTget his Sir Roger with you, and you give it 
to me." 

" Impossible ! '* said Livy sharply. A terrible 
presentiment sent Httle shivers down her back. 
What if Dionysia really cared for the baronet, and 
this thing came to pass ? 

"But you say your sister's happiness comes 
first — ^so think of her," urged the captain. 

" Indeed, I think it most needful to prevent Sir 
Harry from making love to her," said Livy still 
more coldly. " Pray go and fetch my scarf ; it is 
in the card room." She waited till he was out of 
sight, then she glided across towards the hall. 
She happened to arrive at the very moment at 
which mischievous Dionysia, looking bewitching, 
was rall3nng Sir Harry. With a httle cry and a 
flutter of slarts Livy started, and passed tiie alcove 
in which they sat. The cry reached Dionysia. 
Like a startled deer she sprang after her sister. 

In the gentle dark of their room upstairs she 
found poor Olivia full of distress. 

"Come down," entreated Di, between laughter 
and tears. " Come, and I'll confess my sins. I'll 
wear my own colours, and you shall play Sir Harry 
nicely. Forgive me, forgive me. I didn't know 
I could be so wicked. I tried to stop him, and I 
couldn't. But you ran away with the red coat, 
you dear wretch ! " 
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cfistaexmi^ nresistftle^ she 

•.livssL wlui. jyjjL witti, and &ce* 

jagTrrfincL aHi Tmwl her Ittrir qoicidy 

wMHTifrf^ irrtflT jfliupnr anf no ooeiBatioed tbe letom 
cf t£i& tvi ffKTrett "Tiwr tvQ winws^ Bat tbe coor 
fidcK luLjgt ^Eid a ltaaly w Aimmwl Ins news to 
Is bast, amf K:. OfaEcvcr caoK iLtwaid widi an 
apprcTTSQ^ Slide;, as €E:vta. in ber ora bine sash 
iwot dcwH- (fbmsciics^ levering ber eyes for fear 

'^This is news icdsBiJ^ sid Ifir. Oheuver, with 
adnnraUr li ^■im tt ^rjicwn. 

^ So it is to m^ oacie.* snd OEvia, the ^MnUe 
comiflg back to ber ««& "^ What is it?** 

""That yon said yooTd be Lady Cave," said 
Harry ardenfly. 

'' YooVe never asked me,* said Olivia kiftily. 

" Upon my oadi ! " 

'' He asked Mr," said Di pertly. «* He said other 
very bold things. For instanre, that a house with 
two miftreases was fike over-qnced IriA ganumm.'* 

She shot a qnick lock at tbe c^ytain. 

•* By the powers, so it is," said Patiid: ; " come 
over to Slaney, Mhs Di, and see for yomsdf , and 
\p^ve yom* sister to manage Harry, the de?ggning 
Wlt)w/' > 

*' And what is an Irish market hke ? " said Di 
miric Ingly, putting on her best manner. 

•' Like nothing else in the wMld," said he. 

•• iCxc^rpt Irish gammon ! " 

** Slinrci— and thafs just it. Why, the very 
\\f\\\{\k All have faces, and the pigs are j^ur friends, 
^\s{\ {\\P potatoes call out 'ate me,' and the booths 
\^\\\\ UM »tfAlnst one another like sweethearts crying 
m\^ ^VmpA we stand; divided we fall.*" 
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" Tis an excellent sentiment," said Di, smooth- 
ing out one of her beloved cherry ribands. 

"Won't ye thry it in practice?" coaxed the 
captain. 

"Next time I go to market," said Di sternly, 
" I shall see that OUvia doesn't have all the house- 
hold errands to run next day." 

"She shan't," said Patrick. "For, by your 
leave, I'll be there to advise ye and share the 
throuble, Misthress Ceres ! '* 
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XI 

Easter Joy 

FAR away across the green flats of the marsh 
country by the sea came the long, shrill cry 
of bo3rs, the laughter of men, coursing hares. Fidl 
a mile away, yet in that bright evening clearly as 
if they were but two fields off, showed the pur- 
suers, dogs and human beings, the dark bodies of 
the two greyhoimds flashing like steely silk in the 
almost garish Ught. Now they clustered, beasts 
and men, all of tiiem full-throated, about a salient 
object like a wooden bridge. Its two upright sup- 
ports at either end stood up dark against the back- 
groimd of sand-dunes, on which Qie sinking sim 
shone full, painting them copper colour, with blue 
shadows. 

A small woman, in a rough woollen dress, who 
stood watching, with her back to a bam a mile 
away, saw every detail of it. She knew the spot 
where the pursuit was checked, and every bar and 
stock of that black sluice gate at the Five Waterings. 

She leaned forward, listening to the sound, and 
grief and hatred mingled in her small, tense face, 
in which there was no colour save what the sim's 
glow painted. There was a sudden cessation of the 
diouts. She set her teeth. At the Five Waterings 
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men and boys must be killing something. Though 
Easter fell early, it was yet surely late for coursing. 
More than one life might now be crushed out by 
those cruel, hoimding voices — those yells of mur- 
derous pleasure. She would go to them, beg of 
them. . . . But as she started forward to hurry 
across the yard to the gate of the footpath across 
the fields, the shouts rose again. The crowd at the 
sluice gate melted, and the two steely hoimds shot 
forward once more at the foot of the sand-hills, a 
long line of men and boys behind them. They 
swept over a dime and disappeared. Nothing re- 
mained save the dark, irr^^ulkr blot of the ^uice 
gate. She looked at it, as one looks upon the 
memorial of all hate and malice, and went into the 
house. How lonely it was to-night ! Presently 
she would go out to her yard again, to tend the 
poultry, the dmnb beasts, and among them a 
motherless lamb. All of them knew her ; the 
cattle, she knew, would turn their heads, and rub 
softly against her as she moved amongst them. 

But there was indoor work to he done first : 
sacks to be made for farm use, a tarpaulin to mend 
for a stack. Her thin, small fingers looked scarcely 
adequate to the coarse twine-thread and the dagger 
of a needle which she threaded with it. But they 
gripped it almost viciously, and she drew in her lips 
as ^e worked, till her mouth became the thinnest 
of thin red lines. The sighing of the sea beyond 
the sands that stretched to the Channel on the 
other side of the dunes came to her through her 
open window. It was whispering, wooing, insistent. 
She never listened to it wUlingly ; she had always 
hated and feared it. Perhaps the irritabihty that 
had made her so exacting a mistress, so unresting 
a worker, so tense and pale a woman, sprang from 
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that fear of the voice of the sea. What had she to 
do with softness, with repose that begets gentleness 
and mercy ? Repose ? She had enough of it — 
just enough to enable her wiry frame to go on 
working day after day, with no incentive but that 
of the inborn desire to keep in decent order that 
which she owned. Her hatred— the hard pillow on 
which her security, for twelve long years, had based 
itself — ^that was scarcely kn incentive. And yet, 
it too helped her to organize and to direct, to keep 
in repair every inch of her possessions in house and 
field. For the day would come when she would be 
able to flaimt her thrift, her independence, in the 
face of the man she hated, the man who must, if 
he dared to come at all, come to her as a b^^gar, 
bankrupt of name, and home, and board, and 
employment. Then would she reap the harvest of 
this incessant toil ; then should she realize the joy 
and the triumph of her painfully garnered pros- 
perity. Then would she say to this man, " Look ! 
Is tins not a goodly home, a msely ordered place ? 
It lacks nottung. It is all mine. My blood and 
fingers and brain and iron wiU made it what it is. 
And now — go you out, and starve I " 

The sound of the sea continued. She ran the 
huge packing thread needle deep into her finger. At 
that she rose, closed the window sharply, sat down 
again, and finished the patch on the tarpaulin. As 
she folded it up her head throbbed. She went to 
the kitchen to call to the farm girl to make her some 
tea, but remembered that she was out. 

Slowly the mistress of the house went back to the 
sitting-room again. She put her hands to her head, 
and rocked herself slowly in her chair. Presently 
she pulled out of the drawer by her a Bible. It was 
"pricked" in many a place, either with perforated 
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slips of card— embroidered with a rosebud or a 
forget-me-not spray — ^with sprigs of dry leaves, or 
wi& coloured strings of thread. She ki^w by heart 
exactly to which each insertion referred. There was 
the green cotton at *^ Turn thee unto Me • . . for I 
am desolate . • .*\ and lower down the line was under- 
scored ..." I have walked in my int^rity." A 
silk forget-me-not was a strange marker for the 
words, "Let destruction come upon him un- 
awares ** ; but these incongniities she never heeded. 
Her eyes hung upon a psalm on the next page : 
" For evildoers shall be cut off, but those that wait 
upon the Lord, they shall inherit the earth." She 
looked defiantly about her as she sat, looked round 
the room, through the open door, down the bricked 
passage to the kitchen, from the door of whidi she 
caught the glint of copper utensils and the smell of 
freshly-scoured flags. Beyond it, as she lay back 
rocking, and closed her eyes, she could picture the 
sUp of grass between the back door and the long 
tiled dauy, full of its red-brown crocks, and beyond 
the roof of that again, her acres of marsh pasturage. 
" They shall ii^erit the earth ! " In this sense 
she could apply it to herself. . . . But ... for 
what use was this inheritance so long as the black 
core of her Ufe lay there, immovable, brought to 
mind by the slightest whisper of the waves, or the 
tenderness of the summer winds ? She took up the 
Bible desperately, and turned the pages. She 
began to wonder why she had marked some of these 
places — ^they read so coldly now. Her fingers 
played with the leaves and readied the Goq>els. 
What was that about the " spirits in prison," and 
Christ's three days' sojourn in hell ere the Easter 
Rising ? The spirits in prison ! Could God go to 
them once in every year, and yet leave those who 
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were free agents to suffer without hdp, without 
hope, save that of vengeance long delayed ? Yet 
it must be so: the Book said so. Even in these 
last three days might God Himself have passed 
through the gaols of England, giving comfort to 
those who had ruined the Uves of women like her- 
self. And this was the justice of the world ! In 
that cell, where all her hate concentrated, the 
Divine Comfort, which had spumed her, could 
penetrate at wilL The fact was down in black and 
white, under her worn fingers. She laughed bit- 
terly, pushing the Bible off her lap. She stooped 
and thrust it into the drawer again. On the floor 
lay the coloured cottons, the cardboard markers, 
the faded verbena sprigs. She crumpled them into 
a ball and flung them into a rubbish basket. She 
took up a bunch of flowers, half drooping, tied 
together with a piece of coarse marsh grass. A 
child, sent by its mother to beg an old pair of shoes, 
had brought them in its warm hand as an Easter 
offering. The flower was a cold, purplish-blue kind 
of anemone. It grew on the chalk downs inland, 
in certain rare spots. In flower books it had a 
saintly French name, the Pasque flower, but the 
marsh people caUed it "Easter Joy.** She was 
seized with an impulse to throw it after the book- 
markers. Its very name was an insult to her buried 
happiness. But, remembering the hazel eyes of 
the ragged child, and its cold little face, roughened 
by the wind, ^e fetched a bowl of lukewarm 
water, and put the flowers in it up to their heads. 

She walked to the house door and set it wide. 
She looked again, with that insatiable luxury of 
hatred at the black sluice gates a mile away. At 
that sluice, \ifhere the five conduits of the marsh 
met and knotted by the yellow water — to-day so 
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wonderful in its opal reflection of the April sky — 
the man she thought she loved was done to death 
by her husband — ^the man she had slowly come to 
hate and misimderstand. She knew it aD — she 
would have known it even if none had accused him. 
She read it in his face when he passed her in the 
dusk swiftly, not knowing that the woman who 
crouched under a wall dose to him was his wife, on 
her way past the scented fields of beans to meet 
the other man at the Five Waterings. She had 
hurried there just too late, her heart in her mouth, 
and had found him dead ; the man she thought she 
loved— dead with broken neck, his head against 
the stock of the sluice gates. She remembered 
nothing for weeks after tiiat. The law in those 
days did not permit a woman to bear witness 
against her husband. And if she had been able to 
speak, her own heart would have been laid bare. 
The world would have made of her love for the 
other man a guilty secret. And yet, could it be 
called guilt — ^that adoration and infatuation for no 
reason but love ? It might be sin to tell others 
that the flame of her life burned reaUy for this 
other man, who had come too late into her life, 
but it could not have been sin to love so well that 
no sacrifice seemed ultimately too great. Could 
the death of the husband who never understood 
her, and from whom she turned so soon after marriage 
«-<iuld it ever slake her thirst for happiness, or 
glut revenge ? Could it give back the duld of their 
marriage, whom the shock of his crime had brought 
dead into the world ? "A double murderer " some 
hadcaUedhim. As " manslaughter " the jury had 
defined the case. " Butcher " were a better wfinl 
than murderer for one who slaughters so much, and 
gorelentlessly as he. Not murder, but man- 
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slaugfater, **with extenuating drcumstances," was 
the basis of the sentence. Some one of his family 
had begged a reprieve, and since then his sentence 
had been shortened from eighteen years to twelve. 
The fact of the lapse of time, the nearness of the 
moment of his freedom, had been recalled to her 
by inquisitive acquaintances. The marsh folk, she 
knew, were all agog for his home-coming. They 
should see, they should know how he would be 
received by her. She would not defraud them ! 

The long, evil days passed once more before her 
eyes, revolving like ghosts about those black, naked 
posts of the sluice gate. She lay once again in her 
darkened room, hearing nothing, seeing nothing, 
knowing vaguely that ^d hands ntursed her, and 
kept the details of her husband's trial and con- 
denmation from her till she could bear to hear them. 
Once, when she could bear the lifi;ht for the first 
time, they asked if she would care to see him before 
he went away for many yeais. She hid her face 
and refused. She saw her$df Uving on in the farm 
on the marsh — ^it was her father's bequest, and her 
own livelihood— she bdidd herself there watching, 
woridng, ymtiog for the day when she should be 
strong enouii^ and rich enough to turn her husband 
out amd away again into the world. She saw her- 
self wrapped in that strange and awful silence, 
answering not a line to his letters from prison, 
sliding not a word, a sign, not a meagre gift, a 
token, not even a wretched field posy, nor even a 
green blade to this " butcher " — as die thought of 
him — ^in his cell. When it all first came about, she 
was scarcely twenty-three, and now she was thirty- 
five. In May, according to what rumour said, he 
should be free. Then should befall her great 
triumph! He should go out just as he came in 
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from his prison — ^hungry, wasted, broken, without 
a hope in all the world. She would send him crawl- 
ing, crawling, by the dykes and walls and fences 
towards the red town on the cliffs inland, with his 
story flying before him on the lips of the ill-natured 
and Pharisaical, so that all the Marsh should shrug 
its shoulders, and even the plovers cry, " He did it ! 
he did it ! " Men and women should draw their 
very clothes aside for fear of his touch, and not the 
poorest herring-curer of the harbour should deign to 
offer him work. Or, she would send him creeping, 
creeping by night towards the sea, to wade in the 
quicksands, and stick and groan, and rot in a gulf 
where none could ever find him. But it would be 
better still to invite him to Uve, and after first 
repudiating him, summon him, with a pretence at 
forgiveness, only to jeer the more heartily, and 
turn him out again, and yet again. The power to 
do it was in her hand. She had this goodly home- 
stead, small, but well appointed, and she had men, 
thick-set and large-limbed, who could put him out- 
side the gate at her word. Henceforth, she would 
keep one of them by her and arrange for him to 
sleep in the house. The Uttle hamlet where her 
labourers lodged was nearly two miles away. A 
lonely feeling held her. She wished that she had 
kept her servant girl at home that evening, but the 
creature had an admirer in the town on the cliffs, 
and whimpered at the idea of not being allowed to 
go and see the shops on Easter Eve. And so the 
httle pale, austere mistress had jdelded. 

The north-west, djdng slowly, l^ft the sky full of 
tossed fleece, sweeping upwards from a narrow 
comet's point. The sun dropped behind the wooded 
cliffs, two miles inland. The marsh turned to dull, 
tawny velvet. The old brick homestead, like a 
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smouldering piece of red agate, set in its bouquet 
fringe of stunted orchard trees, faintly pink with the 
early blossom, stood like a homely Eden in that 
vast pastoral stretch. 

Now that the wind sighed and blustered no longer, 
the beat of the Channd waves, over a mile distant, 
pursued her more than ever. She went resolutely 
about the place, fastening gates, peering into brown 
coop and blue-green dovecot, into byre and stall; 
and then, for some inexpUcable reason, went to the 
main gate, and looked up the white, straight, 
military road, seaward. 

Upon the grass behind her she never heard the 
footsteps of the figure which neared, the figure of a 
man who seemed to thread without difficulty the 
ins and outs of the fields, entrenched by ditches. 
Only when he jmnped the last fence did she start, 
and realize that she was not alone — for his foot 
struck' a broken rail. Suddenly, as she turned, she 
saw that her hoiu* of bitter triumph was with her. 

The same in feature, but almost white of hair, 
tall as before, but with new gauntness, and a stoop 
that never came of easy indolence, he stood there 
— ^her husband — ^in the white road, his hands rolling 
up the stained, soft felt hat, which he had taken off 
instinctively the moment he saw her at the gate. 

She waited, with a bright, maUcious smile, 
wondering how soon it would be before he would 
come swaggering up to her, with his arms out, 
claiming mastership, while demanding her welcome 
and wifely submission. 

But all he said was: "Tm come, ye see. Do 
you know me, Hess ? " 

" I know you," she replied. 

" I*m glad — ^I thought perhaps you would have 
forgotten my face.** 
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'' Where were yoa going ? ** she asked, still kity 
malkkms. 

**I • • . don't know/' he said. He looked at 
her, his face working. He went np to her. A 
sudden physical terror possessed her. She tamed 
her back and went into the house. But for fear 
he should break open the door and lay vicious 
hands on her, she dared not shut the door behind 
her. Instead, she went straight to the kitchen, 
and began to be busy about nothing, rattling china, 
washing spoons that were thrice dean. He fol- 
lowed her in, and leant against a press, still twisting 
his hat in his hands like an awkward country wooer, 
or a schoolboy who is sent to see a formidable 
relation. 

" I'U help," he said. 

'' It is all done," she returned. " There has been 
no one to help, these years," she said, launching 
each word at him in a thin, low voice, and each word 
a stiletto. " It is all done." 

'* That was the worst of all," he said, in a deep, 
husky voice. "But 1*11 help you now," he en- 
treated, crossing over to her. 

Immediately, she quitted the place, and crossed 
over into the dairy, stooping to smell the white 
surface of the milky pool in each crock. But she 
could not stay inside the dairy for ever. She knew 
he waited outside. Out she went, and past him, 
brushing him with her skirts as if he were a poor 
ghost. A horse knew her step, and whinnied. She 
spoke to it and caressed it. She let the creature 
put its nose over her shoulder, and she stroked lis 
ears. She stood in the full light of the sunset 
opposite the stable door, and knew that her husband 
could see her nestle agumt tbe brown head, and 
watch her arms it^ up to the shining brown neck. 
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But the dead silence and the bright red light to- 
gether made her suddeidy ashamed of her cruelty. 
She went further into the stable and passed along 
the stalls, trying to gain time to prepare some way 
of opening the attack on him. She lingered as long 
as ^e dared in the Imninous shadow of the cool, 
dim stable, her eyes growing harder as she stared 
at the wall between^herself and him. The sensa- 
tion that he might be mocking her by this perpetual 
l3nng-in-wait, that he was not in any way desirous 
of making any real approach to her, made her 
suddenly resolve to go out again. She hurried out, 
and into the byre ; and there, a nervous calf, which 
was not tied up, slipped past her in its terror and 
escaped into the yard. The gate into the fields 
was open. She called to it in vain, and a chase 
ensued. Then, for the first time since their meet- 
ing, she used her husband's Christian name. 

" Work him round by the bean patch. Gomal,*' 
she cried. 

" Right," he shouted. 

It was nearly half an hoiu* before the pretty, 
mouse-coloured creature, quivering with fright, was 
put back into its byre. He tied the soft, old piece 
of rc^ that was on its neck to the ring. She 
hastened out before him, muttering that she would 
get some young green for it from a ditch, green stuff 
that she knew would tempt it. So she went back 
to the darkening fields, but knew that he would 
come too. As ^e lifted her head from the lapful 
of niarshmallow foliage that she gathered, she saw 
him looking at the farm with pleasure and wonder 
in his eyes. 

" What a fine Uttle place it is," he said. " It's 
like heaven. I haven't seen a roof like that, with 
4ncfa moss upon it, or such a solid bam wall • • • 
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since — since I went away. A girl who used to come 
and see her man there ... in the same place where I 
was • • • she brought me a pot plant once. It 
was a tree to me, Hess. I tried to think of this 
orchard and those little scrubby alders over away 
there. You've done wonders. We had only six 
cows when I left, and two farm horses, except the 
old cob for market work; and youVe roofed the 
stable new. Did you send for Ru% to do that ? " 

" RuSy is dead," she answered. " A man came 
out from Rye and did it." 

" I c^'t see in the dusk, but Ruffy's work was 
the good old stuff; I hate all that new f angled 
herring-bone business. Why, you've got a well 
now ! That's good. But isn't it bracki^ ? I saw 
a clever thing in Rochester three days ago — a, sort 
of wind wh^ . . ." He went into details, de- 
scribing the invention carefully and with interest. 
She caught herself wondering at the finished way 
in which he expressed himself and the elaborateness 
of some of the words he used, imtil she remembered 
that his father had been a schooknaster, and had 
trained his son, at first, for a clerk's post. 

" And did you go on using the way of keeping the 
farm accounts as I taught you ? " he asked timidly. 
** Did you rule the new books the same way when 
the first ones wore out ? " 

" Yes ; the same way," she answered. 

^' I am glad. Often and often I was sick to help 
you in it, thinking of you wearing your eyes out 
over figures, and getting buUied by the grain people, 
and insulted by labourers — ^and not able to stir a 
finger." 

" You think if you'd been here, the place would 
have put on as much value again ? " she said 
tauntingly. 
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" No— how can you think it ? I only wanted to 
help." 

To help ? So that was all. He was always sure 
of a home, then ; sure that she would slave ; con- 
fident that he could be lazy and comfortable when 
set free, under the pretence of " helping " her ! 

" I don't need help,'' she said bitterly. " I've 
done it all without you. I've worked like a man 
and a woman, though I have never had either a 
woman's life or a man's freedom. But I mean to 
have both now. It is all mine — good property, 
paying a return, which I invest in good security. 
I can rest now." 

"You shall never touch work any more," said 
Gomal passionately. 

" It is too late to be so fond and generous," she 
scoffed. 

" Look here," he said earnestly. " There's a lot 
to say between us that has never been cleared up. 
But whatever is said, whatever is the outcome, 
whether you hate me or forgive me, whether you 
are guilty as well as I, there is one thing which 
remains — ^my debt of labour to you. You may 
claim it from this moment. I will give you back, 
farthing by farthing, the value of this increase of 
your own property. I meant to do it for you ; I 
meant to keep you from all thought of slavery of 
this kind. It was my dream, when I married you, 
to put all the httle money that my father promised 
me into this " — ^he pointed to the farm. " Your 
father then trusted me — he was for me. I loved 
you — I love you now — only there is much to say 
before I can speak openly to you. You never knew 
how bitter it was to me when, just after we married, 
my little money turned out to be a dream and 
nothing more. It made me appear hard. This 
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farm work was new to me, a dty man, and I lived 
on your charity and on your property. That is 
very bitter to some men — ^it was terribly bitter 
tome ** 

She moved slowly across the field, aimlessly, 
towards a little foot-bridge over a swampy hole 
which, in full rain, was a pond. She controlled 
herself just sufficiently not to put her fingers in her 
ears. The words " whether you are the guilty <me, 
or I '' curled about her like a lash, and she longed 
for a stick and a man's strength. 

He caught her up and waJJced by her, and th^ 
came to a broad dyke, one of those which led to 
the Five Waterings. She halted, looking stupidly 
at it. 

"This is Weble/s Gut, isn't it?" he said; "I 
used to know the names of aU these marsh ducts 
so well." 

She did not answer. In the fading light she saw 
the sluice gate rear itself, black and ugly, against 
the dunes, now a dark mass against green-grey 
sky. 

" It used to be a great place for eels — ^this," he 
said. "With rain, there'd be a pack of them in 

this " He thrust his stick into the mud and 

flags at the edge of the conduit. 

She flung out her arms at that and laughed. 
Agony and wrath and hatred could contain tiiem- 
selves no more. 

" Eels ! " she cried. " Eels ? Your black soul 
is there, Gomal, in that water— your black heart, 
and our dead child, and my ruined life, and your 
butcher's work — ^your hell ! " 

Eels ? Good God ! She tossed up her arms 
again in h}rsterical laughter, sinking to the ground, 
for her knees would no longer support her. 
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" Your child . . . '* flashed the man. . . • " Yes. 
yes— and my hell ; don't I know it ? " 

She went on laughing as she rocked herself to 
and fro, crouching where she had sunk, among the 
mallows and rushes. 

"He only hinted it all at first," went on the 
man, pouring out his words at white heat. " I 
waited to hear it from you ; I was on my way to 
ask you, when I met hun again. He repeated it ; 
he jeered at me because I could not hold that which 
I had ; because he boasted he could make one hoiu: 
happier for you than I could a whole week. And 
then he let fall the one thing that he, of all men, 
should have hidden. He repeated it, I tell you, 
not in hints, but clearly. I struck at him. He 
struck back, and jeered again, bringing your name 
into it • • • and then he fell back as I struck him, 
and I left him there, and went to find you, and ask 
you if what he said was true. And when I saw you 
again you were senseless, and they were carrying 
you into the house. You have not q)oken to me 
since that day. Is my sin greater than yours, 
Hess ? " 

She had uncovered her face, and raised herself 
to a sitting posture on the bank ; both her arms 
were turned to rigid supports ; her eyes were held 
by his. Deadly sickness brought specks before her 
vision, but she saw, with horrible clearness, the 
face of this man, not broken, whining, shifty, or 
brutal from the long association with other crimi- 
nals, but passionate, strong, agonized, entreating 
justice at the hands of God and the woman he 
loved. A sudden Ught came to her. She dragged 
herself to her feet. 

'' I sinned in thought," she said • • . '' but not 
in act I met him op^y. I made no secret of 
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the meetings to yotu I showed you I would be 
independent. • • • I was lonely; you seemed so 
strange, so occupied. After I knew about the 
child I was glad • « • and I knew that in time to 
come it would carry me over long, cold days. . * . 
He was going away. I was ill and very lonely. 
He understood. I had known him all my life. He 
felt for me . * ." 

He made an impatient, angry exclamation. 

*' Hess ! " he said, ** do you want to turn me 
into a beast again by telling me all this ? Do you 
know what he said • . .*' He. smiled cruelly, and 
stooped to her. 

" No, no ! " she cried, hiding her eyes. 

Suddenly she dragged herselE up, and stimibled 
to him, touching his breast with her hand. 

"The child . . . was yours and mine," she 
sobbed. " I loved to dream of it. It was my only 
hope of happiness. He lied to you. It was he who 
killed our happiness by his lie to you. ... He was 
the murderer. Oh! my dear, my dear, help me, 

forgive ! ... It was, it " She laid her hands 

on his shoulders and put her lips to his. 

The long and bitter weeping that shook both man 
and woman, the dose straining of fingers, the 
silences when all feeling seemed ^diausted, endured 
till the sand-dunes and the marsh became all of 
one soft, velvety, green-blackness. 

Then she began to shiver, and he lifted her from 
the ground. 

She steadied herself one moment against him 
before she took him by the hand and pointed to 
the house. 

" Come home ! " she said. " Come home I It is 
late . . . you have been so long away. . . .*' 

Later, when he lay with his head against her 
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knee by the fire, wearied by lack of food and long 
tramping along the dusty roads to her, her fingers 
crept softly over his grey head, now so pitilessly 
shorn. The song of the waves came to her, and 
now she exulted. Through the window she saw 
the great Channel vessels go past, catching a 
glimpse of them wherever the dunes dipped sharply. 
She counted the vessels as they travelled, their 
lights gleaming brightly in the night, even at that 
distance. They were full of glad people like her- 
self, going out into new life and new places. 

She dared not rise to dose the window, or even 
to strike a light, lest she should disturb the sleeper 
still on the stool at her feet. Her dazed, happy eyes 
tried vainly to identify some object on a little table 
dose by, which was generally empty. She could 
just reach it, and put out her hand. Her fingers 
encountered a cool mass of petals. Then she Imew 
that the blue cups of " Easter Joy " had opened to 
their fullest in tie bowl. She stooped and kissed 
the man's forehead. Her cheeks biuned with the 
strangeness of the caress, and she looked shyly over 
her Moulder. But no one was witness. She was 
glad that neither man nor maid was there to wonder 
and watch and whisper that night. For love, above 
all, in the beginning — as the old books have it — 
must ever be alone, not pried upon. 
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XII 

A Pious Fraud 

IN the absence of sufficient data, thoughtful 
persons are agreed that if Eden boasted a 
fashion in fig-leaves it Mras led by the nose, so to 
speak, by ttie first Gallic representative of the 
world's frippery. I am strongly of opinion that 
this hoary reputation for fine taste had much to 
do with the fact that already as early as the reign 
of Charles the Mart)^:, the family of GUliatt, French- 
men bom and bred, received special Roysd permit 
to live and trade in the borough of Rye, in French 
haberdashery, without any impost whatsoever. 
Louis Gilliatt, being by nature and blood an artist, 
saw fit to throw into his commerce a flavour, a 
snap, a spice of scalding risk, and he contrived 
that each time the PctU Poste of Dieppe brought 
his cargoes of brocade and fal-lals it should also 
have excellent ballast in the form of contraband 
alcohol. Now his cronies, who shared both risk and 
profit, were Bully Hawes, the six-foot potman at 
the " Mermaid " the miller Eldridge, and the joiner 
Knott, through the window of whose workshop in 
Watchbell Street there floated always a continuous 
and pleasant squeaking of the saw, and a light 
doud of golden wood-dust. This square partner- 
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ship might have stood many a squall — ^but for 
the glancing, havoc-making eyes of Philadelphia 
Greene. It is possible tiiat at the beginning 
of last century, girls of beauty and modesty were 
scarce in the town. There were plenty of gay 
creatures, always to be had for the askmg, 
and too often to be seen talking to foreign sailor 
men under the willows on the Salts to please 
either the joiner or the miller. Then, too, Phila- 
delphia was not of the town but lived on the marsh, 
some two miles away, and her combined freshness 
and reserve made her for ever desirable. Both 
Knott and Eldridge grovelled before her, and 
both, in moments of relaxation, over creaming 
pint-pots, confided separately in Bully Hawes, 
who was never so Nestor-like as when in his cups. 

It happened that the three strolled down past 
the Mint of a Saturday evening, and who should 
be bargaining for fairings over Gilliatt's counter 
but Mistress Phil herself, in a m5n:tle frock. She 
was pouting— just so much that you could see 
her lips beyond the sweep of her shovel bonnet — 
because the cheap satin ribbon was too narrow, and 
she wanted the one that was just twopence too 
much. At this juncture, leaning forward, she framed 
that piteous question which woman has framed ovex 
innmnerable coimters ever since sashes were worn. 

"Haven't you somethin' atween the two, Mr. 
GiUiatt ? " she asked. 

"Evenin', missis," interposed a voice. 

Phil turned roimd to meet Bully Hawes' eye 
with a fishy, tipsy look in it that made her hot all 
over. 

" Evenin' ; and what are you buyin' ? " 

'* Ribbons, to be sure," said Phil shortly. 

** What do you buy ribbons for, my pretty ? " 
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leered Bully, while Knott twitched vainly at his 
jersey. 

"A sash, Mr. Hawes," said Phil, the colour 
creeping up and up. 

"And isn't your pretty waist small enough 
already ? " said Hawes. " Tar me if I couldn't 
take two like you comfortably." He rolled nearer, 
and crushed the myrtle frock with a sweep of his 
great arm. 

" Oh, Mr. Gilliatt ! " shrieked Phfl. 

No Frenchman ever had a finer opportunity for 
gallantry; and though Louis' onslaught was that 
of a ruffled sparrow pecking an ox, it served to 
distract Bully and loosen his hold. Phil had good 
practice that day in what has been genteelly 
termed " the encircling of the waist with the arm," 
for now she was the property of Louis, who held 
her palpitating in his left, and with the other 
strudc tiie most effective attitude (for thoroughly 
impractical purposes) that has ever been sanc- 
tioned by valour and romance. As for Eldridge 
and Knott, they thumped and kicked, and tugged 
Bully Hawes away, and got him back to Mermaid 
Street, raving of insults and French popinjays. 
Then Knott told him to cease, and Eldridge 
bellowed that Knott was taking the Frenchman's 
part against Bully, and Knott said that Bully had 
insulted the young woman whom he, Knott, in- 
tended to lead to the alt^; and then Eldridge 
fell upon Bully, and Bully upon Knott, hammer 
and tongs, and they were all fined ten silver shillings 
bearing the King's head, and went down arm in arm 
to the surgeon who Uved in the Widie for plaster 
and lint. 

They found, further, that the fourfold partner- 
ship for smuggling purposes between Gilliatt and 
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themselves must cease; firstly, because GiUiatt 
was a Frenchman ; secondly, because he was a 
Frenchman ; thirdly, and lastly, because he — ^was 
a Frenchman. 

Knott, alwa}^ practical, suggested a formal 
dissolution. 

"Go and tell Froggy Gilliatt right away," 
echoed Eldridge, thumping impatiently the chained 
posts on the surgeon's doorstep. 

But Bully put one finger to his bulbous nose. 

" D'ye think the excisemen don't know good 

liquor from bad ? D'ye think any decent fellow will 

shut good rum out of the coimtry ? So much 

down from the excisemen for the trapping of 

Froggy, and so many kegs of the stuff each — ^how 

d'ye take that ? " So it was settled that they 

should betray Gilliatt. And of course Knott said 

Bully ought to have been baptized Solomon, and 

Eldridge said nothing, not being a man of letters 

or of many words. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ Poor little Philadelphia's nerves were in a parlous 
condition as she sat in the parson's kitchen near 
Guldeford Village on Easter Eve. She was not a 
helpless creature either, but a tall girl, with a 
swinging step and straight look at you which 
meant, " No nonsense ! " Her father was her only 
companion, and they lived out on the wind-blown 
flats by Guldeford Church in one of a solitary 
trio of buildings, of which the third was the house 
of the curate, Richard Hawbridge. To him the 
father of Phil Greene stood as general ecclesiasti- 
cal factotum — verger, warden, sexton — ^whUe the 
menage of the holy man was ruled by Philadelphia's 
gentle sceptre. When Greene's lumbago tied him 
into knots in his bed then she found Parson Haw- 
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bridge's places in the holy books and led all the 
responses with so sweet an air that not a man who 
ever caulked a boat on Romney Marsh could take 
his eyes off her. Of course the girls grumbled, but 
a certain episode was starthngly fresh in their 
minds. It happened on a market day in Rye that 
Joan Redd, a pilot's wife, was heard to say things 
to Phil about putting temptation in the way of a 
holy man, upon which the brave girl marched 
up to Mrs. Redd before them all, and sent that good 
creature home like a broken-winged cockatoo 
with her new bonnet which the carrier had brought 
from London hanging well over her left eye. But 
now Phil no longer acknowledged her self-sufl&- 
ciency. The fray in Gilliatt's shop over, she had 
pulled her disarranged tippet smooth ; but she 
trembled so that she could hardly stand ; seeing 
which Louis slapped his chest and glared at the 
crowd, the while Phil's hand lay like a roseleaf on 
his arm as he escorted her home. 

She behaved, beUeve me, quite beautifully as she 
tripped along beside him through the town and out 
at the Landgate, until they reached the first dyke. 
There the wind blew cold, and Phil stumbled 
and began to cry. She vowed that all men were 
boors and pigs, and that no man had ever put his 
arm roimd her imasked — er — ^that is, without her 
permission, and she did not know what Master 
Gilliatt could think of her, shedding tears Uke a 
half-witted, feather-headed girl ; but that tipsy 
creature had given her such a tremors that, there ! 
she couldn't describe it, and her poor knees were 
knocking together just as if she had the Viper's 
dance, and what was a poor young woman to do 
to keep herself respectable when men were so free ? 
Louis swore that in France a fellow like that would 
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be put in a cage and taken round to fairs as a prize 
gonlla, an enormity, in the fashioning of whom 
the Creator must inevitably have erred. After 
that, gently, very gently, Louis lifted Phil up from 
the damp bent on whidi she crouched, and kissed 
her cheek. Whereat Phil cried afresh, and slapped 
him repeatedly, and said that even he took ad- 
vantage of a poor girl, with his kisses and his lewd 
foreign lingo which she could not imderstand, and 
she would be glad to see his back hurrjdng to- 
wards Rye. At the last she ran into her father's 
cottage and slammed the door in Gilliatt's face. 

So Philadelphia that same night sat stitching 
in the curate's kitchen, a-mending of the curate's 
marsh togs, for a last day's coursing on the grey- 
green Romney flats. His parishioners, scattered 
over the turf and shingle which stretches from 
Camber to Dungeness, loved him as one of them- 
selves. His sermons were both topical and superbly 
colloquial, and when they touched a sjnnpathetic 
chord he well knew that he could expect hob-nailed 
applause from the hideous square pews. 

Above all, people agreed that the mantle of the 
Evangelists had fallen upon him when he delivered 
himsdf of a certain homily deploring the accursed 
want of sportsmanship that made fellows poach 
with traps instead of harmless, legitimate nets. 



Outside the north-east wind howled, and the 
rain came in arrows against the panes ; and over- 
head the parson put his windy flageolet away, and 
tumbled into his feather bed to snore with an 
honest conscience. It was eerie in the kitchen 
while Philadelphia sewed; the windows seemed 
to flap, and then came taps, like that of a bough, 
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against the centre one. Now Phil knew there was 
no tree within half a mile. She moved restlessly 
in the room. Again the noise came, and then steps 
went romid to the door. The Imock which fol- 
lowed was at once decided, hurried, tentative. Phil 
opened the door a sUt's space. 

" Miss Pheel ! " 

"La, what an hour of night, now, Mister 
Gilliatt ! » 

"Open the door, pretty Pheel. It is Ufe or 
death." 

Phil fell back aghast, while the orange house- 
light flooded the night. Then there was a sound of 
a horse's hoofs in the cobbled yard. As they 
came to a standstill, something fell to earth with a 
gentle thud, and she saw Louis, silhouetted against 
the shaft of Ught, pick it up as he hurried after her. 

" Miss Pheel " — ^his Voice was hoarse and thick — 
"my Ufe, see, is in your little hand. That cart 
holds wine, good wine, but contraband. There 
is treachery out to-night, the doing of Bully, the 
monster that is your enemy. Help me to hide 
the cargo, in the name of all the saints." 

" Good Lord ! but where ? We have no cellars, 
and the parson, poor gentleman, asleep! There 
is only the kitchen, where everyone passes by. 
And then the scandal " 

" There is the church." 

" Oh ! Mister Gilliatt, such a sin " 

" It is my Hfe that is in your hands. Look " — 
he pulled her to the yard gate — " do you see those 
lights on the right and on the left ? They are the 
l^thoms of the bloodhounds of the law. In half 
an hour " 

" I cannot — I cannot. His reverence, too ^" 

She retreated into the kitchen, clutching her 
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skirts, horrified, quivering. In his dire need an 
inspiration came to the Frenchman. He remem- 
bered the bale mider his arm ; he put it on the 
great deal table, and, reaching over for a knife, 
he ripped it up at the comers with extreme cool- 
ness. 

" I thank my good fortune it is not damaged," 
he said cheerfully, as the contents slowly imroUed 
themselves in snowy masses. 

"Beautiful, is it not? A Uttle trifle of the 
Lyons loom — a modish ting, Pheel." He went 
closer to her. " Pheel, it is a marriage gown fit 
for a duchess. Let me throw it roimd your beauti- 
ful shoulders. Ah ! you are exquisite, ravishing ! 
There would be no such bride in England or France. 
Pheel ! I kiss your little fingers, one, two, three 
times." Little eager green flames leapt up from 
the ship-logs on the hearth, and played joyously 
on the rippling brocade. 

" Pass your hand over it," urged the man, as he 
bent over her. Phil did so, and a dreamy look came 
into her eyes. " It is wonderful," she breathed ; 
" it is like the Court gown of the Squire's lady up at 
Rolvenden." 

" Pheel, ma mie, see, I will give you more gowns 
blue like the sky, and pink Uke your Ups ; but the 
white is for brides — ^my bride." And all the while 
the cunning Louis punctuated his fervour with 
hot kisses on Phil's hands, as she leant feebly 
against the back of the settle in her embarrassment 
and perplexity. A horse neighed loudly. The 
sweat poured from Louis' face. 

" Pheel," he groaned, " the bloodhounds are at 
hand." Phil started, in an agony, and the gleam- 
ing folds dropped in a heap about her feet on the 
didl brick floor. She collected her strength with 
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a great effort and stepped to where the ponderous 
church key hung on the wall. 
i " G)me," she gasped, leading the way. On 
the threshold she paused and turned appealingly. 

" It is not a Catholic church," she protested. 
" I will take the blame ; your priests will never 
know. Come, come ; but you must love me dearly, 
for this is a great sin, Louis dear." Gilliatt caught 
her in his arms for one moment, and then, flinging 
her apron over her head, she plunged with him 
into the rain. How they pushed the bales and the 
kegs inside the holy edifice is matter for pleasant 
conjecture. Before the lanthoms had rounded 
Camber Point the Petit Poste was well out towards 
the difls of France, and Louis had rattled away in 
the cart towards Wittersham behind the Playden 
Hills. 

"There's little sleep for Philadelphy Greene," 
said that young lady. She had sat for a full hour 
breathlessly watching through a hole in the shutter 
the prowling and the growling of John Moss, the 
excise officer, and his men ere tiiey went on to Rye. 
Then noisdc^y stealing out, she crept from door 
to gate, and gate to church, starting at the toads and 
the shadows, to effect an entry. Finally she doused 
the rusty key in grease and, turning it noiselessly, 
let herself in and ^ut the door again like Ughtning. 
The moon Ughted up the bare^ bam-like structure, 
and showed the tell-tale treasure with fearful dis^ 
tinctness. Phil glided along to the vestry and took 
in its area critically ; then she began to move the 
goods little by httle, jumping like an apprehensive 
cricket every time the larger barrels bumped the 
comers of the high, walled pew-pens. Phil prayed 
too as she worked, and I do not suppose that such 
a prayer was ever prayed before. 
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" Oh Lord," she sobbed, " I am not really sinfiil, 
bdicvc me, but only ignorant. What was I to do. 
Lord, when it was a question of an honest man's 
life, with the cruel excisemen after him, innocent 
lamb ? And indeed it wasn't because of the French 
brocatelle, it wasn't. I'll never wear an inch of it. 
Lord, if Te'U only help me to-night and keep the 
parson out of the vestry to-morrow and not let 
poor father's asthma get better, for fear he comes 
along pr3dng into what he had better not see. 
Lord, there's no knowing what these men will do 
to make a poor girl miserable, getting themselves 
into a condory and praying on their knees to be 
helped. Oh, tf only the barrels would go into the 
vestry they'd be off holy ground ; but they won't. 
Lord, they won't." 

But Phil had her will, and she slept towards 
morning with the guilty silk under her pillow. 

At cock-crow PhUadelphia stirred, and huddling 
on her dress she ran over to the curate's house. 
So imusual were the conditions that when she 
heard a soft whistle she entirely expected Gilliatt. 

" My enchanting preserveress ! " said Louis. 

Lack of sleep turns the sweetest mai.ds sour. 

"Go away, you dreadful man," flouted Phil, 
irritably. 

" It is cold outside the window, Phed." 

" The door's open to a gentleman." Then, " Oh, 
look here," she cried, forgetting the hour, and the 
sleeping parson, and the danger. She pointed up 
towarck Rye to three black specks, near enough 
for those who knew him to distinguidiin the centre 
the rolling gait of Bully Hawes. 

" It's that bear Hawes coming to kill me, Mister 
Gilliatt, powers and heaven ! " 

'* It is me that the monster is desirous of assas- 
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sinating," said Louis. '' May all the rum he has had 
from me help to light him in Purgatory ! Oh, 
Phed, hide me." 

" The empty vat ! No, the great flour-bin in the 
kitchen — ^it has a breathing hole in the top. 
Quick ! " 

Then she kicked ofiE her shoes and stockings and 
her skirt, and, letting her hair flow loose, put a 
shawl round her head. There was not long to wait. 
Outside the three held a parley ; then Knott slipped 
forward and knocked softly. 

Phil drew the cinlains cautiously and looked 
out of the window. 

" Sh-sh ! Whoever is it ? " 

" Come to the door, Mrs. Philadelphy.*' 

" Certainly not, in my shift, with bare feet. It 
isn't suitable before a man, AUster Knott. A nice 
thing of you to knock up the house on a Sunday, 
me never having had a wink all night through having 
to lie down on the kitciien floor because of parson. 
He's took with quinsey, horrible dangerous, and 
won't have no ph3^ic, though I have been near 
going down on my knees to him. And he will 
preach, because of Easter Sunday; I am mortal 
terrified for him." 

"That's all right; but can you tell us-*-^ — " 
began suave Bully, strolling under the window. 

" If you come nearer I'll scratch your eyes out," 
panted Phil, meaning it up to the hilt. Bully 
retreated. 

" Look here, missis," he ^d doggedly, " there's 
a bit of private business here. Now tdl us, did 
you hear nothing last night ? " 

" Last night ? " echoed Phil, with extreme 
sarcasm. "As if I hadn't enough to do boiling 
linseed and mustard tiU twelve o'clock and more ! 
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If that's all, keeping me shivering and chattering 
in the cold " She banged the window con- 
clusively. 

"I say," said Knott at the door, "be a good 
girl and help us." 

" And what do you want, Mister Knott ? " 
said Phil, coming back to the window and resting 
her elbow on the sill, and her little pink chin 
saucily on her hand. 

" Did you see a cart come by about ten o'clock, 
and was there Froggy in it, otherwise Frenchy 
Gilliatt ? And was it piled up high with stufi ? " 

" There was a cart ; but it come about nine," 
she said. " There weren't any foreign man in it ; 
a dirty old wagon, with a white horse, and piled 
up high — that's it. It come in the 3^ard." 

The trio pressed her closely. The man in the bin 
pounded the flour with his fists and turned hot and 
cold. Was Phil after all only a common traitress ? 

" Tall, was he ? " 

" Middlin'. I seem to remember he had a nose 
like Mister Hawes here." 

The other two men grinned. 

" Which way did he go ? " uiged Hawes. 

" He come into the yard for a bit of string for 
his harness, and we passed the time of day, least- 
ways night. He took the road — 'm — ^wait," said 
PhU. "He was standing where you are, Mr. 
Eldridge, and the horse turned itscdf on my left, 
so. Now was it Pett way or Appledore ? Apple- 
dore — ^that was it ; because he said he was canying 
to London, and took Dover road after leavin' the 
flats. He's going up into Kent." 

"Thankee, missis," said Bully. "Appledore it 
is; and the better the day the better the deed. 
Good morning, Philadelphy." 
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They hirched away. 

Once more the enemy grew into the merest grey 
specks on the slub and shingle waste ; and tiien 
Phil told Gilliatt to get out of the bin and go. 

" The keys ? How " said Louis. 

** To-night, to-night. The moon is up at eleven. 
Bring the cart here, and Heaven help you." 

" But the service, and the parson, and the church, 
to-day ? " 

" Is a woman a fod, stupid ? And d*ye think 
I am going to cheat godly people out of a sermon 
at Eastertide ? Get along, go, go ! " She liter- 
ally hustled him away. Louis, running in the 
grey dawn by scanty hedges, and low stone walls 
wondered what poor wretched men would do 
without such clever, deUdous women as Phil to 
drag them out of dilemmas. 

" It's devilish odd the vestry key's gone," said 
the parson, as he finished his morning beef and beer. 
" Phil, have you searched with a conscience ? " 

" Oh, sir," said Phil, with her elbows deep in the 
dough for the Easter pies, " I've been creepin' 
to every comer to look, till my neck has a crick, 
and it's my behef that the fairies have swallowed 
it, let alone thievin' rats." 

"It's a pity to break a good lock," said the 
curate. " I'll put on a clean surpUce here. Give 
us a hand, PhO. Lord, what a monstrous deal of 
starch you've dipped me in ! " 

There was no Easter joy for Phil. The new 
pink ribands bought at Gilliatt's had turned to 
dust and ashes in her eyes, and as she led the 
responses with a choke in her yoimg voice, she felt 
the vestry key in the pocket of her bombazine 
burning her limbs like the red-hot pincers of the 
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Grand Inquisitor. "The better the day,** thun- 
dered the parson from his three-decker, "the 
better the deed.** And a mighty eloquent perora- 
tion he hung on his text. How could Phil guess 
that thereby the parson merely paved the way to 
a run with the greyhoimds that very Sunday 
afternoon ? And sdl through the fiery ordeal she 
watched the vestry door with the eyes of a cat. 

A week later Louis Gilliatt reflected bitterly on 
the inconsistency of woman. Phil*s sternness, 
as she held the lanthom for the second time, to 
assist his fraudulent enterprise, had well-nigh 
cowed him. She never looked at him once all the 
time he was carrying the cargo away on Easter 
night, but stood holding the light like a wrath- 
ful cherub at the church door, with her petticoats 
held tightly together lest they should brush the evil 
barrels. When Louis tried to take her in his 
arms, all she said was — 

" Never do you dare to set eyes on me again.** 

"Caught by the glint of a brocade,** thought 
Louis C3niically, some days afta:, when all was 
safe. " She has got the alk and she doesn*t want 
me — me, who am ready to die for her, to go to any 
risk ; the ingrate '* 

" All the same," whistled the shrill pipe of con- 
science, " it was Phil who hid you, and risked ** 

" But,** Louis responded to the piping, " the 
silk turned the scale, after all, and ** 

At this juncture a letter was put into his hands 
by a lad, who also deposited on the counter a roll 
of f amihar shape ; and Louis read — 

"Mr. Gilliatt, 

"SUR,— 

"Seeing as i am a Poor Girl that knows her 
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Stashun i send you the Brocatel wich is Your Gift, 
having no pease of Conscience any more. I ask 
pardon, but feeling that the temptation of the 
Evil One led me into sin I renoimce his Works 
and if I wore that silk Gown I should feal a Curze 
over me wich now I do since that Night of Torture, 
and Knowing that the Anger of Man is better than 
the'Wroth of God, 

" Your Obedient Sarvent, 

"Philadelphy Greene." 

Over Louis's face crept a smile of that utterly inane 
nature which testifies the sweetest surprise a man 
can have. In every line he saw Phil at her sweet- 
est and her noblest. He pictured her, as indeed 
she had actually sat, before the parson's capacious 
ink-hom, her unaccustomed hand cramped about 
the long grey quill, her little tongue (very possibly) 
Imrking in the rosy concavity of her left cheek. 
Then and there he put up his shutters with a hoUday 
air, and before you could cry " Goody Grey ! " 
he was clattering down the High Street, seawards, 
on the smith's black horse. 

It was the most wonderful of evenings, for the 
wind had changed, and the skies were pearly, so 
that even the pools in the grey slub were reflecting 
opals from the clouds. Far away to the left a girl 
sped along the Elderton Wall to the Craven Levels. 
Louis, apprehending Phil, tied his horse up at the 
Guldeford sluice gates and stalked her as straight as 
an arrow. Phil saw him (without turning her head, 
in a miraculous way that girls know), doubled 
back, and, striking inland, put the Rother river 
between herself and him. However, the wind 
was against her, for at the Five Waterings they 
came face to face. 
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" Well,** said Phil cddly, one hand on her hip, 
an angry light in her blue eyes, "are the excise 
officers after ye again, Mister Gilliatt ? Hadn't 
ye better run ? There's a deal of room in the 
flour-bin, and 1*11 dust your surtout for you when 
you come out.*' 

" Oh, Pheel," said Louis, " I am a bad fellow and 
you a saint ; but I am not a bear like Hawes, or a 
yokel like Knott, or a staring stuck pig like Eldridge. 
There's red blood in my veins, Pheel, and my 
heart — ^feel it, Pheel — is just full of you. Throw 
the gown away, ma mie, but keep me instead." 

" And why <hd you try for to bribe a Christian 
girl ? '* sobbed Phil. 

" That gown was for our wedding, Pheel ; and if 
you had not saved me, your bridegroom would 
have been a gay corpse, swinging to-day on the 
Gibbet Marsh, with a smile on Ins face like this, 
Pheel.'* 

^^ Oo-oo-oh t ** said Phil, cowering in his arms 
with her eyes rich with love and horror all at once. 

Thus Louis hed, and wooed, and loved, and had 
his way ; and thus did Philadelphia Greene swear 
to change, not her estate only, but also her creed, 
for love of Louis GiUiatt, at the Five Waterings. 
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Chapter I 

OVER the eaves and dormers of the " Coach and 
Horses*' the hard, frozen snow lay thick, 
as if a giant had poured white enamel over the roofs ; 
and where the thatches were ragged, as they were, 
alas I in many a place along the straggling, uphill 
lane of cottages, the straw and heather of the eaves 
beetled like a giant's white eyebrows over the little 
deep-set, twir^kling windows beneath. The place 
was silent, save for a murmur of voices and a faint 
laugh here and there from under the draughty thres- 
hold of a house in which youth defied the grimness 
of the frost. People came to their doors, looked out 
furtively, and retired with a shudder. The wind 
was so cruel that scarcely a woman ventured ; but 
one — ^thin, wiry, ill-dressed — ^fled with an ewer in 
her hand across the road to the kitchens of the 
" Coach and Horses," setting her teeth as she faced 
the east. The wind blew her into the kitchen and 
back again through the great wide archway of the 
coaching-yard, then swirled her slender frame 
twice, like a mad lover in a death-dance, and flung 
her into the arms of a tall man, who with bis head 
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down and frozen oaths upon his Ups, stumbled 
into the vaulted gateway. His arm caught her, 
perforce, round the waist, and then he released her 
amiably, laughed, and watched her drift like a flake 
into the orange-coloured slit in the darkness made 
by her open door aslant the road. He put his 
hands to his mouth, and shouted down the wind. 
A faint answer came back, and presently the panting 
of horses and a creaking and straining showed how 
their haunches agonized under a snow-dogged 
chaise. It bumped in through the archway, and at 
the sotmd the ostler came running out with a lan- 
tern. He cried that a wheel was loose. For his 
pains he received a growl from the postiUion. 

" Maybe you had best tell me now that I do not 
know ti[ie brown horse has broken his knees also," 
he cursed; 

The tall gentleman turned abruptly and asked 
the name of the inn. 

'" I am in luck," he said when he heard it, ^* and 
the title is the sweetest sotmd my ears have heard 
for twenty-four hours. I want the best pair your 
master keeps and the newest and Ughtest conveyance, 
Sind you shall drive me in it to Hythe, for I must 
catch the packet to Boulogne." 

"That's a difl&cult matter," said the ostler. 
"The drifts between this and Appledore are im- 
passable, even if my master had a whole nag to lend 
you." He lifted the lantern and peered into the 
stranger's face. As he did so his manner changed. 
He scraped and pulled the shock of hair over his 
forehead. " This is a poor place for horses, sir," he 
said, with more civiUty, "and the two best nags 
have gone to Hastings with a gentleman whose 
carriage, like yours, broke down on his way back 
from London. There is but one bit of horseflesh 
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in the stables, the young grey, and my master would 
not risk him in these lanes on a ni§^t like this for 
the king himself.*' 

*• Pooh ! " said the stranger, " I can give your 
master twenty such gr^s from my own stable. 
You are an ill-mannered clown. Is this inn without 
a rocrf as wdl as without a stable ? " 

He raised his voice, and made as though he would 
knodc the ostler down. The man cringed and 
stumbled deeper into the yard with the torch, then 
dived into a doorway and whispered to the landlord. 
There was no further doubt about the stranger's 
welcome, for the innkeeper in a twinkling had torn 
ofE his old coat and slipped into his best one, and 
he now appeared on the threshold grinning, the 
great silver candelabrum held high over his head. 
The white candles guttered and spluttered, and the 
wax dribbled in cascades on to the winged cupids' 
heads which fcmned the cups of the silver branches, 
till their polished cheeks were all blotted with the 
tallow. Still, he took no heed that it trickled down 
on to his waistcoat pockets, for the ostler, who 
gauged a gentlenum better than anyone in the 
village, had given his word that the stranger was a 
*^ person," possiUy a lord. In due keefMUg with 
iH^ reputation of an autocrat, the gentleman pushed 
past the stableman and flung himself into the 
passage, the landlord retreating befcnre him to the 
coffee-ro(Hn, of which the oaken docMr stood open. 
He set the candlestick on the long black table. 

" Gieerful, this," said the " person," wsdking up 
to the Tudor fireplace to kick a smouldering ^p- 
log. '^ A fine welcome, truly ! — ^an empty stable, 
a d}ring fire, and a bare board ! I marvel that the 
sheriff of Romney allows you a licence I " 

The innkeeper stuttered and mumbled. He 
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found his speech at last to explain that his kitchen 
was pad^ with meats ready for a Christmas-eve 
dinner for some gentlemen of Ashf ord who came 
to this neighbourhood for foxhunting, and whose 
custom it was to meet at his inn on this day 
yearly. But for ten miles the lanes were blocked, 
and it was long past the hour that their worships 
were due* Horses ? He shook his head sadly. 
Surely my lord would stay the night and await 
a thaw ! . 

" Will the packet-boat wait for a thaw ? " cursed 
the gentleman. "To-night I must go. Stay — is 
there no one bound for Hythe who will bear me 
company in my journey ? " He looked sharply at 
the landlord. 

" I would there were," groaned the latter ; " my 
hams are melting on their hooks, and my sirloins 
will be cinders ere long. I might as well fling the 
dinner into the snow as let the contents of my 
larders rot for days on the chance of a guest." 

As he spoke church chimes sounded eight strokes* 
The stranger kicked the log fiercely- again, and 
cursed. 

" Three hours from here to Hythe," he muttered ; 
" three hours with the quickest horses, and I have 
but one, and that dead beat. And even so I come 
two hours too late." 

" Good heavens, sir ! " cried the host, "you go to 
death if you ride further. In that outhouse " — ^he 
pointed through the window into the night — 
" there lies one of Sir Gilbert Etchjmghame*s 
grooms ; they bury him after Christmas. He was 
found stark between here and Rolvenden yesterday, 
his head and shoulders in a drift, his neck broken 
by the stumble of his horse which lay frozen beside 
him." 
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THe stranger walked to the door again and looked 
out. 

" A fool's business ! " he said sharply, " a fool's 
business! And the packet may have started. 
And yet it is strange. ..." 

He turned abruptly, re-entered the room, and 
slanmied the door in tiie f ac^ of the bowing land- 
lord. 

The wind almost tore the casements from their 
hinges as the door closed. A spark leapt up from 
the log on the hearth, and the white ash beneath 
scattered with the draught. The man swore ; he 
brought his fist down upon the Tudor roses of the 
mantel-jamb till the very room shook. A great, 
tall, massive fellow he was, with a full throat and a 
red, rough beard which hid his mouth. The nose 
was arched and the tip well modelled, but the nos- 
trils revealed a cimning that a physiognomist might 
construe both for good and bad. It was a strange 
face, compounded of pride of race and the primitive 
passions, and withal rugged with a strength that 
some women, and not a few men, would call admir- 
able. Three times he struck the carved mantelpiece, 
in a passion, and three times did he stride to the 
door. The third time he flung it open. A hasty 
footstep and the movement of a Ught across an 
angle in the corridor hinted at the presence of the 
landlord. 

" Come out there, and don't skulk ! " shouted 
the gentleman. " Whom have you in the inn ? " 

Pathos made the landlord truthful. There were 
tears in his eyes as he answered ruefully : 

" None but your worship." 

" And no one all the day has sought shelter ? ** 

The landlord's gorge rose at this. 

"Why, now," he said, "your worship cannot 
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exact from me that I keep a roll-call of every John 
and Jack that steps in for a pint of ale between this 
and Ashford ! " 

"Aye, but I dp. Go and inquire if any other 
guests of either sex have coimted the weather so 
bad that they took your word for it that you had no 
horseflesh in your stables to carry them farther." 
With that he shut the door again and walked back 
to the fireplace. 

"Three hours," he muttered again, pulling a 
letter out of his pocket — " three hours behind ! " 
He read the letter again. " This is eight, and the 
fellow said I should reach here by five. And even 
so, what is three hours when a man's honour is 
already gone ? " 

To live without honour, he thought, is to eat and 
sleep and ride and eat again — ^but without joy. 
Well, others had done it. He would live to eat and 
ride too. To eat ? A sudden fit of scornful amuse- 
ment seized him. He had lived to forty-two and 
had sadly neglected the joy of eating. Some men 
made a god of it. Here were larders packed. He 
went to 5ie door, but ere he opened it he burst into 
a roar a hundred times louder than the first and 
slapped his thigh. 

" Here ! " he said, striding into the passage, 
where the landlord still shivered with mortification 
and fear. The stranger took the man by the shoul- 
der. "Come," he said, "1*11 give you another 
errand. Spread the tables everywhere and put the 
best stufi in your kitchens and cellars on the great 
oak table in this parlour. I will eat the supper 
that these fellows from Appledore have ordered. 
But I cannot eat alone. Who lives in that house 
yonder ? " 

" The chaplain." 
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** He should be a judge of meats, and no feast 
is honoured without a grace. Give him my com- 
pliments^ and say I crave his company. Who was 
it that shufSed by the window ? " 

" The notary." 

" And the woman who lives there ? *' 

"His sister." 

" A pinched creature ? I saw her just now." 

" Tis no wonder, your worship ; for her brother 
is a screw. His name is Stiffe, and stiff too his 
nature, and his words are gall," 

" Then he must have had an ox for his ancestor 
and have disdained beef ever since. Your boar's 
head will help to fatten his sides. He and his 
sister shall be my guests. Are all your village 
magnates rigid and ill-favoured ? " 

" No, sir ; there is the master-joiner, Ben Lapton, 
who weighs twenty stone, llie maltster's wife 
says that he is like nothing but a thimble on a 
round of beef, for his head is small, and his base, 
sir, is broad. He sings like a bird, but in a strange, 
high voice, Uke a woman's. It is said that he was 
bewitched at birth. The notary's pinched sister has 
her eye upon him, and his songs move her to tears." 

The stranger laughed heartily. 

"They shall sit together at my table. Is the 
maltster's wife pretty and young ? " 

" Yes, but she is a devoted wife and mother, your 
worship." 

" So much the better. She shall sit by me and I 
will drink to her matronhood. Ha ! wheels ! Go 
and see who comes to fill my Christmas board." 

Again the fellow, now grinning and rapturous, 
careered forth with the light in his hand. 

The stranger passed out so quickly that the land- 
lord did not see him go, nor knew that he watched 
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the new arrival from the shelter of the wooden 
gallery on the opposite side of the yard. This 
chaise creaked, and the horses stumbled, even is 
the other horses had done. The door opened 
quickly, and from the agiUty of his movements it 
was easy to judge that tiie man who alighted was 
young. He turned sharply and beckoned the host. 
The ostler ran up as before with his torch, but the 
young gentleman told him to stand aside and not 
thrust the dripping resin into the chaise-window. 
Then he bent forward and spoke to someone in the 
chaise. The light of .the torch fell upon him. His 
frame was well-knit rather than bulky, and his hair 
fastidiously curled ; his neck and forehead were 
boyish, and there were no lines on his face except 
the lines of almost sensuous beauty about his mouth. 
The dilation of his nostrils gave him the appearance 
of a creature of high physique and temper. 

A woman's voice fluttered plaintively on the wind 
to the ears of the man under the gallery. 

" My feet are frozen," it said. 

" Come, my dearest," said the gentleman, " it .is 
but a step to the fire." He Ufted the lady out and 
almost carried her into the house, the landlord 
following, while a chambermaid hovered by. A 
room ? Certainly. Tliere was the blue parlour 
newly hung and painted, unless their worships 
would join the table of a kind and merry gentleman 
whose hospitaUty would scarcely brook refusal, for 
he was about to entertain the entire hamlet. 

The young gentleman replied briefly ithat his wife 
was weary and her physician prescribed rest, and 
that since they had a long journey by sea before them 
they would sup privately at once and retire early. 

The innkeeper returned with his news to his 
princely guest. 
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" A couple ? " asked the red-bearded gentleman 
curiously. A twitching, as of amusement, puckered 
his face. 

"Yes, your worship. And they prefer to dine 
alone. Newly married, it seems, and also on their 
way to France, Uke yourself." 

"Newly married and refusing on a Christmas 
Eve to feast and be toasted ? What a faint bride ! " 

The gentleman roared at the notion, and slapped 
his thigh. So great indeed was his amusement 
that he had to loosen his neck-cloth. He smote the 
landlord in a fierce, friendly way in the chest, and 
said such backwardness could not be allowed. 

"Perhaps," urged the other timidly, "perhaps 
if your wor^p would introduce yourself by name, 
the travellers would feel less shy in intruding upon 
your hospitaUty." 

The stranger's face grew satirical. 

" If you had any manners, fellow," he said, and 
this time he took the landlord by the ear — " if you 
knew \^hat the ways of London are and a Uttle 
about the Court— enough to teach you how to bow 
decently instead of ridring your hips in and out 
like the puppets in Ranelagh Gardens, you would 
perhaps understand that a gentleman does not 
force his acquaintance an5nvhere. These travellers 
need not know me again, should our paths cross in 
futiue. But a man must eat, and a woman too. 
Tell them I will take no refusaL I am a lonely 
fellow •and want company. The gentleman has 
a fine air, and may know friends and kinsmen of 
mine. Gad, sir ! the master-joiner is doubtless as 
you say, a good fellow, but I am not averse to the 
comradeship of my own kind when I see it. Tell 
the young gentleman, therefore, that covers are 
laid for his bride and himself, and that love only 
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waxes the stronger for candlelight and merriment.*' 

"I gave my word, your worship, that the blue 
parlour should be set aside for the lady and gentle- 
man." 

The stranger swore. He cursed the blue, the 
red, the yellow parlour, the rainbow parlour— every 
parlour under heaven. Further, he had himself the 
intention of using this rascally blue parlour as a 
sleeping room, for he would not Ue in an attic tmder 
the roof. And if the landlord were obstinate and 
the travellers still so coy, very well, there should be 
no feast, and the hams might continue to melt and 
the capons fall to pieces. 

Once more the innkeeper, close to tears, hurried 
away, and besought the lady upstairs. She peev- 
ishly declared she could not look at food. 

" But, my beloved, you will be hungry," said the 
swain, undoubtedly a fine figure of a youth, whose 
digestion love could not mar. 

Again the lady protested, and the landlord shed 
tears of entreaty. 

" This gentleman is evidently a whimsey," said 
her cavalier laughing shrewdly. "He may be 
useful to us." He stooped to his lady's ear so that 
the man by the door could not hear. " Not a soul 
knows us, my sweetheart," he whispered ; " you 
need feel no embarrassment. Since daylight you 
have not rested or eaten. Come, it is Christmas Eve. 
You look beautiful through all your weariness. 
Yield with all your grace to this determined stranger. 
When the Christmas fun grows too fast we can sUp 
away, and I will shelter you till the morning ! " 

But the lady only buried her face in the pillows 
of the chair, and began to cry softly. Her com- 
panion motioned the landlord out of the room and 
bent once more over her. 
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" It is Fate," he said. " Are we to be ashamed 
of what we have done ? Some day you must brave 
the world for it, but I shall be with you. Already 
now you must be brave. Listen ! there is music 
below. It is music for our bridal. You are full 
of foolish fears and start at shadows. The lights 
are gay below, the fires pil^d high. Come. Have 
the courage of our love. To-morrow the snow will 
melt ; we shall be many miles hence. Fate is kind 
to those who take whatever she tosses them with a 
good grace and hearty thanks." 

So he murmured, till little by little her spirits 
came back, and with them came the carmine which 
the snow had stolen from her face when the sun set. 
She took off her cloak and smoothed her bright 
hair, while he stood by her, with teasing, tender 
remarks, handling now her mirror, now her brace- 
lets, in wondering admiration at their uses — for he 
was new to women's ways. 



Chapter II 

By the time the chief of the company was assembled 
it was dose upon ten o*clock. They awaited their 
host in some excitement, for he was still busy with 
his toilet, so said the landlord, and had even sent 
for a barber to make his chin spruce, in order that 
he might salute the ladies in a proper Christmas 
fashion when the games began. Thus the men 
wondered, and the women looked alternately at 
one another's tiffany and bombazine and at the 
door whence their host should issue in his glory. 
Shyly, as if half-dazzled by the light, there entered 
presently the bride on her husband's arm, but at 
sight of so many persons of a lower quality she 
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drew stiffly away into a comer. At this moment 
the door was thrown wide open, and the guests 
shuffled to their feet as the tall stranger, his face 
shaven and trimmed, his linen and lace spotless, 
and his buckles flashing, appeared on the threshold 
with a smile at once of gaiety and command. He 
discerned each member of the company quickly, and 
passed round the circle with a bow and a word for 
each till he came to the young gentleman, to whom 
he gave his hand courteously. 

" I understand, sir," he said, " that you are but 
newly wed ? Do me the honour, therefore, to look 
upon this as a second wedding-feast, and permit me 
to give your bride the place of honour. Your lady 
is here ? " 

All eyes were fixed upon the object of so much 
interest ; but the lady sat as if petrified in a comer 
of the settle, her eyes wide and terrified. A little 
exclamation escaped her. 

The host went towards her with concern. 

" Madam, I fear I have startled you. My error 
is unconscious. I have never been in this inn 
before, nor does any man here know me. But I am 
told I have a double in these parts — ^that is to say, 
in Kent — a kinsman living at Rochester, a wealthy 
fellow, and, I am told, a most surly and terrible one. 
Therefore it is no wonder you are frightened to 
think I am he. But if you will trust me I will show 
you how gentle I am when no one crosses me. 
Come, let me toast you to my guests. Wine brings 
back the sparkle to lovely Ups, sir," he said, turning 
to the bridegroom. " Now upon my oath, friends," 
and at this he looked at the rest, " we must not 
separate bride and bridegroom on such an occasion. 
So if the gallant groom, who glances daggers at me 
so needlessly, wiU take his seat beside his lady, I 
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reckon she will quickly look gay. Sir," — ^he bowed 
to the chaplain, — " have the goodness to take the 
opposite end. And now " — ^he called to the land- 
lord — " do your share, and we will do ours." 

Then there streamed in a noble, pathetic, and 
waggish procession — ^noble in the obvious im- 
portance of those who composed it, pathetic in the 
solemnity that envelopes the ceremonial of mere 
food, and waggish in the details of the feast. For 
here, among the rest, was the smallest stableboy 
in the establishment, dad in a huge old waistcoat 
of his employer's, and lifting on high in his red 
hands a pigeon-pasty, as if it were a dish blessed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and here was 
the boar's head harmless and succulent, but made 
fierce, even in serving, through its snarling tusks, 
on each of which the cook had impaled a blood- 
orange. 

During the chaplain's unctuous grace the men 
studied the host, but the women the bride, whose 
right hand lay in that of her husband, while a great 
agitation was on her delicate cheeks. The grace 
over, the men, always called upon to be more 
courageous than the women, began to talk, and the 
ladies, out of embarrassment and enjoyment of an 
entertainment so unexpected, ventured at last upon 
light, low laughter. Presently the maltster's wife, 
a professed coquette, Ughtly kissed the rim of her 
glass as she glanced across to her old flame, the 
apothecary, and the host laughed heartily and 
filled up her glass afresh, for she sat on his left hand. 
That gave her new courage. 

" And who might the kinsman be, sir," she ven- 
tured, " of whom you spoke ? " 

Every eye was turned upon him who sat at the 
head of^the board, for everyone ached to know who 
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was this dignified and splendid and fearsome fellow 
in the blue swallow-tail. 

" Nay, now," he said, winking merrily and seeing 
her drift, " we^U play forfeits for that, and the one 
who guesses first shall be duly rewarded." 

With that he lifted his glass and drank to the 
maltsteress ; but the notary's sister shut her straight 
blue lips with a snap and said to the master- 
joiner that that Sussex brewer's woman had no 
manners. 

Loudly and merrily went the feast. The oaken 
beams roared back the rich, deep bass of the malt- 
ster, the high, delicious cackle of the chaplain's note 
when he laughed, the soft titter of Mistress Apothe- 
cary, a smilmg, elderly, jolly creatiure. 

Even Misis Stiffe, the notary's sister, thawed as 
the wine reached the tip of her thin nose. The host 
talked to one and all, and, above all, to the pretty 
maltsteress. Yet the tit-bit of every pie and 
capon he kept for the silent bride on his right, while 
he rallied the groom as he heaped her plate a dozen 
times, and told him that his lady only pecked at 
her food. And then he would turn anew and say, 
"See how good an example this lady sets you, 
madam ! " pointing to the maltsteress ; " so dainty 
and fastidious a table part as yours would make the 
scullions despair. At any rate, your groom makes 
a better show. No ; 'pon my honour, sir," as the 
gentleman protested at a second helping, " I in- 
sist " ; and so, talking, laughing^ with incessant 
banter, the host Ipaded the groom's plate also. 

Presently the wine and the nuts and apples were 
placed on the table, and the host entreated a song. 
The master-joiner cleared his throat, and the 
applause that ensued was long and loud. But. far 
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prettier was the chirrup of the maltsteress, who 
trilled an olden verse enchantingly, while she looked 
at the notary, who was known to have been lately 
jilted. 

Oh, oh 1 she's a china rose, 

A damask, and a cabbage, and a china rose I 

Oh, oh ! chit-chit-chee ! 

Tirry-tirry-tirry-tirry, tirry-ti-tee I 
We've grown up together Uke young apple-trees. 
On one stalk together Hke double sweet-peas ; 
But now they're going to take her and plant her in a pot. 
And here I must he, neglected and forgot. 

Oh, oh ! chit-chit-chee I 

Tirry-tirry-tirry-tirry, tirry-ti-tee I 

It was an innocent and affecting chorus, in which 
even the most unmusical of the circle were able to 
heartily join. There followed endless toasts to the 
bride, who looked more agonised than ever, and 
still held her husband's hand tmder the table. 

" And when shall we have our game of forfeits, 
Mr. — er ? " asked the maltsteress, as the silence of 
exhausted merriment fell upon the company. 

" Yes, yes ; the forfeit — er — ^Sir John," boldly 
ventured the chaplain. 

" My lord," said the notary, with a toothless 
grimace intended for a smile ; " my lord, for such 
you must indeed be, may we not know who has 
treated us so royally ? " 

" Well, well," cried the stranger good-humouredly, 
as one who concedes a point with a struggle, " we 
will give the ladies the guessing to do, and the one 
on my right shall have the first chance, for she has 
evidently mistaken me for someone she knows in 
London or elsewhere." 

" Indeed I do not know " gasped the pale, starry- 
eyed lady ; " I cannot imagine " 
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The host leaned forward to her, turning away 
from the rest. 

"Try again," he said, looking closely into her 
eyes. " You must know my kmsman, for there 
was recognition in your face. Be assured, madam, 
that if he has done you harm, I'll break his head for 
it. Tis a sad matter, friends " — he turned back to 
the company — "when another man's reputation 
clogs the patii of his innocent relation." His laugh 
was harsh. The bride, her taper hands resting on 
the table, leaned forward, even as the host had done. 
It was as if a steel thread drew her glance to his. 
Her lips parted. The words came like drops of 
distilled ice-water. 

"You are Uke Sir Joshua Pannal," she said. 
" You have his eyes, his voice. His laugh is like 
yours when he is crossed. He Uves in Kent. The 
richest manor in Rochester is his." 

" The very same," shouted the host, " and this is 
a final proof of the marvellous resemblance between 
us. I will not vouch for the returns of his estate, 
but that is his name, and at Rochester he lives." 

" And is likely to Hve alone," tittered the chap- 
lain, " for his wife, a Cornish beauty and warm- 
blooded, has, they say, run off with a fine young 
man ten years her junior, who has been acting as 
the baronet's gentleman-bailiff." 
I The ladies vanished prettily behind their fans at 
this outrage on the proprieties, but the men laughed, 
and the host spoke to the young husband. 

" You, sir," he said, " have made no remark. In 
your newly-found happiness you can afford to be 
generous of such foolery in contrasting your lawful 
love with the guilty tremors of this unhappy pair. 
Yet, through this very contrast, your lot must seem 
the more gqlden. Moreover, your wife has won the 
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reward I promised, for my name, too, is Pan- 
nal." 

He drew from his vest pocket a ring with a single 
large emerald, and placed it upon the third j&nger of 
the bride's left hand. A convtdsion passed over her 
features. She stared at the jewel, then pushed back 
her seat, staring at the host. A faint cry escaped 
her, and she rose and swayed forward, leaning on 
the table. 

The host sprang up with serious alarm and gave 
her his arm. 

"You are weary, madam. No wonder, for we 
have sat long and your frame is delicate. Some 
sudden fright has come upon you. Rest will cure 
it. Frienck " — he lifted lus glass for the last time 
to the company — "good-night. Let us part with- 
out ceremony, even as we met. Good fortune 
prosper you ! " He bowed, then Ughtly kissed the 
bride's further hand. " I myself," he said to her 
gaily, *' will hght you to your room, madam," and 
without so much as a look behind him he led her 
out of the room, canying the silver taper branches 
high over his head. For a moment the bridegroom 
hesitated, ere he strode after them, his forehead 
knotted with some strange passion which none 
could explain. 

The bright maltsteress gave a shiver of appre- 
hension, and whispered to her good man to come 
away ; while the notary, who lingered a few seconds 
after the rest to finish the bottle at his elbow, heard 
the yapping of his sister, and fled obediently. 

Slowly, and with ceremony, the stranger lighted 
the candles on the toilet in the lady's chamber, and 
slowly he walked away, turning to bow again at the 
open door. 

Immovable as a stone image, sorrowful as a dryad 
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that lives in a blasted oak, stood the lady in the 
middle of the room, every line of her face sloping 
downwards, her head sunk, her hands hanging still, 
straight, transparent, and her white dress, with its 
fur border, hanging also in sheer folds from her 
breast, where it was clasped by a silver riband, 
which flickered to her feet. 

An exclamation of fury biu^t from the young 
man, who still stood in the corridor. But the 
stranger turned sharply upon him and held up his 
hand, commanding silence. 

" Go down/* he said in a satirical voice, and 
pointed to the stair. " Are yon a lover and do not 
know that a bride must have a space in which to 
rest her thoughts and look without trembling upon 
the advent of her new Ufe ? Go down, sir. I light 
you." 

The door of the feast-room stood wide. The 
fruit and wine lay there ; the plates and cups 
guttered still on the oak board. The stranger 
called the landlord, who came smiling, reeling. 

" To bed with you," said the host of the evening, 
"and close your doors, and leave this gentleman 
and myself to finish our wine. Tell your maids to 
tread softly. Overhead a bride sleeps. Go ! " 

Chapter III 

When the last rough jest of the ostler was silenced, 
and the last giggles of the women from the kitchen 
had ceased with the shutting of garret doors, the 
stranger, who had all the while stood at the door 
listening, closed it with a sigh of relief, and set the 
branching silver candlestick in its place. After that 
he walked to the fire to stir the logs with his foot, 
and put on carefully a fresh piece of wood. 
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'* By heaven, sir ! " broke out the other. 

" A strange oath for you !" answered the stranger 
spitting out his words, " unless, indeed, you mean 
to infer that heaven blesses a union on which lawyer 
and priest tiun their backs." 

" By the Evil One, then ! Are you Joshua 
Pannal or his cousin ? " burst out the young man. 
" Fight you I must, as you know. But I will not 
fight a man until I know his name." 

He walked menacingly up to the stranger. 

The two contemplated one another, breathing 
deep. The elder laughed at last in his old satirical 
way. 

" I am both Joshua and his cousin," he said ; 
" but above all I am your master, to whom you, as 
a paid servant, once signed obedience. Look at me. 
You do not quite know me without my beard, though 
it is only eight weeks since I went to London for 
my purposes of business and poHtics. You did not 
think your master followed the fashions. But she 
— the woman upstairs — ^knew me long before I put 
on her hand the jewel she knows so well. How 
often has she not rated me for wearing a beard like 
a Dutch sailor's, and twitted me with your smooth 
chin, and held up the Regent's gentlemen who 
visited us last summer as a model for my hair- 
dressing ! And now I am shaved she is none the 
better pleased. Gad ! her face was the colour of a 
curdled posset ! " 

From the breast of the younger man flashed his 
hand, a weapon in it. He pressed upon his com- 
panion. His lips, twisted with rage and frustrated 
passion, formed no words, but only incoherent 
fragments of curses, split and rent by fury long 
suppressed. 

With a dexterous movement his enemy disarmed 
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him. The window stood slightly open» for the 
maltsteress had declared an hour since that she 
should swoon with the heat of the room. Sir 
Joshua opened the sash wide and flung the pistol 
far out; it fell noiselessly on a snowy rick. He 
closed the window, poured out two fresh glasses of 
wine, and sat down quietly. 

" Since I am the plaintiff," he said, " I choose the 
tools. You are forgetting the rule among gentle- 
men, Harry. These " — ^he put his hand to h^ coat 
and brought out two pistols — " are new. It is well 
they should be blooded by gentlemen. I chose 
them in Cheapside only yesterday, little knowing 
how wisely my money was spent. They are identi- 
cal. Weigh them in your hands." 

He strolled away to the farther end of the room, 
leaving two pistols on the table. 

" Either is good enough," snarled the yoimger 
man. 

" You take the matter lightly. If I thought you 
looked upon her so lightly " — ^he pointed to the 
ceiling — " I would shoot you as you stand. And 
yet" — he folded his arms and his lips curled — 
"and yet, how can you love her, knowing how I 
am fooled by her ? " 

" You insult her first and me after. Sir Joshua." 

" It is no insult ; only the bitterness that is upon 
me. Look upon your work. Does it bring happi- 
ness to her, to you ? Have you tasted joy, and 
still find no disappointment ? " 

The young man's face flushed. 

" I love her," he said, and his slight figujre grew 
threatening again. 

" Are you made of iron or stone that you talk of 
love to me — me, the father of her child ? " 

'* You asked for my justification." 
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But the older man went on as if he did not hear. 

" Can you know that I am too late to save her 
that stain, and you the crime of this theft, and my 
own house the shame, and yet speak to me of your 
love ? " 

The colour rose higher in the face of the younger 
man. He moved away, his great pride struggling 
with some temptation. All at once he turned 
fiercely. 

" What is she to you now ? " he cried. " Why do 
you grudge her to me ? If she be stained, as you 
term it, let us fight and go our ways. If I Uve, she 
is still mine ; and if I die, I claim her by my death. 
Where, then, is your claim ? " 

** I make none." The older man came nearer. 
His voice was low and intense. " But it does not 
follow that I possess none. Harry, there are more 
* ifs ' in your answer than I care for." 

The younger man would not meet his enemy's 
eyes. 

" Can I say that my love stains her to please 
you ? " he raged again. " Did she not come freely 
and of her own wish with me ? " 

" You say so," rasped the other. " Is there not 
more to teU me ? Am I not her husband ? Am I 

not concerned ? How long since — since " His 

words choked. 

" Good heavens ! " he said again. " Once more, 
are you stone and iron ? See ; I got a letter last 
night in London, warning me. I started home- 
wards, but knew I came too late, so turned aside 
and set my face for Hythe to catch you and shoot 
you. My postillion lost his road. Then I knew 
myself to be three hours behind and ten miles out 
of the track. And then you came, blown here by 
the same ill-luck, and as I saw you come I knew 
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that I had not travelled in vam, for at last, by the 
grace of heaven, my enemy was in my hand. But, 
nevertheless, there is nothing but hell-pain in my 
heart. You know it. Do you speak the truth ? 
is the honour of my house gone for ever ? " 

" She will never go back to you," said the yoimger 
man with triumph. Still, his eyes shifted. 

The other seized him, pinned him down suddenly 
under his knee, and snatched up the candle-branch, 
that he might look into his face. 

" You are safe," said Sir Joshua contemptuously, 
as the other struggled, " but I can tell better so if 
a man hes or not. You are flattered, are you not, 
that a woman of blood and beauty — there is even 
royal blood in her family — should smile on you ? 
WTiat a great thing it is that you have done — ^you, 
a plain boy, without knowledge of the world or 
steadfastness in your business ! A fine thing, sir, 
to have chucked your master's wife imder the chin 
and let yourself think that she loved you, and then 
to have put your arm about her (can you not look 
at the Ught ?) — to have put your arm about her, 

and — and ! You are but half a rake, sir ; for 

a rake gladly trumpets his conquests. Look at the 
light, sir, and own to it. Are you so clever as you 
wish to appear ? Are you indeed the dashing 
scoimdrel you pretend to be ? Is your vanity 
crowned ? " 

The younger man broke loose at last and flung 
away. Across the feast-table he looked at his 
enemy, his eyes ablaze. The light Sir Joshua held 
shone straight into them. It was but an instant 
that he faced it so, and then the lids fell, and he 
sank down on a chair, beaten and ashamed, burying 
his face in his folded arms as he leant upon the 
board. 
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The room was stifling. Sir Joshua opened the 
other window. A great wedge of something slipped 
from the roof, and there was a dripping of water. 

"The drifts will be clear to-morrow," he said 
dreamily. " Hark to it ! " He leant long on the 
sill before he spoke again. 

" By morning your pistol's nose will show through 
the snow again," he said, " and how shall it help us 
to shoot one another ? how show us which it is 
that she, who waits above us, truly loves ? We 
have all sinned — I, in my hardness and love of 
mastery, and forgetfulness of her. I dare not fight." 

He paced the length of the parlour several times. 
Suddenly his face grew twisted like the face of a 
fiend. 

" Come," he said, taking up the candle, " I will 
not hinder you, my excellent rake, my good Harry. 
See ! above is her room. I myself will once more 
light you. Go to her. The door is carved in a 
linen pattern. Before it is a creaking board. 
Tread softly." 

The other pressed backward, his face livid. 

" Dare you refuse ? " jeered the other. " Is 
your ardour less ? " 

" You show yourself my master in all but these 
needless taimts," was the answer. " To torture is 
not to master, but to be yourself the slave. I fear 
you least when you are cruel." 

Sir Joshua flung himself down by the table. 

"To torture is indeed useless," he muttered, 
" for I can never have my fiU of revenge. It is 
bottomless ; it is insatiable as a waste of sand that 
would never bloom even if your blood and hers 
watered it." 

The younger man took up one of the pistols and 
put it into the other's hand. 
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"Fire," he said quietly. Then he changed his 
intention. " No," he said ; " you at least shall 
have no blood guilt, and I mysdf will remove your 
main obstacle." And he stepped up to the open 
window with the other weapon, so that the btdlet 
should pass through his head into the rick. 

" Fool ! " said Sir Joshua, dashing it a second 
time out of his hand. " Fool ! Of what value is 
this woman's love to me ? Is she not worthless ? 
Let us fight and forget her. Take her if you live, 
or leave her to the four winds. Then she can love 
them all. They will be rougher suitors than you 
or I, Harry." 

"For heaven's sake, be silent, sir, and let us 
fight, for now you pass all decency ! " 

The other laughed. " So you do love her ? You 
have done monstrous little to shield her. It is 
strange." 

The young man tinned away and leaned on the 
sill even as his enemy had leaned, and heard the 
dripping of the water, the slipping of the snow 
masses. And presently with it there came a deep 
sob. Sir Joshua moved so silently that his rival 
did not know he stood behind him till a hand was 
laid on his shoulder. 

" Tell me," said the older man briefly. 

The younger — ^he was but a youth — stumbled 
out the story of the flight, his face hidden, his 
voice broken. The hand which lay on his shoulder 
quivered as the listener listened hungrily, with 
hope in his heart. 

"And now," said the speaker, as he rose and 
pushed the hair from his face, "and now, if you 
call her stained, the word is your own, and the 
shame is mine only." He faced his enemy wearily, 
but his glance was steady. 
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When the day breaks," answered Sir Joshua 
brokenly, "we wiU give her her choice, and the 
other shall go his way. But now we will rest even 
as brothers — ^in peace." He pointed to the fire- 
side, and flung himself on the settle, while the 
other took the seat in the opposite comer. 

The logs smouldered and sank, and as the white 
ash fell and the hours crept onward the youth 
shivered in his heavy sleep. The older man saw it 
and crept forward, not to kill, but to fling his own 
coat over his rival's knees. Stealthily, too, he 
gathered up the fragments of firewood that re- 
mained, to keep in any warmth the hearth still 
cherished. Now and again the yoimger stirred, 
and the elder watched him, a strange sorrow and 
wistfulness in his strong, hard face. Outside, the 
birds stirred at last, and a shrill cock soimded his 
note from the rick. The youth started to his feet. 
His bloodshot eyes opened on the dark oaken 
parlour, on the scattered fruit and the burnt-out 
candle-sockets, the wine-stained board. Then he 
remembered. 

" Call her now," he said hoarsely. 

The other pointed to the door with a smile. 
" That is your part," he said ; but there was no 
taimt in his voice— only a sternness bom of sus- 
pense. The youth moved forward like one who 
walks in sleep, and laid his hand upon the latch. 
Yet ere he lifted it the door swimg back, and the 
lady stood before them. If she had been pale 
before, she was now like a queen of crj^tal, save 
where watching and sorrow had branded purple 
rings about her eyes. 

" Who calls me ? " she asked, looking con- 
tinually from one to the other. " I heard my 
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name spoken loudly. I may have dreamt, and 
yet I have listened all night. Which called me ? " 

To look at her one would have said that anguish 
and fear had marred her brain, so patiently did she 
stand, like a spirit awaiting release. 

" It is for you to call," whispered the yoimger 
man to her. She looked at him as if she could not 
understand. He stooped forward passionately for 
a moment and kissed her hand. Then he fell back, 
ashamed of taking so mean an advantage. All this 
while Sir Joshua remained without sign, his arms 
folded, in the centre of the room. His lips struggled 
to speak. 

" Which," he said at last, " which ot us two ? " 
Once, twice he called her name and held out his 
arms. Suddenly the hght in his eyes seemed to 
thaw her brain. She put out her hands to him for 
help, and, groping, crept to his heart. 

The youth went out from them quickly, but he 
knew that the face of his enemy that bent over the 
woman was the face as of St. Michael himself. 

All through the hills the escaped runnels and 
lavants made a sweet noise and filled the dawn with 
the song of many waters. 
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XIV 

"At the Sign of The Rose'' 

Chapter I 

THE long white road from London to Rye, 
which had risen and dipped and wound by 
dusty brake and copse for sixty miles, dipped now 
for the last time before the jomney's end, and the 
solitary rider on his dappled horse paused ere he 
put his animal at the last upward slope. How near 
he was to his destination he, a stranger, could not 
tell. He was thirsty and — though he had divided 
the journey into two stages and slept well at the end 
of the first thirty miles — ^he was saddle-sore, while 
his dark suit, of that modest cut and hue which 
proclaimed him of the town and of a class whose 
story is the story of discreet commerce, was in parts 
as white as the linen smock of any countryman. 

Twice did he look frowningly at the steep white 
slope, then dismoimted and led his nag slowly to the 
summit. There he gave a little exclamation of 
pleasure and relief, tied his horse to the nearest 
thorn tree by the road, and gazed his fill. It was a 
pictiu'e in Uue and green, indigo and red, on which 
he gazed — ^blue sea, emerald marsh and pasture, 
indigo shadows in the heart of simuner woods, and 
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red (as that of a curiously carved cornelian), 
which showed to him the town of Rye, under the 
tiled roofs of which the business of the day sorely 
slackened in the grace of this midsummer afternoon. 
The wayfarer in the road followed his horse into the 
shade of the thorn and drew from his vest a well- 
worn letter addressed to " Master Berincourt, Junr." 
The signature was the signature of John Evdyn of 
Wootton, and the caligraphy followed the fashion 
of the day with its German d*s, its abbreviations 
and frequent capitals. Its recipient turned it over 
and over a httle impatiently before he hit upon this 
passage to which he would refer : " It is called 
' The Grove * or ' The Grove Cottage,' and either 
title befitts it, for it hath the sylvan quality of the 
former and withal the simpUcity of a Cot. Never- 
theless I would choose the first Name, for it is no 
Peasant's dwelling but rather after the building of 
an honourable Gentlewoman's house. The Garden 
is so beset with all manner of sweet Shrubbs that it 
perfumes the air. It lyeth on an hill overlooking 
the Town, and is a veritable couch of Apollo, 
and so most comfortable for Horticulture, since it 
partaketh of the Nature of that wealdish Groimd 
which stretcheth from Winchelsey (it's Neighbour) 
to the edge of Kent, and is Rich in Marie — ^as I did 
discover some years since when waiting at Rye for 
my wife that was ten days delayed by storms upon 
her journey home from France. Further than this 
there is within the pleasaunce an excellent spring, 
gushing out of stone in a hollow and convenient ddl 
below the Garden, the water of which hath once 
slaked the thirst of our Queen Bess. So it is very 
meet that this pure source should enjoy such chaste 
guardianship. The water smacks of iron, showing 
thereby that not marie only but also sand-stone 
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and ..." Over went the jiage as the reader 
turned impatiently from details of soil and cultiva- 
tion to the final page : " In this husbandry of herbs 
no one hath more skill than the Mistress of ' The 
Grove,' widow of one Dr. Dove, who is dead incon- 
tinently of an apoplexy at his wedding feast, leaving 
the poor soule to moume his loss (a great professor 
in physicke and chemie, advanced in years and 
fame) these fiften summers. Tis a godly matron, 
and one full of active and outward knowledge in 
house and coimtry contentments, for the which my 
wife hath great esteem of her, saying that in all 
worldly business she hath a man's steadiness, with 
a woman's estimation of that which resteth in the 
future of the bargain. . . . Very devout, a lover of 
holy thoughts and encourager of divine writings, 
timid and liking not festivity of the town, but 
attended ever by the memory of her husband, a 
scomer of playhouses and dancers. To her there- 
fore I commend you and your affaire, for she hath 
an excellent standing and can advise you well how 
to open your commerce and whether the site in 
Market Street is the one most suited to yoiur bay 
and say trade and the shewing of your woollens and 
duffles." 

John Berincourt folded up for the twentieth time 
the sheet of thick paper, flicked the dust energeti- 
cally from his suit with whip and handkerchief, 
mounted, and rode fast along the level to the 
brow of that hill which overawes the town. He 
drew rein here and once more referred to the 
letter. " A Lane to the right, skirting the booths 
and huts of Rye Foreign " — so ran the directions — 
" which Lane leadeth to the back of a great Mount 
where the Path runneth very narrow between a 
high hedge and a Palisade, and upon the right 
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following the Palisade is the Gate of The Grove." 
But here there were two lanes both branching to the 
right, and trees hid any possible roof at that point. 
He took the lower lane at a venture and rode smartly 
down it. At the narrowest part, while rounding a 
sharp comer he all but ran down a pedestrian in a 
brown suit with his head sulkily lowered, whose 
twirling cane hit the palisade irritably at every 
step. Berincourt apologized, pleaded ignorance of 
the road, and courteously dismounted to assist the 
man on foot, whose hat and cane had flown in 
different directions as he sprang aside, while the 
sudden plunging of the startled dapple had covered 
him with as much dust as if he too had travelled 
from London. He was not a very genial individual, 
for he swore heavily at the outset, and there are 
ways and ways even of swearing. 

" 'Tis the wrong way to the town," he said 
sharply, " and though a stranger, as you confess 
yourself, you can see that the high road is the 
easiest and quickest." When Berincourt explained 
that he sought first " The Grove," a suspicious gleam 
came into the man's eyes and there was a snarl in 
his tone as he said : " Follow the hedge, and be 
hanged to you. Mistress Dove does not love 
intrusions." 

John Berincourt did not mount again, but led his 
horse, found the gate, and tied his rein securely to 
a fence opposite. Then came the anxious moment. 
He had made his toilet carefully at an inn at 
Newenden, ten miles away, but he was painfully 
conscious of renewed dust and perspiration. Sud- 
denly he remembered two httle books stuffed into 
the pockets of his saddle and intended as a discreet 
offering to secure the kindly interest of the excellent 
widow — Drexelius on Eternity and Dunster's Poor 
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Lep'rous Sinner. At any rate, the books, in brown 
calf, with gold lines and titles, were free from the 
all-pervading dust. He took them in his hand, gave 
his coat and breeches one last hasty flick, and lifted 
the latch of the gate. Then it was that a dear 
voice from some window which he could not see 
called — 

" Is Master Toomes really gone this time, 
Thomasine ? " 

" Really gone, mistress," answe^red another voice, 
as an elderly woman in pattens and an apron stepped 
out of a row of peas into the straight path and looked 
up to the house. 

" Twas time enough ; the currants would have 
been Uke crabs in another hour, and none fit for our 
preserving next week. What did you tell him ? " 

" Told him you liked not men." 

" O, but 'tis not true, for good Master Jeake 
comes when he will, and knows he is welcome." 

" Is he a bachelor or only a man twice married ? 
Does he sniff after fruit and cabbages and make 
calculations of the value of every foot of your 
orchard and herb garden ? " retorted Thomasine, 
standing akimbo. 

" Go on about Master Toomes. What happened 
then?" 

" He said you knew not men, and therefore knew 
not whether to like or scorn them. He said, ' Mis- 
tress Dorinda Dove is like a traveller who will not 
enter a new country, or like an angler whom the first 
snap at his bait affrights.' " 

" An angler ? The vile impertinent ! Wait, 
wait ; I'll come below and hear it all." 

Upon the disappearance of the head from the 
window John Berincourt opened the gate hastily, 
and advanced with a flush upon his face and a 
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puzzled braiii. The * Mistress Dorinda ' of the gay 
voice must surely be the daughter of the godly 
widow; yet he wondered why John Eveljm had 
made no mention of her. The woman in short 
skirts and pattens wheeled rapidly at his step. 

" Is Mistress Dove within ? " he asked. 

The answer was the lady herself, who emerged 
from her green door into the gravelled terrace strip 
imdemeath the house, the only level place in the 
whole of her little demesne. She, at the height of 
indignation, was flushed also, and came flying out 
of the door in a way that sent her right into the 
group. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, and then rather stiffly to 
the servant, " When did this gentleman come ? ** 

" But this moment/' he interposed before the old 
woman could speak, " and Master John Evelyn is 
my excuse, having spoken so richly of your kindness 
to strangers, though I fear you have had no warning 
of my coming." 

" You are Master Berincourt, then ? He hath 
written to me of you." 

The widow and her visitor regarded one another 
curiously. She was trying very hard to fit her 
correspondent's description to the yoimg cloth mer- 
chant in the flesh : " An honest-minded citizen, 
immersed in worthy enterprise, very cautious, and 
inclined to much gravity and ingenious inquiry 
upon all science, but little desiring to meddle with 
his neighbour's matter." From such a description 
she had made herself instantly a picture of a sober 
worthy, possessing egotism sufficient for prosperous 
trade, with a passionless mind that loved to fence 
with difficult points of investigation in all branches 
of the 'sophies and 'isms. 

During this time John fingered awkwardly the 
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two devout volumes intended for that buxom, 
elderly dame of his imaginings. Poor Lep'rous 
Sinner^ indeed ! Why, this adjective was sheer 
treason in this gracious presence and in this sweet 
and perfumed place. For the lady could not be 
more than thirty, and rather plump than buxom, 
while it was hard to say whether her eyes were 
softer than her mouth until you looked at her 
brown hair (or that part of it which evaded her 
coif upon the temples and about her ears), which 
was the softest of all. John Berincourt gave a wild 
glance at the voluminous skirts of the old housekeeper, 
wondering if they would receive the superfluous 
books, and then remembering his own pockets, 
stuffed away Drexelius and Dunster, and accepted 
Mistress Dove's invitation to sit in the shade and 
tell her of his projects in Rye. Her straight brows, 
her easy but lofty air, and her decision helped him 
to confidence in a woman of appearance so girUsh, 
and within half an hour he had laid before her all 
his story and his aspirations, namely, to set up at 
Rye his trade in the newer woollen fabrics, and so 
export them from Rye Harbour to France, receiving 
in return French silks, the overplus of which should 
go to London merchants, with the which he would 
fain combine the making of coats and cloaks and 
other garments at the hand of a good tailor. 

" It is a very good notion," she said ; " our wool 
merchants are few. They fall off one by one, and 
go to set up shop elsewhere. They have no ancient 
standing, such as your family, in the G)mpany of 
Woolmongers. They are proper mushrooms, and 
have no education. But you must set to work 
wisely, for the Rye folk are jealous and whimsical. 
The place of your enterprise comes first, and above 
all your landlord." 
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He told her of the proposed spot m Market Street. 

** Aha ! You will have the mayor himself for 
a landlord. Have no fear, but sign no papers 
without advice, for though Master Wychellow is a 
well-Uving, well-liking fellow, he has at his elbow 
some quibbling jurats. There is the town clerk, 
a Master Kerne, a crusty soul, and his nephew 
Master Toomes." The colour came into her face 
suddenly, and she rose and walked towards a cup- 
board which she opened. " I would have you 
beware of Master Toomes," she said incisively, but 
with her brown head in its neat coif almost hidden 
in the cupboard. From it she brought a flask of 
alicant and two long slender glasses, and returning 
anew fetched forth inkhom and qidll. 

Presently she was writing out rapidly a list of 
likely patrons to whom printed advices of the new 
emporiimi might be sent. This done she interro- 
gated him as to the possible date on which his wares 
would be ready. 

" They should be on their way already," he an- 
swered, " they left London before their owner." 

" By cart or pack-horse ? " 

" By pack-horse — ^twelve horses, each with 
double dorsairs. That makes twenty-four good 
bales, two to each horse. 

" H'm," she responded. " They should do three 
miles an hour, and travel seven hours per day. It 
is well to make a computation of the cost of journey." 

Away flew her pen again. 

"There may be town dues to pay on entry," 
she said presently, " but these he with the mtmici- 
pality, and much depends on the way you win the 
mayor's ear. I would ..." She pressed the 
broad end of the quill thoughtfully into her plimip 
cheek, " I would for your sake tliat Master Toomes 
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and his uncle Master Kerae might be translated to 
a happier sphere." And again a quick red touched 
her cheeks. After a moment she Ufted her head 
again from her tablets. 

" You are married, Master B^rincourt ? Your 
wife is doubtless ready to follow you here ? " 

" I am not married," rettimed the yoimg mer- 
chant, feeling suddenly that he had accomplished 
very little in life. 

Mistress Dove held her rosy chin thoughtfully^ 
and stared out of the lattice upon her sweet peas. 

" Not married ? Tis a pity — sure." Then the 
quill fell to its business once more. 

Just before sundown John Berincourt closed the 
widow's gate and rode on into Rye to lodge at the 
''Mermaid" Inn as she advised. In his pocket, 
wedged between pages of DrexeUus, were some care- 
fully folded sUps of paper. No love letters could 
have been cherished more tenderly than the excellent 
conmimercial notes therein in Mistress Dorinda's 
pretty hand. 

He trnned in his saddle at the foot of Conduit 
Lane to look back upon the house. It was even 
as the Squire of Wootton had described it — a cot, 
and yet suited to an *' honourable gentlewoman," 
a UtUe place set in a great nosegay, and all the 
length of the flowery steep lay the bright evening 
sun, like a young god stretched out in happy 
weariness. Even as an ethereal shadow in the 
pathway stood the widow in her garb of linen — ^a 
decent and delicious grey. 
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Chapter II 

The site in Market Street proved all that Berin- 
court desired, for it was near the market place 
without being directly on the cobbled square where 
the common booths were planted twice a week. 
His Worship, Master Wychellow, dining three 
weeks* negotiations shewed himself very smooth 
and acconunodating, for his would-be tenant was 
young and eager and made no bones about the rent 
suggested. Moreover there was no trace of inter- 
ference from the town clerk or his cantankerous 
nephew, and Berincourt, as he went up to visit 
his friend at " The Grove," boasted again and again 
of his good fortune. 

" Master Kerne, remember, is away for Hastings 
Sessions," she answered ; " we must finish the 
business and see you planted fairly in possession, 
aye, and made a freeman of the town too, before 
he comes back." 

The next day, however, when it came to the matter 
of town dues, the mayor tmned crusty, and the 
young merchant wore a very long face when he 
went up to the shade of the steep garden on Rye 
Hill. Mistress Dorinda, whom he found sewing 
in the shade of the silver maple overlooking that 
very fount " which slaked the thirst of Queen Bess," 
opened her grey eyes wide at the sight of him. In 
his haste to get at his bales and prepare his premises 
he had not stopped to dust his clothes, and his 
lugubrious face crowned them so oddly that she 
burst into a merry laugh. 

"Why, Master Berincourt, you are a regular 
droll to-day," she cried ; " you carry your calling 
not only in your face, but all over your back and 
knees. Here's a sample of good grosgram hanging 
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from your pocket, and a strip of excellent orange 
mockado caressing your shoulder. And . . . oh, 
dear ! What a monster splash of ink is that on 
your linen ! Permit me to remove these tatters — 
so ! Have you hastened to me because of trouble ? 
Has the new apprentice barricaded himself in a 
pothouse or your tailor mutinied ? For your clothes 
betoken some kind of battle ! " 

" None of these, but someone has hinted abroad 
that I am a Frenchman. And so my goods are 
doubly taxed." 

" Ah ! " 

" And if I were, what sin is there in it, Mistress 
Dorinda ? " 

" If you knew . . . you would not ask ..." 
said the lady slowly. " Where now you see roses," 
she pointed from the dell to the garden overhead, 
" there were once huddled women and groaning 
men, and those roofs of Rye below us, so red in the 
dear sun, were red with great points of leaping 
flame lighted by the French. Master Jeake, the 
old astrologer, knows of it — ^he hath nursed the 
dying in his house. And sometimes when Rye chil- 
dren dream they hear the watch-bell ringing at 
midnight to call the town to rise and defend her 
against France ! She does not love the French. . . . 
Yet your family is tnily not French in the beginning, 
but Fleming surely ? " 

" A hundred years and more since my cousins 
were hounded by Alva from the Netherlands. 
But my father's grandfather was a subject of Eng- 
land before that." 

" True, true. The objection is merely a lawyer's 
dodge to squeeze your pocket." 

" 'Twill do more. The people of the town will 
break my windows and refuse me their custom/' 
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** Wait, wait, till the burghers* wives and daugh- 
ters see your seizes and cloths in all their lovely 
colours! Wait till they can finger your trypan 
and grosgram and mockado, and hear you talk of 
the silk taffeta which is on its way from France ! 
Then, were you the Grand Mogul himself, there*s 
not a woman in Rye but will flock to wheedle bar- 
gains out of you." 

** There will be no mockado or grosgram to shew 
them." 

"Why?" 

He named the sum demanded by the mayor as 
" town dues " for in-brought merchandise. " His 
Worship required a year's rent in advance," he 
added, "and this makes my piurse very straight. 
If he can be persuaded to wait for his dues I will pay 
them." 

The widow frowned and b^an to pace the grass- 
plot by the spring. 

" If he would only beUeve that I am an honest 
Englishman ! " grumbled John. 

Mistress Dorinda laughed. 

" Oh ! that is easy enough if you smooth his 
palm with the dues. Wait. I have a notion. 
Will you change your name to please him ? " 

" Not for a hundred over-fed mayors ! " cried 
John stoutly. 

Again the widow laughed. 

" Well said ! " she cried. " We must thmk of 
another way. See here, a good loyal EngUsh sign 
swinging over your door will attract the towns- 
people, and your name need not shew at all." 

" But the dues ? " 

" They shall be paid. . . . But first let us 
resolve upon the sign and who shall paint it." 

" A lion, very fat and roaring ? Would that be 
English, do you think ? " 
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** The mayor would not like it, for he hath three 
good lions passant upon his seal of office/' 

"An English ram — for a testimony of good 
English wool and weaving ? " 

" The ram is not amiss . . . , but it hath Uttle 
grace to my thinking." 

They walked up and down the grass side by side, 
and passed an arch of climbing roses whidi had 
flimg itself from the edge of the palisade over to the 
branch of an orchard tree on the other side of the 
grass path. Master Berincourt received the dewy 
sweetness of a pearl and pink cluster full in his eyes, 
for he was tall, and as he stood for a minute stupe- 
fied and blinking with the wet on his lashes, the 
widow turned and caught him so— and laughed. 

" Why, there is your S5mibol ready made — ^your 
English rose," she cried. " Why, surely 'tis a sign 
from Heaven, and you so blind it must needs strike 
your very eyes ! " 

" Excellent conceit ! * The Sign of The Rose' " 
he repUed laughing heartily. In a moment his 
whole world seemed gay and dehcate ; it lay cloaked 
in a mist of pink and pearl. 

" Within three days we will have the notion em- 
bodied in good paint and wood," continued the 
widow. " And now for the other matter." 

She tripped away suddenly, and called to him a 
Uttle later from the house. He followed her in 
some perplexity. She greeted him gaily, but rosy 
with embarrassment at the window, and put two 
packets into his hand. ■* 

" One of these contains the name of the man who 
will paint the English rose on your signboard, and 
the other — take care for it is heavy — is the amoimt 
which will Uberate your bales from the clutches of 
his Lordship." 
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*• I cannot, Mistress Dorinda," he stammered. 
'* As a gentleman I cannot." 

" As a gentlewoman I desire your obedience," 
flashed the widow. 

" I have never yet been ordered to shew such a 
painful testimony of my esteem." 

" Neither have I had so excellent an opportunity 
for grieving Master Toomes." 

" Master Toomes is not in this matter." 

" Think what you will, Master Berincourt. But 
he is back in Rye and he was here in this garden 
only an hour before you came. What did I tell 
you ? He has a bilious spirit ; he is covetous ; he 
will not have you prosper, because his ownspleen- 
ish soul hinders his own prosperity. But we will 
outwit him." 

Mistress Dorinda leaned further out of the window 
coaxingly, and the flush on her face increased. 
" Look you," she went on hurriedly, " you have 
been in Rye nearly a month by the moon, and many 
times you have gently said that my counsel has 
been good. Lean upon it this once at least, and 
after that I will not tease you. But this once . . . ! " 

" Then let me give you a note of hand upon the 
loan and . . ." 

Very solemnly was the Uttle document indited 
and signed, while old Thomasine, who waddled in 
from the furrows of endive and succory with loam 
upon her pattens to act witness, scratched a cross 
against the two signatures. Then ensued a Uttle 
silence, and John Berincourt cleared his throat, 
trying to find words of gratitude. But the widow 
came to the rescue. 

" Oh Thomasine," she cried, " there are conies 
in the herb garden. Which of us left the wattled 
gate open ? " 
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Out waddled the housekeeper with a wail and the 
widow hurried after. But she paused upon the 
terrace a moment and put out her hand in dis- 
missal. 

"Master Berincourt," she said brightly, "your 
pride is very pretty but yoiu: obedience is most 
beautiful. And may all the things that are done 
at the * Sign of The Rose * match it." 

Then she caught up her grey linen folds and 
scurried away in a manner to strike terror into the 
hearts of all the conies, in burrows and out of 
them." 



Chapter III 

It had been a busy day in Rye, not only because a 
cool breeze, tempering the heat, had drawn many 
people to the market, but because of the opening 
of the new wool warehouse. From the early hours 
of the morning visitors had crowded in, and so 
impressed were the wives and maids of Rye with the 
prodigality with which grosgram and mock velvet 
and " bays " and " says " of every colour and 
thickness were displayed, backed by the hint given 
by Berincourt's apprentice of his master's resources 
and the vessels, silk-laden, which already ploughed 
their way over from Havre, that they bought 
recklessly. Many a sturdy burgner, too, was per- 
suaded to have his measure taken by Berincourt'e 
tailor, and not the least ingredient in the simi ol 
attractions to be foimd imder the swinging sign- 
board was the personality of the yoimg merchant 
himself, grave and graceful. Mistress Dorinda 
smiled with triumph, and spoke of it to old 
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Thomasine as the two arrived at their gate after due 
inspection of his premises. 

" He has the manner of a lord dispensing largesse, 
Thomasine. I would . . . I would he had not to finger 
bales and write in ledgers." 

" *Umph ! " conunented Thomasine. Then she 
emitted a guttural " whoof ! " and jerked her 
head cautiously towards the palisade. " Master 
Toomes ! " she muttered. ** He is come in by the 
upper gate, the odious creature ! He'U try and 
stay to supper." 

" Do not mind him," laughed the widow. " Fetch 
out some ipocras ; it will take the sharpness out of 
his tongue somewhat. And I'll tell him we have 
supped, so he shall not stay late, I promise you." 

Now Master Toomes meant to stay long enough 
to probe the widow well. He was not to be caught 
with ipocras, and even alicant had no attraction for 
him that evening. He vowed that crystal water 
was a drink for a lord, and lured Mistress Dorinda 
to the garden dell where her spring bubbled, and 
made her fill for him the iron cup which stood on 
the edge of the stone basin. He had closely interro- 
gated the mayor as to the negotiations which had 
established Master Berincoiut in Rye, and bis 
jealousy filled many a gap which his absence at 
Hastings had left vacant. Very gingerly, therefore, 
did he work the conversation round to the newcomer 
and his warehouse. 

" A pretty sight," he said, " a very pretty fellow, 
too, this Berincourt, and a roaring trade, too, he 
does with his eyes. One would have said he was 
every woman's Valentine. What a pity he shoidd 
be set back in his hopes ! " 

" How so ? " 

" It seems that some representation has been made 
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to Master Wychellow asking that his goods be 
distrained and his business forbidden." 

" For what reason ? " cried the widow, indignant 

" He lies under the embargo which is the burden 
of every bachelor coming afresh to Rye." 

" Tarradiddles, Master Toomes ! " 

" Alas ! it is most imfortunate, but 'tis true, and 
a point of our ancient civic by-laws." 

" Tis wonderful to me how suddenly your civic 
by-laws, which none remember and none use, rise 
up in the way of honest people like horrid leviathans 
or land-whales, ready to swallow all things," re- 
marked the widow with a frigid stare. 

Master Toomes showed his excellent teeth in what 
was intended for a smile of appreciation. 

" A pretty s3mibol indeed. Mistress Dove, and I 
for one am heartily with you. But Master Wychel- 
low, being a good man of law, does not love to be 
told by his neighboiu^ that he has forgotten one 
particle of the civic code. He is set upon chasing 
this gay merchant beyond the town walls." 

" Why, then, he will chase both his town derk, 
your badielor imcle, and . . . what of you. Master 
Toomes ? " 

" Not so, for we are freemen of Rye. Moreover, 
ours is no commerce, but a learned calling." 

" And to fine use do you put it, Master Toomes," 
retorted the widow. "Shame on you! I'll not 
believe you." 

" Here is chapter and verse," and he drew from 
his pocket a strip of paper. 

" * That no bachelor be allowed to occupy any 
business within the town, as it is an hindrance to 
such as be charged as householders who be married,' " 
read Master Toomes unctuously. " Moreover, it 
continues, ^ no craftsman must have any shoppe in 
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the town unless he be an indweller.' Your young 
friend is both a man of business and a craftsman — 
to wit, in the person of his tailor. Thus, if he as 
bachelor must Uve outside the walls of the town, 
how can he, as craftsman, have his warehouse 
inside them ? " 

" What is the date of this nonsensical by-law ? '* 

"No less a person than Queen Elizabeth 
drew it up for the assistance of the married and 
their famUies in Rye." 

"She of all women should have known better 
than to forget the care of the imwedded." 

" Nay," said Master Toomes very smoothly, " is 
it not more likely that our Virgin Queen, 
desiring the high happiness of all her subjects, 
made this provision against their loneliness ? " 
He stole a side glance at her. " The married estate 
is the holy state, assuredly. If you would truly 
help this poor Master Berincourt, surely there are 
comely maids enough in Rye ! Till his matrimonial 
affair is arranged — ^and already in one day he has 
won the eyes of many pretty women — 'twould not 
be dfficult to delay this siunmary judgment, and 
so gently cx)zen Master WycheUow out of his legal 
obstinacy." 

The widow's cheek flushed more intensely. Into 
her eyes came a still brighter Ught, which might 
have been that of startled surprise. Her hands, 
which had been contracted with anger, suddenly 
relaxed, and with complacency she fell to smoothing 
the ends of her lawn kerchief. She nodded thrice 
as if gravely pleased, and spoke steadily, with her 
neat head a Uttle thrown to one side like a wise 
wren. 

" 'Tis an admirable notion, and the solution 
above all most simple and pleasing to me. Indeed, 
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I thank you, Master Toomes. Now let me think. 
There is pretty Mistress Quare, the surgeon's 
daughter ; and the sister of the goldsmith, a most 
worthy girl, Mary Fennel ; and there is the learned 
Sibella Hartshorn, the bookbinder's niece. Each 
of these I knowwillhave a fat dowry . . . 'Tis an 
excellent notion. I thank you again, and so I count 
on you to hold back Master Wychellow." 

" I'll drink one more draught from this virgin 
source to seal my promise," said the lawyer with his 
best grin. But Mistress Dove was possessed by 
an ungodly desire to dash the cup of water in his 
face. 

CttAPTER IV 

Now upon John Berincourt, as he sat at supper on 
the eve of this happy and fortimate first day of his 
public appearance in Rye, there descended cruel 
misfortune in the shape of two jurats, who demanded 
the key of his warehouse and carried with them a 
summons from his Worship, who awaited hun at 
the court-house that night. For the first time did 
he imderstand the warnings of his friend at the 
Grove when he f oimd himself face to face with mayor 
and town derk, with the yellowing parchment of 
the civic laws between them imder the light of a 
guttering lamp. At the close of three hours he 
crept home to his rooms above the bales, and as his 
own sign, gay and dignified, stirred in the night 
breeze over his head, he thought with dismay of 
these latter things done at " The Sign of The Rose," 
and shook and banged the door of his warehouse 
with frenzy. 

Early in the morning the gathering of a group of 
derisive spectators, excited by the efforts of Berin- 
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court's tailor and apprentice to break open the 
warehouse doors, soon dispersed the news of his 
misfortune over the town. The only ray of hope in 
that sad hour was a note from Mistress Dove. 

" Make no resistance," she wrote ; " Master 
Toomes, who has become wondrous friendly (yet 
trust him not), has pleaded for stay of execution. 
You may not yet open your shop, nor receive the 
tenth p2^ of an angd for your goods, but there is 
a. way by which you may yet come out victorious. 
Visit me this day after dmner, and, all things being 
favourable, I will shew you of it." 

The day dragged and lagged, and Berincourt sat 
in his room behind his shutters, refusing to be a 
mark for the gibes of the crowd. Some four hours 
after noon he made his toilet carefully, sUpped into 
the street by a window at the back of the house, 
and so strudc the steep lane which led to his bene- 
factress. Yet he paused at the gate with a shock of 
surprise and vexation, for in the garden was laughter 
and the chatter of many voices, and he discOTied 
the figure of Master Toomes in the act of receiving 
a flower from the hostess, who stood at the head of 
the long, straight, steep path and gaily called to 
her belated guest. 

" G)me, Master Berincourt, the strawberries are 
faUing from their stalks from pure fatigue, and my 
guests wait. Come away to the fruit groves." 

Among the ra^berries and strawberries on the 
slope figures wandered— one a tall, sober, lanky 
yoimg woman with red hair, to whom John was 
presented. The very next moment he was forced 
to assist a second girl, blonde and very blushing, 
into whose silk gown a briar had fastened its talons. 
She in her turn lured him to the strawberries, 
where he was instantly greeted by a roguish young 
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lady whom he recognized for a certain Mistress 
Quare, who had just commissioned his tailor for a 
coat of taffetas with a sarcenet lining. The two 
girls beset him with admiration of his enterprise, 
and each entreated his help in finding the ripest 
fruit so continually that he plucked wildly and grew 
hot. Every time he lifted his head from the 
strawberry bed he saw Master Toomes bending over 
the widow, whose pretty lips in profile seemed to be 
uttering all manner of charming things. Once he 
gave the three maids tiie sUp and plimged through 
the brakes towards the gown of spotless grey linen^ 
but at that moment its wearer turned provokingly 
to cry — 

" Why, there is Mary Fennel, to be sure, and she 
cannot imlatcti the gate. Master Berincourt, go 
to her, I pray you." 

So John went doggedly to the gate to greet the 
goldsmith's sister. She was stout, pale, with bad 
teetii, and lack-lustre eyes and hair, and reminded 
him of a pudding of grey meal stuffed into a scarcely 
sufficient sheath of green cotton, for such was the 
hue and texture of her gown. Yet he preferred the 
amiable show of her defective teeth — sl smile always 
ready and useful when words were absent — ^to the 
teasing wiles of the two yoimger maids in the 
bushes or the lanky personality of the red-haired 
Sibella, who seemed as much in place in that garden 
as a cameleopard in a withdrawing-room ! 

How irritatingly, irrepressibly gay and garrulous 
was the sober Mistress Dove th^ evening! How 
brilliant (but also hard) rang her laugh; how 
incessantly did she rally all the four maids and then 
the two men, thought Berincourt. And how 
untiringly did she work on his behalf, the poor lady» 
had he but fathomed it ! 
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They played at ball, and they played at forfeits, 
they drank of the royal well and wished each a wish 
— all but Berinconrt, who stupidly spilt the cup 
when it came to his turn. Presentiy, as they 
sat in the evening shade, drinking syllabub and 
eating " cakes royal " all powdered with comfits, a 
couple of strange greyhounds, which must have 
sUpped their leashes on the hill above, bounded in 
over the palisade amongst them, to the pretty 
consternation of the women. Very soon, however. 
Mistress Quare and tiie blonde Mistress Jerrold were 
caressing the long, pointed noses, and flinging arch 
questions at the newcomer. 

" Tis a pretty dog," said one. " Do you course 
with these dogs in Flanders, Master Berincourt ? " 

" I know not Flanders," returned the merchant 
sullenly, " but in Essex we call them hoimds, and " 
— ^he glared savagely at his hostess — "they most 
frequently hunt in — in couples." 

Tliere ensued an awkward silence, which fat 
Mistress Fennel's laugh only accentuated. Then 
Mistress Quare rose stiffly and bid her hostess good- 
evening. Mistress Jerrold followed suit, but not 
before she had ostentatiously lavished more kisses 
than were necessary upon the grey-blue heads of the 
hounds. Next came tiie turn of the grave Sibella, 
who beamed on the merchant in a way intended to 
lure him as her escort home. But John stood there 
planted like a stupid milestone, and the lawyer, 
obe5dng his hostess' glance, went to the gate 
instead. Only Mary Fennel was left, and in a sudden 
shyness she laughed herself out of the gardes. 
There remained now only the two men, Mistress 
Dorinda looked from one to the other, and sank 
down suddenly on the bench by the spring with a 
sigh, as if great exhaustion had overcome her. 
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" Mistress Dove is assuredly weary," began the 
adroit lawyer, " so, if you will give me the honour 
of your company back to the town. Master Berin- 
court ....'• 

" I deeply regret that I have to biu-den Mistress 
Dove further or refuse to you my companionship,'* 
spluttered the merchant ; " but since I leave Rye so 
soon, I would fain speak privately a few words of 
gratitude to this lady." 

The lawyer's mouth took on no very kindly 
expression, but his hostess made him a sign, and he, 
too, marched jauntily out of the garden. 

Mistress Dorinda waited till the gate had clicked 
behind him, till tiie spring had thrice filled tiie cup 
which her fingers absently held under it — ^waited, 
indeed, till the silence was insupportable, 

"Now, Master Berincourt," she began sternly, 
** what is this about yoiu" marching out of Rye ? 
Are you going to yield your enemies such a trimnph, 
and will you see me so discomfited ? Are you as 
blind as Master Toomes believes, and can you not 
see your easiest and most honourable way ? " 

" I see nothing — ^but that all Rye is against 
me." 

"And what of these pretty maids, sir — four of 
Ihcm, and each one with her peculiar virtues, and 
each ready to make you a jewel of a helpmeet ? 
What ? Is marriage so beneath j^ou ? " 

" I have not thought of it," faltered the young 
man. 

" Nay, truly, for your thoughts have been twined 
and twisted about your bales. And yet you would 
rather ding to your poor bachelorhood than save 
your commerce ! Recluse and ^otist ! " 

" A recluse, mistress, but I pray you no egotist ! " 

" They are two good names for one poor thing," 
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retorted the widow with increasing warmth. " What 
poorer thing is there than a man alone, I ask you ? 
When your grey hair comes, Master Berincourt — 
Oh ! I will not lavish more arguments on you. I 
would only know why you cannot make love to one 
of these maids. There's pretty Beatrix Quare. 
What a lovely creature ! Yet, if you desire less 
wilfulness, is not fair-haired Margaret Jerrold good 
enough ? And then the noble science of Sibella^ 
and the good and true heart of the Fennel maid ! 
Oh ! Fve no patience ! Have you never felt your 
pulse move, sir, at sight of a woman ? " 

He gave a sort of despairing, indignant ejaculation 
but no words came. 

" Never ? " she repeated more quietly. 

John Berincouit, his tongue parched, nodded. 
Mistcess Dove's fingers dropped the cup suddenly. 
Into her eyes crept a look her companion could not 
understand. She leaned back in the green seat, and 
her drooping lashes accentuated the lines of fatigue 
on her chee&. 

" I was sure of it," she said in a low voice. " Tell 
me of her . . • where she lives, and of what nature and 
standing she is. For I may help you to win her yet." 

Into the merchant's mind there flashed phrases 
of that letter from Wootton. He began to quote it 
slammenng — 

" Her house is upon a hill overlooking a town^ 
couched in a garden beset with aU manner of sweet 
shrubs so that it perfiunes the air, and secure from 
all save the sim wliich lies upon the hill all the day 
through. She is full of active and outward know- 
ledge in all manner of worldly business. . • . 'Tis 
a godly woman ..." He choked and paused 

" Go on," murmured the widow. " I would have 
the name of this peerless maid." 
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"Neither maid nor matron, but having the 
virtues of both." 

"And fair?" 

"O, fair indeed " 

" Her name ? " and tiie widow's shoes tapped 
impatiently. 

" Nay . • . it is too much. I dare not." 

" Then how shall I help you ? " 

" I have thought of her every hour tiiese twenty- 
eight days — Dorinda/' said the merchant feverishly, 
as he bent to her. 

" I have been soUtary these fifteen years," 
breathed tiie lady, looking up into his face with wet 
and starlike eyes, " but never so lonely as tiiese four 
weeks — ^John." 

He raised her from the bench and held her close in 
his arms, that he might besure of the miracle. Thus 
he swept her away under the arching clusters. And 
under the sign ^ -&e dimbing xase were .seen ihaJt 
evening, believe me, all manner of strange and 
exquisite things which no one — ^least of all Master 
Toomes — could have foretold. 
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The Divine Fire 

Bjr May Sinclair 

Author of "Two Sides of a Question,'* "Mr. and 
Mrs. Neuill Tyson," etc. 

" A very clever novel. Miss Sinclair has certainly 
written nothing better than this story. It is skilfully told» 
and especially remarkable for its study of character." — 
Outlook. 

" Tliis remarkable and very able book. It is a careful 
work of art, and should hang on the line among the best 
literary pictures of the year." — Bookman. 

The Bandolero 

By Paul Gwynne 

Author of "Marta," etc. 

" A truly brilliant series of pictures representing for the 
most part the life of farmers and brigands in the moun- 
tains not far from Seville ... a book that forces us to 
think of its writer as a novelist deserving to stand high 
arncmg contemporary writers of fiction . . . not often do 
we come upon so certain a mingling of the brilliant and 
the mellow." — Literary World. 

" A stirring tale of love and adventure, full of dramatic 
situations." — Land and Water. 



In the Bishop's Carriage 

By Miriam Michelson 

ninstrated. 

"In the Bishop's Carriage" has for five months been 
the best selling novel in the United States* 



The Prisoner of Mademoiselle 

By Charles G. D. Roberts 

Author of "Barbara Ladd," etc. 



Paths of Judgment 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

Author of " The Rescue,'' " The Confounding of Camelia," etc. 

" This is not simply a good story, nor yet alone a clever 
piece of character analysis, but also a remarkably fine 
novel. The four principals are real living characters 
drawn minutely and well, placed before the readei with 
a vividness and sureness of touch which are very rare 
outside the work of the masters of fiction." — The Athenceum. 



MR- GEORGE GISSING'S POSTHUMOUS 
NOVEL. 

Veranilda 

By George Gissing 

Author of " The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.'* 
Second Impression. 
Mr. H. G. Wells says in the Sphere : " Gissing's 
maturest, last and most deliberatdy conceived book." 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph : " A work 
for which he was eminently fitted by his tastes and pre- 
dilections ; ' Veranilda ' is an historical romance such as 
we rarely see in our modem time." 

The Daily Chronicle says : " It is a finely constructed 
and elaborately poised piece of work ; the details of de- 
scription and of historic perspective are most carefully 
worked out ; the whole tale is full of dignity and rich 
workmanship." 

Archers of the Long Bow 

By Arthur Moore 
Author of " The Knight Punctilious^^ &c. 

" A delightfully absurd story. . . . This is a really 
bright entertaining tale ; fresh and attractive."— Gtoft^, 

" Glorious farce. It is not often that we are so 
fortunate as to meet with a book of such healthy 
irresponsible fun. Anyone who wishes to enjoy the 
pleasure of a hearty spontaneous laugh should obtain 
a copy and read it without delay." — Daily News. 
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"Christmas Eve " is by JOHN FOX, the Author of 
"The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come," A year ago 
"The Little Shepherd" was the best selling book in every 
English Speaking Country. It has been reprinted here six 
times in twelve months. Over 175,000 copies have been 
sold. The new book by this world-famous author consists 
of stories illustrating the pathos and humour that enter 
into the life of man and beast in the "blue grass "country 
of Kentucky. The stories are supplemented by pictures in 
colour and botmd in handsome cloth gilt binding, price 
3$. 6i. net. 

The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 

By John Fox 

Sixth English Edition. Price 6s. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

Morning Post — " As pleasant an idyll as you will find 
in Bret Harte. We have not found a dull page in the 
book. We doubt if a love scene so pretty as that where 
Chad makes his declaration to Margaret has been written 
for years, . . • Jack the Sheep-dog is unforgettable." 

Yorkshire Post~A fine Story of a Boy and a Dog. — 
" Has a charm and tenderness and vein of poetry not often 
encountered, a rare piece of work such as could only have 
been written by a man who knows and loves animals." 

To-Day — "Bound to touch the heart of the honest 
reader, and at the same time to appeal to a discriminating 
taste in letters." 

St. James's Gazette—* ' Chad,' we are told, ' had God's 
own gift — to win love from all but enemies.' He has the 
rare gift of winning love from those who read his story." 
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